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CHAPTER V. 
NIGHT HAUNTS (continued. ) 


As soon as the mechanic left the shop, 
Jerry spoke. 

“ They are inside.” 

“Who?” 

“ The regular ones.”’ 

Wilson entered, followed by his new friend. 
The interior was most gloomy and repelling. 
It was a small room, black and smoked by 
age; whilst a few chairs, three tables covered 





* Continued from page 16. 
NO. 1356, 


by green baize, with one or two round tin 
pans filled with sawdust, composed its entire 
furniture. At one of the tables sat a party 
of whist-players, by whom Wilson was re- 
ceived with a general nod of welcome, to 
which he replied after the same fashion, and 
then seated himself with Smith at one of the 
tables. 

“What will you drink?” said the apothe- 
cary. 

“T am indifferent,” replied Wilson. 

“'Then order a couple of bottles of sherry,” 
“continued Smith, throwing’ sovereign on the 
table. 

ll VOL, XLIX. 
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The players started, and one actually 
played a diamond for a heart, so novel and 
stupendous was the sound of a gold coin in 
that region. 

Wilson, himself, scarcely able to credit the 
evidence of his senses, ran and spread the ef- 
fect of the surprise, by requesting Jerry to 
send his wife in search of the necessary liquid. 
He then returned and resumed his seat. 

“And it is here, Mr. Wilson,” observed 
Smith with a paternal smile, “that you spend 
those precious evenings, which might be so 
much better devoted.” 

“Really,” said Wilson with a blush, “I 
have no where else to go.” 
“That is some excuse. 

the usual visitors here?” 

“Variety is the characteristic. Clerks with. 
out a home, some few with; an idle artist or 
two, some tradesmen on the verge of insol- 
vency, acabman and an omnibus driver,” re- 
plied Wilson in a low whispered tone. 

“ Really the locality is worthy of study, 
continued Smith; “when more company-ar- 
rive, I will take a hand. It will be the readi- 
est way of paying my footing.” 

Wilson coloured to the eyes. 

“Why, mar, what’s the matter?” 

“ The fact is,” said Wilson, hesitating, and 
looking excessively confused,“ I am rather 
hard up.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Smith, with a smile 
of peculiar meaning, which Wilson saw not, “ Z 
am delighted to hear it!” 

“ Sir!” 

“ Because it will give me an opportunity of 
proving my gratitude.” ~ 

“ Sir!” said Wilson, astonished. 

“You have been disappointed in your re- 
mittances; you have overdrawn your banker. 
T understand all these little things. Well, will 
you at once prove your good feeling towards 
me, by accepting the loan of twenty pounds?” 

Wilson? raised his pale countenance, and 
looked searchingly in the other's face. 

“ Either,” he said, with an excitement of 
manner which was painful, “you are acting 
a most generous part, or you are laughing at 
me!” 

“You accept,” said Smith, drawing forth 
his purse and pocket-book. 

“Mr. Smith,” began Wilson, whosefright 
feelings and true heart made him hesitate to 
receive so great a favour from a stranger, 
whose motives he in vain endeavoured to fa- 
thom: the struggle was brief: poverty, the 
desire to appear’ well before the Cartwrights, 


But pray who are 
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whose acquaintance he looked upon as a direct 
and special blessing, conquered his sense of 
right. “TI shall never be able to repay you.” 

“Tut, man,” said Smith, who had placed. 
pens, ink, and paper on the table, and was 
drawing out a promissory note; “ but I find I 
have no stamp smaller than for forty pounds, 
We will make it that by your leave.” 

“ How can I ever—” 

“No thanks! I may have a deeper object 
than you can fathom in all this. Then sign 
the bill, and there is the money.” 

Wilson, whose back was turned to the 
players, did as the other directed, astonish- 
ment and bewilderment almost depriving him 
of any consciousness of what he was doing. 
Smith then counted the money out upon the 
table, which done, he carefully folded up the 
bill, and placed it in his pocket-book. 

Could any man have studied the expres- 
sion of his face as he did so, he would have 
been reminded of the expression which ima- 
gination attributes to the countenance of the 
father of evil, when the fatal bond of some 
poor soul has been signed and sealed, prepa- 
ratory to a career which leads to the dwelling 
of the king of Evil. 

The wine now came in, followed by two 
men, who were greeted by Wilson with loud 
welcome, and invited instantly to join in the 
prepared game, and to share the wine. 

One of these was a man whose heavy 
moustache, sallow complexion, and peculiar 
accent, seemed to prove him a foreigner, 
though of what nation it would be difficult 
to say. His garb was corapletely of the cast 


. called seedy, while a German pipe appeared 


the universal accompaniment of his existence. 

This man was introduced as Count Marino 
Rhino, but though he went through the forms 
of introduction with Mr. Smith, a glance of 
intelligence passed between them, which 
proved them previously acquainted. 

The other was one of the many who fre- 
quented the unwholesome locality, but nei- 
ther his name nor appearance are of any mo- 
ment in this eventful history. 

We shall spare our readers the remainder 
of the events of that evening. Let it suffice 
to say that play was kept up to a late hour, 
that Wilson and Smith played against one 
another for heavy stakes, and that our hero 
left the place in a state of perfect insensibility, 
ignorant of the result, and only obtained ad- 
mission to his domicile after half an hour’s 
persevering coquetry with his keyhole. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


NUMBER SEVEN APPEARS IN A NEW REGION’ 


In one of the formerly fa-hionable quarters 
of this modern Babylon, is situate a certain 
small house, of rather elegant exterior, form- 
ing the corner of two streets, and connected 
by a garden wall with a mews. 

In the garden wall, as will often be seen to 
be the case in similar corner houses, is a door, 
used generally for no purpose in particular, 
appearing indeed to be intended in most 
instances not to be opened. 

The house we now speak of, had for a long 
period excited a degree of attention in the 
neighbourhood, which was very singular in 
London, where no man knows his next door 
neighbour, and where, as a rule, men may in 
general act as they please, without much fear 
of too particular a scrutiny into their deeds. 

In the instance however of which we now 
speak, there was too much which was calcu- 
lated to excite suspicion and attention for it 
to be overlooked, and accordingly the house 
in question*was the object of most intense cu- 
riosity in the neighbourhood, forming even 
the principal topic of conversation ; and yet the 
mansion had no architectural beauties about 
it, was no wise singular in its appearance, or 
in possession of any outward sign which might 
excite the thinking faculties of the good peo- 
ple around. 

For about a twelvemonth, however, the 
shutters of the house had remained closed day 
and night, and not a soul was ever seen to 
leave it or enter its doors, while that it was 
inhabited was clear enough, as the trades- 
people called each day for orders, and receiv- 
ed them regularly from an antiquated crone, 
who made her appearance in the area. But- 
chers, bakers, greengrocers, fishmongers, oil- 
men, &c., &c., made their diurnal visits, by 
their representatives, that is their boys of all 
work, and furnished a supply of provisions, 
it was calculated, for three moderate eaters. 

These boys, however, assisted materially in 
ministering to the curiosity of the neighbour- 
hood, for not dne of them ever was known 
to receive a farthing of money, or ever heard 
their different masters allude to any pecuniary 
details in connection with the mysterious 
mansion. 

And yet none of the tradespeople ever 
showed any disinclination to continue the 
supply, and what was more mysterious still, 
always gave a distinct negative to any de- 
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mand, which was made then, in relation to 
this portion of the secret. 

“ We know what we are about, I dare say,” 
replied the baker, when interrogated by a 
next door neighbour, “ but if a customer 
chooses to have odd ways about him, that is 
no business of ours.” 

The most vexatious part of the affair was, 
that every shopkeeper who furnished goods 
to the house in question, when conversation 
turned on this point, grew most mysterious 
and solemn, an unanimity of proceeding, 
which to say the least of it, was very remark- 
able. 

Of course explanations, ideas, and hypo- 
theses of every kind, were ripe in the neigh- 
bourhood in regard to the house, and as a 
natural consequence, no two persons could 
agree in their opinions on the subject. So 
many men, as many sentiments. 

About half'an hour after our friend Wilson 
quitted the locality described in our last 
chapter, and just as 


“ A moon of light,” 
in something more than 


“ The noon of night,” 


burst radiant from behind its silver curtain 
of clouds, a cabriolet stopped at no great dis- 
tance from the house in question, and a man 
descended therefrom. 

Paying his fare, and dismissing his vehicle, 
the stranger advanced slowly towards the 
door in the garden wall, wrapping his cloak 
meanwhile close around him, for the night air 
was cold and chill. 

“T am over late to night,” muttered he, 
“ but for him there are no hours. He is not 
abed, for I plainly perceive a faint glimmer 
of light through yonder chink.” 

With these words, the stranger drew forth 
a key from some pocket beneath his cloak, 
and opened the door therewith, passed rapidly 
in, and closed it after him. 

The garden, or rather yard in which he 
found himself, was utterly devoid of cultiva- 
tion, a mass of intricate weeds, growing tall 
and rank, over beds, paths, and all remnant 
of former cultivation. 

The stranger, however, took no note of any- 
thing, appearing indeed well used to the 
place, and passing quickly to the back door, 
he again applied his key and entering the 
house, found himself in a hall, lit by a dimi- 
nutive and sickly lamp. 

“ All retired but Aim,” muttered the man, 
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“ T can tell by this lamp. It is as I wished. 
Did that day, which haunts my brain, hour 
after hour, ever come, this would serve my 
turn admirably well. But hark, my soul, no 
need perchance of that. He only who could 
frustrate me, is in my toils, and he shall there 
remain. But now for him.” 

Raising the lamp which lay upon a side- 
board, the stranger turned along a narrow 
passage, and soon reached the foot of a wide 
flight of stairs, heavily carpeted, as well as 
al] other parts of the house, so that not the 
slightest footstep could be heard. 

The walls in every part of the mansion 
were covered with paintings, whose splendid 
frames side by side with elegant little sta- 
tuettes, and other ornaments, bespoke opu- 
lerice in the owner of all around. But the 
stranger noticed nothing, and having reached 
the drawing-room floor, stopped, laid down 
his lamp, and then peered silently into the 
apartment before him through the open 
door, in which act we shall follow his ex- 
ample, and endeavour to record what he 
there saw. . 

The room into which he gazed was lofty 
and ‘spacious, while its walls were wholly 
occupied by shelves, heavily laden with store 
of learning and amusement. The books were 
all elegantly bound and arranged in the most 
careful and regular manner. Busts of emi- 
nent men, portraits of illustrious warriors and 
statesmen, filled every vacant nook, but 
not one trace of female form could be de- 
tected. ; 

A large table, over which open books, pa- 
pers and writing materials of all kinds were 
strewed, a sofa, several globes, and the usual 
amount of chairs, ottomans, &c., completed 
the furniture of the apartment. 

A bvight sea coal fire burnt in the polished 
grate, near which was a small table of rare 
and excellent workmanship. 

On this table was a book, and a brace of 
pistols lying within an inch of the open vo- 
lume. 

On the shelves were huge tomes of history 
and philosophy, memoirs, travels, poems, ro- 
mances in extraordinary abundance, enough 
to tempt the attention of the most abstracted. 

The book, however, which lay open on the 
table was the Bible. 

Sunk in an arm-chair, arranged with 
cushions and furs, in the most luxurious man- 
ner, sat, in deep meditation, a man of middle 
age, whose pale face and thin hollow cheeks, 
told of deep thought and studies, which 


led far into the night, when perchance he 
was 


“ Dreaming on nought but idle poetry, 
That fruitless and unprofitable art :” 
or else which spoke of some corroding sor- 
row, that scorching the liquid moisture of the 
brain, and chilling the warm blood of youth, 
had made here one of those many wrecks, 
which daily speak her might and power. 

“ He sleeps,” muttered the man. 

“ Ts that you, Habakkuk?” cried the other, 
“ methought you were not coming to night. 
Even you abandon me.” 

“ Hush, hush!” said Habukkuk Smith, ad- 
yancing towards the fire, “ I could quarrel 
with you, but that Iam your friend. I could 
never abandon you. Besides, no one has 
done so; it is but your fancy.” 

“ May be, it is so; and that ’tis I have shut 
out the world from me, closed my doors 
against man, and become a misanthrope; and 
yet, owning that I have acted thus, who in 
my place would have done otherwise ? Have 
I not done wisely. Man! man! I hate thee. 
This night I have again been resolving how 
my wealth may be so disposed as to benefit 
no living creature. No man shall own it, no 
woman either, if means can be devised to an- 
nihilate it. Iwill play the miser well; but 
not as eommon misers do, fools that they are. 
I will not starve and pinch myself to fatten 
my gaping heir, when Iam gone. No! I will 
live well on the best of everything, I will en- 
joy luxuries, while other men are coffined in 
in some prison, 


© Where their bones 
May be forth-coming—when the flesh is rotten.’ 


No man shall be the better of my riches 
while I live, and when I die, if heaven send 
me of life enough to do the deed, it shall be 
the better for no living creature.” 

“ Sorrow has made you utterly mad,” said 
Habakkuk severely, “ you will talk different- 
ly, when time shall have sobered your grief a 
little.” 

“ Never!” continued the recluse, “ never! 
True I had a sister once, a, sister whom I 
loved, as not often brothers love their kin. 
When quite a girl she wedded, ‘gainst my 
will, 2 poor obscure man, who died shortly 
afterwards. She followed him, driven to 
death, as he was doubtless, by that poverty 
I refused to remove. She left a child—had 
he, my sister’s son, have lived, he had been 
the heir to all my fortunes. For towards 
her I sinned heavily, and for her sake would 
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I havo forgiven mankind. He too is dead, 
you tell me, but how many times must I 
prate this dull story in your ears. What 
news of my wife?” 

The face of the recluse grew black and 
savage as he uttered these last words. 

“ My dear sir,” replied Habakkuk, turning 
under pretence of laying aside his hat, but in 
reality to conceal the emotions of different 
kinds which suffused his visage with crim- 
son, “ why return ever to this painful sub- 
ject?” 

“What news of my wife?” continued the 
other severely. 

“ When last I heard of her,” replied Ha- 
bakkuk with a slight tremour, which always 
overcame him as he told his deliberate false- 
hoods to his unconscious victim, “ she was 
flaunting it gaily in the Krench capital, under 
the protection of Count By 

The recluse gazed fixedly on his pistols, as 
Ilabakkuk spoke. 

“ Not yet! not yet.” 

Habakkuk trembled as the iron man be- 
fore him turned a vacant gaze upon the fire, 
and muttered, “When will this maddened 
life end, when shall I earn the reward of 
all my perils, when have peace, when con- 
tent?” 

Never, thou miserable wretch! Thou 
hast sold thy very soul to the demon, for the 
love of gold, and over thy brow, in words of 
fire are written, “ Hope and peace enter not 
here.” 

The wealth of the man who sat before 
him was enormous; it would be greater, and 
Habakkuk Smith, during many long years, 
had coveted the possession of all this riches. 
There was but one means of earning it, and 
that one was base and vile, requiring more- 
over long patience, and an enduring villainy 
of no common order. The end, however, was 
a golden one, and that end Habakkuk Smith 
did not doubt to gain. 

“ And her daughter?” 

“Ts well,” 

“But it matters not. An angel from hea- 
yen would scarce now satisfy me that child 
was mine.” 

“Come, come, my friend, let us speak of 
other things,” said Habakkuk, to whom, as 
may naturally be supposed, the conversation 
was anything but agreeable. 

“Well, well,” replied the other, closing the 
volume before him, and laying it, with the 
pistols, aside, “ what money have you need of 
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for my week’s expenses, and ‘for the going”to 
and fro of these messengers to Paris?” 

“ My outlay has been unusual this week,” 
said Habakkuk, “ for I had some difficulty in 
tracing her. I am but a poor man myself, or 
I’should never mention these things.” 

“Tut! tut! Habakkuk, let me wrong no 
man, if I right none. I have no wish but 
that you should do these things effectively; 
I pay all willingly. How much?” 

“T do not rightly recollect me, if it be one 
or two hundred pounds, I need,” replied Ha- 
bakkuk, pondering. 

The recluse raised his head, while he 
opened a cheque- book. 

“T will write blank—hundred,” said he, 
after a pause, “you can fill in one or two as 
is needed,” and he handed the cheque to 
Smith. 

“T_ had serious business to attend to, or I 
had not been so late,” continued that gentle- 
man, “and now, lest I detain you from your 
rest, let me retire.” 

“Tam in no mood for sleep—sit you down; 
in yonder buffet you will find, as you know, 
wine and glasses. I am not often in humour 
for conversation—I am now. Let us talk.” 

“Willingly, my dear sir,” replied Smith, 
going to the cupboard indicated, and bringing 
forth a couple of decanters and as many 
glasses: “I am always, as you know, entirely 
at your service.” 

Smith removed the Bible and the pistols as 
he spoke, to the presence of both of which 
he had a great objection, aud then drawing 
his chair towards the fire, filled the glasses, 
and waited the pleasure of the other. 

“ Well, Habakkuk,” said the recluse, rais- 
ing his glass to his lips, “as you just now 
remarked, you are not a rich man.” 

“T am not.” 

While he made this reply, Habakkuk 
Smith’s pale face flushed slightly; he rather 
liked the turn the conversation was taking. 

“You are not. I knowit. Now, tell me, 
Habakkuk, you who know that riches have 
not brought me happiness or content, you 
who know that had poverty been my lot, it 
had perhaps been better for me; at all events 
had it been allotted that I should be ina 
humble sphere of life, and had this humble 
sphere been unvisited by guilt, I could resign 
my wealth this hour: you, I say, who know 
all this, tell me if wealth and distinction 
were suddenly yours, would it make you 
happy?” 
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Habakkuk Smith had now a deep game to 
play. To answer as he felt, would be to 
betray to his friend a secret which for years 
he had laboured to conceal; to show joy and 
gladness on his face would be equally dan- 
gerous. He therefore sank back in his chair, 
his spectacles serving him most wonderfully, 
and affected to reply, in a careless tone, 

“ Happy I really cannot say it would, but 
like most men I should feel a certain degree 
of satisfaction in eommanding an unlimited 
supply of money.” 

“Humph! but tell me, Habakkuk, did you 
in reality become possessed of this wealth, 
what use would you make of it—that is the 
question which I love to investigate. You 
are the only man that chance brings me: to 
study mankind is now my object, and I must 
study them in you.” 

“Oh!” said Smith, somewhat gaily, “at 
your old tricks, Harry, investigating the 
human heart. Ah! you philosophers and 
book men, despite your learning and wisdom, 
sometimes make very curious mistakes.” 

“We do,” said the other moodily, “but you 
forget my question, Habakkuk?” 

“Do with it—what would I do with my 
wealth? Excuse me, Henry,” said he hesitat- 
ingly, “ but were I to build castles in the air 
with sincerity it might, perhaps, not please 
you.” 

“ Speak, man, I am proof to whatever fancy 
would make you say.” 

“Why, then, Henry, to be frank, were I 
as rich as you, for example, I would marry, 
retire to the country, live the liberal lord of 
the manor, do good as far as I could, bring 
up my children in the way they should go, 
etc., etc.” 

As he spoke, the recluse raised his head, 
and, ere the other had finished, sat glaring at 
him like a wolf at his prey. 

“You would, you would, and you tell this 
to me. You would do as I did, you would, 
had you my wealth, place yourself in my 
position, as I was two years back, and this to 
me, from whose heart a word of yours has 
for ever taken hope; to me, whose happiness 
your tales blasted; to me, who, perhaps, had 
I not listened to you, had been still happy, 
sttll in the peaceful enjoyment of my once 
glad home?” 

Habakkuk rose, took his hat, and prepared 
to depart, a frown gathering upon his brow. 

“Henry, you forget yourself,” said he; 
“but no matter, I feel too keenly how deep 
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must be your sorrow, to be angered at your 
passion.” 

“Tam wrong; but let us quit this subject, 
let us not speak of that which revives the 
thought of things better forgotten.” 

“Let us do so,” replied Habakkuk, “but 
wisely to do so, let us speak no more to-night. 
You are too excited, my friend, to converse 
calmly.” 

“T am—good night, good night,” and, as he 
spoke, Henry sank back in his chair as if 
exhausted by the efforts he had made. 

Habakkuk Smith turned and left the ; 
his pale cheek, paler than usual, and his eyes 
flashing from beneath his brows. It was 
evident that he was angry, though he thought 
proper to restrain whatever feelings of emo- 
tion were raging within his bosom. As soon 
as he was gone, the recluse rose, changed his 
garb for one as poverty-stricken as possible, 
and, went out, taking a direction which led to 

“No. 7,” 
where arrived, he entered by the door behind 
—being opened to at a signal—and went up 
to the chamber-door, where a light still burnt. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FREDERICK WILSON AT HOME. 


When in the morning our hero, recumbent 
on his solitary couch, awoke once more to 
consciousness, it was in a state of considera- 
ble confusion of mind. His head ached with 
the potations in which he had too freely in- 
dulged, his tongue felt parched and fiery, his 
temples throbbed, his lips were cracked and 
painful, while, as far as he recollected the 
evening’s amusement, it appeared not at all 
to bear the scrutiny of a morning’s reflection. 

Frederick Wilson, though at a loss exactly 
to make out how matters had finally ended, 
remembered having played cards, and having 
given a bond for something; he had a con- 
fused recollection of losing a considerable 
sum of money to some person or other, of 
having given promises to pay, and I. O. U.’s 
in abundance. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at by the 
discriminating and sensitive reader, if Mr. 
Frederick Wilson, to use an American phrase, 
felt particularly small, and gazed round his 
garret without any inclination to indulge in 
the Bombastes vein, or even to imitate poor 
Robinson Crusoe and proclaim himself sole 
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monarch of all that fell within reach of his 
hasty survey. 

There is no sinner so hardened but the 
still small voice of conscience will sometimes 
reach him, unawares, perhaps, making but a 
slight assaalt, but still laying siege to the 
soul, in a manner sufficiently powerful to 
render the fact of its existence unmistakeable. 
Now, Wilson, with all his faults, was no 
adept in crime or guilt. His life was reck- 
less and careless, his existence flowed in a 
rude and pebbly channel, his time was mis- 
spent, but then there was that in him, which, 
when alone and calm, pointed out the error 
of his ways. He had gone astray, but he 
loved not his faults; his errors were those of 
situation, and he wanted but good company 
and the opportunity of amendment, to be a 
steady and industrious young man, not even 
without the ambition to end by something be- 
yond, as yet undefined. His heart and mind, 
indeed, might have been likened to some 
gioomy forest dell o’er which the leafy sweep 
of arching trees spread darkness and dreary 
associations, but which, when brought by the 
rude but well-meant axe of the woodman, 
into the broad effulgence of day, gave forth 
its myriad flowers beneath the sparkling rays 
ef the warm sun. So, the real nature of 
Wilson, warped and concealed by unfortu- 
nate habits and evil company, wanted but 
the rectifying influence of position, and some 
powerful motive, to become the truly excel- 
lent thing which in reality it was. 

Stretched upon his humble truckle-bed, 
cpposite a black and dreary-looking grate, the 
young man took in the whole room at a 
glance, and grimly noted its poverty-stricken 
appearance, 

It was, we have said, and we love always 
to come to the point at once, a garret,.and, 
we may further add, a small and uncomfort- 
able one. A bedstead, a chest of drawers, a 
table, and a couple of chairs, constituted the 
whole amount of furniture. 

The fireplace was dingy and dirty, and 
guiltless of any sign of fire. No welcome 
kettle graced the hob, and not an article 
edible or culinary was anywhere to be seen. 

On the table, however, lay a most suspi- 
cious-looking document, which had not yet 
caught Wilson’s eye. 

“ Heigho!” sighed our hero, “no fire to get 
ap to, no breakfast, neither, I suppose. But 
what is that on the table, a letter, a bill, a 
writ, or what?” and reaching out his hand, 


Frederick Wilson drew the document towards 
him. 

It was a polite request for the sum of one 
pound ten, being the amount of six weeks’ 
arrears of lodging, and a respectful notice for 
our disconsolate hero to suit himself as soon 
as possible with another domicile. 

“Confound the old harridan,” muttered 
Wilson, “ was ever mortal in such a plight as 
I? Without money, without credit, without 
a home, what am I to do? Yesterday, too, I 
was out of debt, and now heaven knows into 
what an abyss I have fallen.” 

Rat-tat, at the door, very sharply. 

“Who is there?” 

“ Please, sir, missus wants to speak with 
you as soon as convenient.’”” 

“ Tell Mrs. Mussle, to walk up in ten mi- 
nutes. Iam dressing,” and jumping out of 
bed, he suited the action to the word. : 

Perhaps there can be no conceived nothing 
more cheerless than for a man, on a cold 
bleak morning, in a miserable garret, to dress 
with no fire,no money, no breakfast, and in 
perspective, an interview with one’s landlady, 
on whose books one is marked considerably 
in arrears. It is one of those positive ills 
which scarcely one of those Irishmen, whose 
luxury and comfort is to be found in a du- 
deen, would be able to hold up against. Under 
such influence, the heart must feel chilled 
aud depressed; the veriest philosopher that 
ever studied o’er midnight lamp, and at that 
witching hour drank deep inspiration, would 
have burnt his books in sheer desperation. 
Imagine, therefore, our hero's sensations at 
the next stroke of fortune which occurs in 
this eventful history. 

“ My God, what is the meaning of this?” 
he next moment exclaimed, as stumbling 
against a chair, he sent his clothes on the 
floor, a heavy gingling of money being heard 
as they fell. 

To seize his coat and pantaloons and to 
empty the pockets on the table was the work 
of an instant; a most varied and singular as- 
semblage of articles repaid the investigation. 

Broken cigars, play bills, notes, pieces of 
string, crumbs, and other innumerable abo- 
minations covered the table; but beside these 
there came forth, to his utter astonishment, 
nearly a hundred sovereigns, solid, bright 
gold, unmistakeable portraits of the reigning, 
and certain deceased rulers of the land. 

Wilson stared like a madman at the golden 
heap, a mass of riches almost beyond belief. 
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“ Have I robbed somebody, or is it possible 
I have won all this?” cried he, raising his 
hands, to press them against his aching fore- 
head. 

The latter fact now burst clearly upon 
him, and reflection coming to his aid, our 
hero returned his treasure to his pockets, 
and swept the refuse into the fire-place. 

He then dressed, in utter silence, wrapped 
in deep thought. 

“Can I come in?” exclaimed a female 
voice, in no very honeyed accents, as Wilson 
buttoned his seedy coat, in the very act of 
concluding his toilet. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Mussle, walk in, very 
happy to see you this morning looking so 
charming, Mrs. Mussle; you come for your 
little account; very happy to oblige you in- 
deed,” continued Wilson, speaking with re- 
markable volubility, and handing the neces- 
sary sum to the presiding genius of the local- 
ity, “anything else I can do for you, Mrs. 
Mussle.” 

The namesake of that innocent animal to 
which the epithet lily-white is generally 
applied by the oi polloi, had entered the 
apartment, a fixed frown upon her stately 
brow, which, ere our hero had concluded his 
speech, had relaxed into a sweet smile, tem- 
pered by a slight dash of astonishment. 

“Nothing, I thank you, Mr. Wilson, no- 
thing. But is there anything I can do for 
you, sir. Pray excuse my giving warning, 
sir, but really times is bad —” 

“Tam quite aware of that, my dear Mrs. 
Mussle, so pray say no more about that. 
But do something for me, you can, I want 
breakfast, and I shall not breakfast alone. 
Will you be good enough, Mrs. Mussle, to 
procure me some coffee, tea, ham, eggs, some 
sausages, and let me have breakfast for four, 
as soon as possible. Mary can light a bit of 
fire, and then take a couple of notes for me. 
Here, Mrs. Mussle, is a sovereign to make 
these little purchases.” 

To say that the middle-aged landlady, 
with a large family of little children, and 
heavy taxes, was astounded, was to say little, 
but, like a prudent woman, she kept all her 
surprise to herself. 

“They shall be done, directly, sir—I will 
just take off my apron and put on my bon- 
net, and run of all them little errands my- 
self, Mary! Mary!” 

These last words were uttered in a loud 
voice, which penetrated from the upper to 
the lower regions. 
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“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“Come up and light the gentleman’s fire; 
be quick, bring up the wood and the coal- 
scuttle.” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

With this assurance, being satisfied, the 
landlady hurried down stairs. 

Frederick Wilson sank into a chair, plac- 
ing himself from habit near the fire, and was 
soon lost in a reverie. 

The house in which our hero dwelt was 
occupied by a vast variety of personages, 
the most remarkable of whom being fated to 
play some considerable part in this history, 
we shall give some brief account of them at 
once. 

The first floor unfurnished was let to a 
single young lady, by name Cornelia Pointer. 
Cornelia was a dress-inaker, not one of your 
hard-worked white slaves who toiled from 
four in the morning until midnight for a 
wretched pittance, but a young lady who, 
being possessed of considerable ability in her 
particular line of business, and having, more- 
over, a very good connection among the}very 
best of the neighbouring ‘shopocracy of Ox- 
ford-street, etc., employed some half{dozen 
assistants, who came to her at eight, and de- 
parted after twelve hours’ labour. Miss Cor- 
nelia Pointer was therefore very comfortably 
off, had very elegant furniture, and kept a 
maid servant, who slept in the back-kitchen , 
where all her culinary operations were carried 
on. Having to make breakfast, to cook din- 
ner, and to prepare tea for her mistress and 
six young ladies, it will readily be believed 
that her office was no sinecure. 

As Mrs. Mussle reached the landing, Miss 
Pointer opened her door, and wished her 
good morning. 

“ Good morning, Miss Pointer; how do you 
find yourself, miss, this morning? Very 
seasonable weather, though rather cold; it 
takes a deal of fire to warm one these cold 
days, and coals is very dear. There is no 
knowing, too, what price they may come to.” 

“T am sorry for it, though really we are 
so many in one room that we warm one an- 
other. We mingle our calories.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Mussle, who 
wondered what caloric meant, though sufti- 
ciently used to Miss Pointer’s fine words, not 
in any degree to be astonished; “but as I 
was saying, I hope you are quite well.” 

“Very well, I thank you, but walk in just 
one moment, and let-us have a little morceau 
—a bit of conversation.” 
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“ But, my dear Miss Pointer,” replied the 
landlady, with an air of great importance, 
“the gentleman is waiting for breakfast, and 
I have,a thousand things to do; I have coffee 
to buy, tea to buy, eggs to choose, ham to 
taste, and I know not what all besides.” 

“But of which of the gentlemen do you 


, speak!” inquired Miss Pointer, as she closed 


her door, and fairly hemmed Mrs. Mussle in, 
who, however, while she was speaking, had 
been slowly entering, or rather sidling into, 
the apartment. 

Imagine, reader, a capacious chamber, with- 
in it a presiding goddess in the shape of a 
fair, blue-eyed young lady, with long flaxen 
ringlets, taper-waist, and not unhandsome 
visage, and six inferior immortals of various 
shape and. hue, but all of the feminine gen- 
der, sewing, clipping, hemming, stitching, and 
surrounded by a whole peraphernalia of fe- 
male garments—unfinished ' bonnets, half- 
made caps, gowns without bodies, and bodies 
without tails, pelisses half-made, sleeves, 
scattered over table, chairs, floor, piano, amid 
a perfect army of patterns and shapes, and 
with all this the hum of many voices, and he 
will have some idea of the scene which pre- 
sented itself to the, however, accustomed 
eyes of Mrs. Mussle. 

“Of which of the gentlemen should I 
speak, but of that dear creature, Mr. Wilson, 
so handsome in his payments, and who places 
in my hands the care of his domestic arrange- 
ments!” 

“He certainly is a dear creature,” replied 
Miss Pointer, “and I always told you so, Mrs. 
M., but I thought you and he were two.” 

“ Ah!’ said Mrs. Mussle, in reply, “every 
body is liable to mistakes, one of mine was, 
even for one moment, to suspect the honour 
and gentility of that excellent young gentle- 
man, who owes me no rent, and gives me a 
sovereign to lay out in his little domestic 
necessaries. Yes, Miss Pointer,” continued 
the landlady who could own her fauis, “I 
am not above saying I was mistaken. Gcu- 
tlemen do not always get their money regu - 
lar, but they as pays when they does get it, 
is real gentlemen, and they as don’t, aint.” 

“ A very correct observation of yours, Mrs. 
Mussle, that individuals, who, having pecu- 
niary means within their reach, do not do 
honour to their engagements, I look upon as 
anomalies upon the face of the earth, And 
Mr. Wilson has paid you his rent?” 

“Every blessed halfpenny.” Here the 
six young ladies giggled, remarking, sotto 
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voce, something, of which the words “ queer ” 
and “ creature” formed the burden. 

“But I observed, Mrs. Mussle, that you 
had an unusual degree of business to attend 
to this morning; Mr. Wilson cannot be“about 
to give a déjetiner in that hole’ of his up 
stairs.” 

“Hole, Miss, Oh!” cried the landlady, 
somewhat indignantly, “hole, for them as 
pays five shillings a-week for lodging and 
attendance; I call it a perfect little paradise.” 

“For five shillings a-week, certainly, for 
that small sum—I may say, that very trifling 
sum, one cannot expect much; still, it is not 
exactly the locality in which a gentleman 
would like to invite his friends to breakfast.” 

“Ah! Miss P.; bachelors does many 
worse things;” and the good landlady shook 
her head and looked vastly mysterious, 
“there’s my husband; well, afore he was 
married, he scarce knowed what it was to 
get a night’s rest. He was always a-making 
strange bed-places—a lamp-post, a kennel, 
a door-way, anything, it was all the same to 
him. They says as how, Miss P., poverty 
makes us put up with strange bed-fellows; I 
should say, being unmarried, makes a man 
put up with very unpartikler beds. 

“ As to the dormitory part of the matter,” 
replied the young lady, with a slight toss of 
head, “ we single persons cannot be expected 
to know much on the subject, though, I may 
say, I have little doubt that being a bache- 
lor—when a man must be miserablé—makes 
him also very indifferent about coming home, 
and it may happen that he may for once take 
up with a lamp-post.” ; 

“Lord love you,” said the landlady, with 
the gravity of a police-Solon, “ it’s quite com- 
mon, and my husband has many a time said 
to me, ‘ Betsy,’ says he, ‘when I ben in that 
way, I never knowed the difference.’ Oh, 
that huzzy Mary, she’s a-spilling the coals all 
over the stairs. I never see such careless 
things as them servants is, in all my life!” 

With these words, Mrs. Mussle bounced 
out of the room. 

“ Mary,” cried she to the unfortunate de- 
linquent, who was a story higher in the house, 
“ you're a-spilling the coals all about.” 

“No, I ain’t, ma‘am.” 

“No answer, you huzzy, cos I heard you.’ 
What, do you think there is nothing else to 
be done in this blessed world but clean aftr 
you, you lazy wretch, seeing you won't do it 
yourself. But make haste, and light the 
gentleman’s fire!” 

12 
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Mary muttered some answer which was 
inaudible, and then Mrs. Mussle, conscious of 
having loitered, hastened to execute our 
hero’s commissions, anxious, in part, to see 
how much per-centage she might venture to 
squeeze out of the sovereign she was com- 
missioned to lay out, on the principle of 
spontaneous consumption so cleverly ex- 
plained by a writer in a certain popular mis- 
cellany. 


—_— 


CHAPTER VII. 
A BACHELOR'S BREAKFAST. 


About an hour after the occurrence of the 
events detailed in our last chapter, the gloomy 
garret, in which our hero had awoke, and 
therein dressed shivering and shaking all the 
while, presented a picture very different to 
what had been gazed upon in gloomy sad- 
ness, ere the unexpected golden shower awoke 
him to life and energy. 

The grate, though none of the largest, and 
being, moreover, by no means elegant in its 
form, was filled high with blazing coals, 
which spread around a genial sense of 
warmth, in itself no mean concomitant of 
happiness—red, crackling and hot, with 
blazing summit and fiery front, it looked as 
if it might have said, come use me, to the 
thin slices of bread, which were certainly in- 
tended to be toasted thereat. 

On one side stood steaming a small black 
kettle, not one of your bright, cosy, happy- 
looking, matrimonial, boilers of hot water, 
but a true bachelor one, all soot and coal, 
which was variously used by eyery member 
of the great human family, composing the 
denizens of that house. 

A coffee-pot equally dingy in its outside 
garment, but diffusing around the aroma of 
a beverage, which cheers, but not inebriates, 
and which unlike more potent liquids con- 
duces to, not destroys health, graced the op- 
posite side, and seemed to vie in its efforts at 
sending forth both sound and vapour. Bright 
visions in the foggy days of life, how Wilson 
watched you and rejoiced. 

But not Wilson only. 

Thetable whilsome so bare was covered by 
a goodly array of crockery and provender. 
Four cups, singularly happening to be all of 
the same pattern, and still more extraordi- 
nary, the same number of saucers graced a 
small corner of the cloth, while tea-pot kept 
them close company. Plates, knives and 
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forks, bread, toast, ham and sausages, with 
various articles equally useful and agreeable, 
took up the vacant space, around which four 
individuals sat engaged in lively discourse. 

Beside Wilson was Count Marino Rhino, 
remarkable only for his rough moustache, 
and the very apocryphal state of his linen. 

On the opposite side of the fire, sat a tall 
young man, whose very seedy habiliments, 
turned-down collar, long hair, and pale vi- 
sage, would have instantly proclaimed him 
an aspirant to poetic fame, had not every 
second word he spoke revealed the secret to 
his hearers. Naturally possessed of a good 
heart, and of abilities which might have aided 
to raise him to @ very respectable station in 
society, this young man, by fond and enthu- 
siastic parents, had been unfortunately chris- 
tened Ben Jonson Walters. We say unfor- 
tunately, for no sooner did he attain to an 
age, when he was able to distinguish between 
a poet and postman, than, struck by the coin- 
cidence of name, he at once aimed at the for- 
mer vocation. Sent to London by his father, 
a small farmer in Sussex, as clerk to a bank- 
ing house, a situation he had obtained for 
him, through the interest of his landlord, Ben 
Jonson Walters soon found his duties too 
irksome for his aspiring mind; facts were all 
very well, but they should have been poetic 
facts; figures were excellent, that is figures 
of speech, and consequently, neglecting his 
duties to write sonnets (he had composed one 
on the back of a hundred pound note), he 
was suspended for three months, both in si- 
tuation and salary. Mr. Wentworth, the 
banker in question, had the greatest respect 
for the integrity and superior mind of his 
father, and accordingly did not dismiss him, 
being anxious to give him a taste of what 
three months liberty, unaccompanied by 
cash, would bring about. 

A month had now elapsed, and late hours, 
bad company and idleness had done much to 
cause a change in his outward man, while 
none had taken place in his resolution to live 
by the proceeds of his pen. His grand effort 
was an epic poem, the subject of which was a 
sketch of the history of the English people, 
with his views of and speculations as to the 
causes of popular misery, with remedies 
therefore. This grand undertaking, however, 
proceeded slowly, and meanwhile number- 
less small pieces had been executed, and pa- 
tiently distributed among the vast number of 
reporteries for prose and poetry, which tempt 
many an unfortunate wight to devote nume- 
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rous hours to composition, in the belief that 
editors are in want. of contributors, and that 
productions of ability are always accepta- 
ble. 

Unhappy mistake. Not every magazine, 
review and periodical in the kingdom, if each 
were multiplied four fold, and twice four fold, 
would contain one half the articles, essays, 
tales, romances and poems, which in ceaseless 
cartloads are poured forth upon an editorial 
table. The fecundity of the human pen isa 
moral phenomenon of the age. Announce to 
morrow anew monthly publication, and ere 
this day week, if your undertaking has had 
much publicity given to it, you shall have 
before you, of continued tales, whole three 
volume romances, short stories, &., enough 
for more than a twelvemonths’ use, Who 
writes it all is a mystery to us. Your regu- 
lar hard working authors, whose productions 
are published, and whose labours amuse and 
edify the public are few in number, while of 
amateurs the name is legion. . Still we say 
write on, it is scarcely possible to compose 
without a certain amount of thought, and 
thinking is good for all. 

Ben Jonson Walters, like all young be- 
ginners, fell into the error of supposing that 
editors would greedily devour his poems, and 
quarrel for the honoyr of seeing his name in 
their pages. His eyes were opened by de- 
grees. He got answers, polite, nay, kind 
ones, but in all cases refusal accompanied the 
reply.* 

* And here a word to certain writers who paint 
editors and publishers as literary cormorants, that 
uniformly reject what is sent them, who scarcely 
deign to reply to unceasing letters, or if they do so, 
accompany their refusals with insolence and cold- 
ness. Nothing is further from the truth. Of course 
the fast pressure of matter offered to the eye of those 
who sit in the critical judgment seat, must cause 
delay and loss of time, but we are sure that in the 
present day, editors and publishers for the most part 
are far from deserving the obliquy thrown upon 
them by disappointed authors. If a MS. be sent to 
any publication, with a polite requegg for its examina- 
tion, it will be examined, and if the writer have any 
patience, politely returned and accepted. If, how- 
ever, impatient'at a delay, which is often inevitable, 
the author pours upon the possessor of his lucubra- 
tions, letter after letter, at first polite, then cold, then 
severe, then angry, he must expect the natural con- 
sequence. Most living writers have been editors, and 
what could be more gentlemanly and considerate than 
the conduct of Dickens, of Ainsworth, of Howe, of 
Jerrold, Lever, and hosts of others, to those who 
volunteered their literary services to them. The er- 
tor, however, has become a received thing, and how- 
ever exploded the cause, will, we doubt not, while 
society has its satirisers, be received as. one of those 
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But we. forget Ben Jonson Walters, A 
the time we allude to, the young poct’s funds 
had vanished into thin air, and had not his 
hopes been singularly great, despondancy 
would have come over him. But his was the 
poet’s dream of greatness still. He sighed 
for fame and renown, he believed himself 
capable of commanding them, and nightly 
round his pillow came fantastic visions of 
glory, which cradled still his earnest desire 
to be one of the stars in the firmament, that 
was to cover the hundred years comprising 
the new century, with glory ever more. 

Mr. James Wilkinson, “a gentleman of the 
press,” and a very young gentleman of that 
fraternity, made up the number of the in- 
vited. 

“ This is what I call a capital dejetiner,” 
said the Count, “and reminds me of the days 
when I was in my native country, and ate 
the heads of wild boars and venison off my 
own estate.” 

“ That must have been a very long time 
ago,” said the juvenile member of the fourth 
estate, winking slyly at Mr. Walters, “ since 
you speak like a , I may say, like alive 
Briton.” qssue 

“Tam proud to hear you say so,” replied 
the Count gravely, “I had always an apti- 
tude for the langue, for languages.” . 

“An instinctive perception of foreign 

tongues,” put in Ben Jonson, “as my great 
namesake says, nature makes languages 


‘ As if she meant to hide the name of things 
Under her wings, and make the world her quarry.’ 


“But, gentlemen,” interfered our ‘hero, 
who, aided by Mary, the kitchen-maid, ele- 
vated to the rank of waiter, pro. tem., had 
been preparing everything for immediate con- 
sumption, “the breakfast waits. What do 
you take, Count, tea or coffee.” 

“ Coffee,” replied the foreign nobleman, 
“we always take cafe for breakfast; tea, 
nevere.” 

“ Coffee,” exclaimed Ben Jonson Walters, 
“ sinceI have heard that the French Academy 
of Medicine have declared it genial to the 
brain, and proper food for poets, I drink 
nothing else.” 

“ Water, gin and brandy,” said Mr. Wilkin- 
son with a grin, “for my part, I have no 
great opinion of either tea or coffee. They 
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are all very well for women, but we of the 
stronger sex require something more potent. 
In the morning, however, when one’s head 
aches, as mine does now, most confoundedly, 
they are good restoratives.” 

Mr. Wilkinson was a small youth, with a 
red visage, nose to match, eyes of varied hue, 
in which the sanguine predominated, but on 
the present occasion had also a slight tinge of 
pallor. It was quite clear that the mild be- 
verages before him were not his habitual 
draughts, and that the stronger liquids were 
much more common than was at all whole- 
some or genial.” 

“ Don't say no,” exclaimed Mr. Wilson, “ if 
you would rather have brandy and water 
and a cigar for breakfast, say the word, and 
its done. Anything to oblige, my dear fel- 
low.” 

“Why no! you are very good,” replied Mr. 
James Wilkinson, looking a little alarmed at 
the prospect of exchanging the good things 
before him for so apocryphal a breakfast as 
spirit and smoke, “ but this morning I have a 
fancy that a little tea and coffee will do me 
good. Really, I drank so much spirituous 
liquid last night, I feel somewhat feverish.” 

“Perhaps,” said the Count, who recollected 
the young man’s hit about his long absence 
from his country, “ perhaps the other would 
make the gentleman sick; I should rather 
say it would.” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Wilkinson, looking very 
big, “ Sir, I would have you know * 

What he did not say, but his cheeks swell- 
ing out, and his yellow skin puffing up, gave 
no inapt idea of the frog in the fable. 

“Come, gentlemen,” continued Mr. Frede- 
rick Wilson, “ fire away; the coffee waits. 
By the bye, Ben Jonson, where were you 
last night. We missed you at Jerry’s, lost a 
chance, you did; I fell into a good thing last 
night.” 

“SoIshould say,” observed Mr. Walters, 
with a peculiarly meaning smile, “so I should 
say. But you ask me where I was. I must 
say that is rather a difficult matter for me to 
answer, as I myself feel somewhat dubious 
on this point. I was, I fancy, a little eleva- 
ted; you must know I was dining at the 

Head, with a few gentlemen, literary 
gentlemen, whom our mutual friend Wilkin- 
son here introduced me too, when all the go 
was, 

* Fill the bowl with rosy wine, 
Around our temples roses twine,’ 
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gained the victory over’ my senses, and we 
sallied forth into the streets, singing 


* Let’s banish business, banish sorrow, 
To the gods belongs to-morrow,’ 


Captivated by a little beauty in the streets, a 
sweet little creature, I would on her roseate 
lips have fixed a kiss, when some low fellow, 
80 


* Rugged Russian bear’ 
took advantage of my inebriety, punched 
my head, and sent me rolling into the ken- 
nel.” 

“In glorious style,” cried Wilkinson with 
a laugh, “ and didn’t make a speech when he 
got up!” 

Having uttered this sage observation, while 
transferring.a thin sausage to his plate, the 
devotee to brandy. and water again relapsed 
into silence, while Wilson poured him out a 
second cup of coffee, and Walters added, “ A 
hard blow he hit me; 

* I think I see thee still, 
And on thy blade and dudgeon spots of blood, 
Which was not so before.’” 

Our hero meantime could scarcely pre- 
serve his gravity at the discovery which he 
had accidentally made. An indistinct idea 
had taken possession of him, that he had in 
rescuing Mary, committed assault upon 
friends, and he would have readily avowed 
his share in the transaction, but that the 
instinctive desire to keep everything in re- 
gard to Mary Cartwright a profound secret, 
intervened and prevented him. 

Breakfast continued, tea, coffee, ham, toast 
disappeared with an expedition which would 
have astonished even an Ojibbeway; at 
length though some stray morsels still re- 
mained upon the festive board, the quartett 
suddenly ceased, each man declaring his .ap- 
petite perfectly satisfied. 


HERE ENDETH THE FIRST BOOK. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


THE JaPANESE MINSTRELS. 


Cuapter I. 


MRS. LEWIS. 


Opposite No. 7, and forming one of the 
focusses, where gossip entertained itself in 
connection with the ‘mysterious : personage 
who inhabited the old house, which ever re- 
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tained its padlock—symbolical of the silence 
which reigned within, was. a shop,one of those 
shops only to be found in London. Neither 
grocer nor greengrocer, neither tea dealer, 
nor oilman, neither tobacconist, nor cheese- 
man, it was all in one, and beershop to boot; 
outside were stalls covered with a perpetual 
and heterogeneous growth of cabbages, turnips, 
celery, oysters, &c., which appeared endured 
with a power of always renewing themselves; 
for however great the consumption during the 
day, and however bare the boards at night, 
early in the morning, long before any sensi- 
ble individual had left his bed, they were 
again replenished to the great satisfaction of 
all those whose credit was good with the pre- 
siding spirit of the house. Within—but to 
describe what that shop contained, would 
demand a genius equal to his who catalogued 
the ships before Troy. Let it suffice, that des- 
pite the multitudinous nature of its contents, 
it was very small, and only served its pur- 
pose by being crowded with boxes, drawers, 
jars, cupboards, from ceiling to floor, and by 
having lockers, to use a nautical phrase, in 
every possible and impossible place. To add 
to its discomfort, it contained a staircase, or 
rather ladder, which led by an almost per- 
pendicular ascent to the upper regions, let 
on moderate terms to single men, as a billin 
the window generously informed the’ public. 

Mrs. Lewis, a middle-aged, hard-featured 
little woman, appeared as stationary as any 
of her goods and chattels, she was perpetually 
behind the counter in one particular place, 
weighing half ounces, and haif pounds, of all 
sorts, and keeping a back parlour, for ‘no 
other purpose than to show, that if she chose, 
shécould at any time retire within herself, 
and cause dreadful calamities in innumera- 
ble families by refusing credit. Mrs. Lewis 
was a clever woman, for though a great many 
people got into her books, they never staid 
there, which, seeing the greasy nature of her 
ledger was a blessing. Many of her rivals 
would have given much to know the secret, 
by which she preserved herself from bad 
debts, there was, however, no great magic in 
the matter, it arose from the fact, that she 
never trusted very poor people, she could not 
afford it; with her, poverty was a crime. In 
fact in character, and a little in appearance, 
she had beard enough for a hussar; she was 
a Jew. 

The good lady’s morals were of a peculiar 
cast, so that people paid their way, she never 
inquired whence came their money. It fol_ 
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lows that her lodgers. were often, of some- 
what @ suspicious order. At the, time. of 
which we now. speak, her upper apartments 
were occupied by some mysterious personage, 
whose presence had diverted public curiosity, 
for a time, from No. 7, over the way; from 
morn till evening, and almost from. evening 
till morn, there emanated from Mrs. Lewis's 
lodgings sounds. which provoked the most.in- 
tense and lively interest. It appeared.as if 
the bells of some good-natured church. had 
been allowed @ holiday, and were spending 
their vacation with Mrs. Lewis, which while 
it spoke volumes for their humility, said 
nothing for their taste. Their activity, no 
man within a mile appeared willing to. dis- 
pute, for every tune, carol, air, popular or 
unpopular, domestic or foreign, had the be. 
nefit of their instrumentalisation. When 
Mrs. Lewis was asked questions, all she could 
say was, that her rooms were occupied by six 
men, who never went out, or showed them- 
selves even in her shop. Her apartments 
had been taken by a well-dressed gentleman, 
who wore moustaches and a cloak, and 
whose accent was slightly foreign; he paid 
like a prince, came at least once aday, and 
it was no part of her business to ask ques- 
tions. 

A few mornings after the enrichment of 
our friend Wilson, Mrs. Lewis was alone in 
her sanctuary, dividing, with singular inge- 
nuity, a pound of tea into eighteen ounce 
packets, when‘an elderly female entered, in 
search of provender, 

“Good morning, Mrs. Lewis,” said the 
beldame. 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Peacock, what can I 
do for you,” replied the other, leaning two 
hands on the counter. , 

“ A quarter of cheese, a loaf, and a pint. of 
beer.” 

“ Very good.” 

“ Ah! Mrs. Lewis,” continued the ancient 
female, while the other was occupied in pre- 
paring the various articles ordered. “ What 
can them darkened windows over the, way 
mean? No good, I am sure.” 

“You may say that, Mrs. Peacock,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. L., shaking her head myste- 
riously, “ no, good, I’m sure. People. don’t 
take big houses and old, houses, and people 
too with plenty of money, for nothing.” _, 

“ What can it be,” continued Mrs. P. pass- 
ing her two hands under her apron, and rais- 
ing them convulsively to her breast, “ body 
snatchers at the least.” 
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“ Burkers perhaps,” replied Mrs. L. 

“ And your people,” said Mrs. P., with des- 
perate energy, for, though this was a forbid- 
den topic, she was determined to elicit some 
information, “ they puzzle me.” 

“ Do they,” remarked Mrs. L. drily. 

“Not but of course they are highly res- 
pectable,” said the antiquated dame in some 
alarm; she owed a score of eleven shillings, 
elevenpence, three farthings,—“ of course, but 
them bells puzzles me.” 

“ And between you and me, and the bed- 
post,” whispered the half mollified Mrs. L., 
“they puzzles me. Their gentleman pays 
like a gentleman, and has everything out of 
this shop, but what six men are shut up, a 
continually playing on bells for, I can’t think.” 

“Nor I,” and the two women’s heads near- 
ly came in contact in their mutual energy. 

“ And then, Mrs. Peacock, he ain’t been a 
near ’em for two days, and they never shows 
theirselves. Lor they must be starved.” 

“Lor! perhaps they lives ‘avout cating.” 

“Without eating, Mrs. P. Bless you, 
they're the best customers I have, for eggs 
and bacon.” 

“ Mrs. Lewis,” said a deep hollow voice at 
the top of the stairs. 

The two women, in visible alarm, looked 
upwards by one common impulse, and could 
scarcely restrain a shriek. 

All they saw was the shaved head of a man, 
with pale, haggard face, and a tail of hair be- 
hind, carefully knotted with white tape. 

Before they could make any more com- 
plete investigation, the apparition had va- 
nished, leaving the door ajar, to carry on the 
conference, which was brief, but decidedly 
satisfactory. 

“ Mrs. Lewis,” repeated the voice this time 
almost faintly. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the somewhat alarmed 
‘woman. 

“ Our gov'nors forget us, and we’re starved. 
Send us up two quarterns, four pounds of 
bacon, two dozen eggs, six pots of beer, and 
leave ’em on the landing.” 

The door closed. 

“These lodgers,” said Mrs. Lewis tri- 
umphantly, “that’s about their breakfast 
every morning. Aint they customers?” 

“Well! I never,” exclaimed Mrs, Peacock, 
“ Good morning, Mrs. L.,” and away the bel- 
dame hurried to spread round the neighbour- 
hood, the news of the sudden appearance in 
Mrs. Lewis’s shop, of twelve men with shaved 
heads, and pig-tails, who breakfasted on six 
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quarterns, twelve dozen eggs, and sixteen 
pots of the best ale. 

Mrs. Lewis, left alone, proceeded to obey 
the directions given her by the man in the 
shaven crown, and calling to her aid her 
auxiliary Jinn, one Tom Stop, the whole order 
was speedily deposited at the top of the land- 
ing, whence through the half-open doors, it 
still more speedily vanished. 

Scarcely had this duty been performed, 
when a hackney coach drove up to the door, 
and a man alighted therefrom. He was 
young, say thirty, of handsome mien, but 
with little grey eyes, that gave a suspicious 
expression to his countenance. He wore 
moustaches, and a pointed beard, which, with 
a large blue cloak, gave him the appearance 
of being a foreigner. Paying his fare, he en- 
tered hurriedly. 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Lewis,” he exclaim- 
ed, “any news.” 

“ Oh! no sir,” said the lady, “only your 
people were nearly starved, and I was obliged 
to give them breakfast.” 

“ The devil? I ought to have known it,” 
said the other, “ whom did you see?” 

“No one.” 

The man’s momentary glance of anger va- 
nished. : 

“ My good woman, then how did you ma- 
nage.” 

“They called out at the top of the stairs, 
and I sent it up to the landing.” 

“Bravo!” cried the man, “ that is magni- 
ficent. Do the same always when I ‘fail to 
come. Give them whatever they order, ex- 
cept you have it not. Hand me thethange 
when I come down,” and he threw a sove- 
reign on the counter. 

“ By the way,” he added, as he set his foot 
on the stairs, “do they talk much of us in 
the neighbourhood.” 

“ The fact is, Sir, all the talk is of No. 7.” 

“ No. 7,” said the man, “what mean you.” 

Mrs. Lewis explained. 

“Hum,” said the man musing, “ this is 
strange. What sort of man was it.” 

As far as she could gather from report, 
Mrs. Lewis did-so. 

“ Singular this, devilish singular. Some 
rich old fool I expect,” and the man went up 
stairs musing. 

“Not half so singular as you,” muttered 
Mrs. Lewis to herself. 

And she and Tom Stop both shook their 
heads; leaving them thus interestingly occu- 
pied, we follow the stranger up stairs. 
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Scenes in the Parana. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE JOURNAL OF A 
NAVAL OFFICER. 

[The Parana is a continuation of the 
river Plate in South America. It has 
lately been the seat of hostile operations 
between the combined squadrons of Eng- 
land and France and the forces of Rosas, 
the despot of the Argentine republic. 
The following is extracted from the jour- 
nal of an English naval officer, who, though 
actively employed, found time to look 
about him, and observe the manners and 
customs of the almost unknown country in 
which he was on duty.—Ep 

At day-break Captain A— and myself 
started in the gig for Goya, for the pur- 
pose of observation. We landed a short 
distance below the town, where several ves- 
sels were loading hides, salted beef, horse- 
hair, and other commodities, in a desperate 
hurry, to enable them to go down under 
protection of the men-of-war past the bat- 
teries of San Lorenzo. The establishment 
at which we landed belongs entirely to an 
Engiishman of the name of D——n, who, 
having married a native lady, a relation of 
the rovernor, and thus become naturalised, 
has jaid out some capital in establishing a 
large distillery of canea, or rum, from 
the sugar cane; also a large cattle farm, or 
estancia. I was informed by him that 
he owned sixty square miles of land of a 
mosi fertile and productive nature, from 
which, in consequence of the very unset- 
tled state of the country, he had been 
obliged to part, including the stock of 
horses, cattle, sheep, &c., on it, and 800 
mares, in exchange for 4,000 head of cattle, 
to be immediately delivered to him at this 
establishment, which he was killing with 
the utmost despatch, to.convert their bodies 
into portable mercantile commoditi s, and 
send them through the hostile parts of the 
Parana, by this, in the present state of 
the country, supposed last chance. 

‘rhe final instalment of cattle, comprising 
1,500 head, arrived as I was conversing 
with him, and a noble lot of animals they 
were; he calculated that it would take five 
clear days to dispose of them, or rather to 
traxsfer their bodies into the staple pro- 
duce of the country, consisting uf hides, 
tallow, salt and gerked beef, and hair, Al- 
though a terribly revolting sight, I deter- 
minded to.see the operation of this whole- 
sale slaughter. 

Mr. D—— showed me an immense vat, 
into which a small pipe was introduced 
from a diminutive builer. He informed 
me it was intended to hold the bones 
of one hundred newly slaughtered bul- 
locks, from which were expressed, by 
means of steam, six pipes of juice or 
marrow; this, of course, is extremely valu- 
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able. He alsoshowed mea sample of rice, 
grown in one of the Parana islands, which 
appeared to be of a very fine and excellent 
quality. I was much struck by an ob- 
servation he made, which seemed to me 
extremely apposite and correct. “ The is- 
lands in the Parana,” he said, “are capa- 
ble, with the least labour and expense, of 
growing more rice than the world can con= 
sume.” I should add, from what I have 
heard of the cultivation of rice, that these 
islands are intended for it by nature, being 
overflowed exactly at the proper time of 
year to nourish the plant to perfection. It 
is indeed @ melancholy thing to see Eng- 
lish, American, and other foreigners, with 
all their enterprise, capital, industry, 
working day and night to clear out their 
roperty from this most productive, most 
autiful, and most healthy soil and cli- 
mate. 

I was quite delighted to hear this 
morning that the convoy were allowed ten 
days longer to complete their arrangements. 
I was pretty certain that this would be the 
case from my knowledge of our chief’s cha- 
racter, whose surpassing quickness of per- 
ception as regards the language, customs, 
and feelings of the country, exceeds that 
of every person. I ever met. Only cone 
ceive the benighted state of this country 
when the germs of civilisation in its Euro- 
pean population are driven away. It is 
really dreadful to think of the disgusting 
immorality and horrible barbarism ‘to 
which this country, most blessed by God’s 
providence, but most cursed by man’s 
wickedness, will return. 


There is a omen | in this country and 


climate that, I think, in some measure ac- 
counts for the outrageous and_ horrible 
cruelties for which the inhabitants are fa- 
mous both towards man and beast: I will 
divide it into three heads: Ist. The people 
being derived from Spain, a country noto- 
rious for their cruel and bloody propensi- 
ties; 2d. Their familiarising children of all 
conditions (except the higher classes) with 
the sight of blood by the constant slaughter 
of cattle; indeed they provide their children 
with a knife as soon as they can walk; and 
3d. The extreme excitability of the cli- 
mate. These'and the insecure state of life 
and property are the principal causes. of 
the dreadful butcheries and murders we so 
constantly hear or read of; and I can:only 
add, if I were to write down all the a 

— scenes I have witnessed, I should 


killing of the unfortunate brutes was con- 
ducted with horrid and revolting cruelty; 
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but the very skilful manner in which the 
lassos were thrown, and the extreme cool- 
ness and vigilance of the guachas, was ad- 
mirable. Immediately that the animals 
were pithed, the guachas disentangled 
their lassos, and left them to the skinner, 
who proceeded with great skill and cele- 
rity in skinning, disembowelling, and cut- 
ting off the fore legs and quarters. A bul- 
lock-cart then took the meat and hide, 
tind proceeded with it to the shambles or 
cutting-up place. The quarters were then 
hung on a sort of frame-work in long 
rows, and were taken off by cutters-up as 
required, who shaved off narrow flakes, 
and then returned the bones to the frame, 
leaving many pounds of good meat on 
them, which they utterly disregarded, as 
well as the meat of the heads. Carts then 
conveyed the meat, when ready, to the 
open sheds, where it was placed in vats 
twenty feet square, and laid in layers of 
salt and beef; these looked so large, that 
they resembled the commencement of an 
English haystack. Whilst I was there, I 
saw two hundred and three animals killed, 
and the pile of meat had reached the 
height of three feet and upwards. As 
the whole of this mass of flesh still qui- 
vered with vitality, you may suppose I was 
much pleased to see the arrival of the boat 
which was to convey me away from so 
horrid a scene. 

But so thoroughly did curiosity conquer 
repugnance, that on the following day I 
went again to the saladeira, to see the con- 
cluding process, and found the daily 
butchery just over, 204 more having 
been slaughtered. I had the curiosity to 
examine the fire-place that heated the 
boiler for extracting the bone juice; the 
fuel was composed of bones and beef—yes, 
veritable beef—the coarser parts, which, 
with the bones that had been before de- 
prived of their marrow, made a furious 
and very hot fire. Mr. D—— was kind 
enough to tell me the cost of each ani- 
mal, which, as it gives a good idea of 
the profits to be made in this country 
in peaceable times, I will put down on 
paper. The price per head for cattle is 
about ten shillings sterling. The follow- 
ing is the value of the different parts of a 
bullock, by the last quotation from the 
Monte Video market, Wet hide, average 
weight 45 lbs., is 43d. per lb., equal to 
16s. 104d. The parts of the anima! salted, 
say, although much under the mark, one 
cwt., £1 6s. per cwt.- Fat, tallow, and 
marrow, average half cwt., at £2. 10s. per 
ewt. Adding, therefore, the three items 
together, it amounts to £3 7s. 103d. on 
each animal, from which, by subtracting 
10s. as prime cost, and 10s. expenses (b 
far too much), there remains a clear profit 
of £2. 7s. 104d 


“BETTER, TIMES!” 


(These are said to have been the words of Napoleon, 
when drinking from a small spring among the 
rocks of Elba.) 


“ Better times,” said the desolate chief, as he drained, 

From the clear gushing spring of the cleft, 

One cup to the land were his memory remained, 

And the friends whom his fortunes had left. 

“ Better times,” ‘tis the hold of each storm-beaten 
heart, 

That hopes against hope as it climbs, 

Though the signs of their coming grow faint, and 
depart, 

Yet the watchword is still “‘ better times,” 


The young and the fearless, what temples of trust 

They build on the promise of years; 

It may bring them but wrecks, it will bear them to 
dust, 


~Yet how radiant the prospect appears. 


There are honours to win, there are love tones to hear, 
There are homes beneath leaf-laden limes ; 

And some, in the future, may find them, but ne’er 
What they dreamt of in those “ better times !’” 


The patriot believes, though the land of his pride, 
In whose triumphs he trusted, hath found, 

How wisdom grows feeble, and brothers divide, 
When days of disaster abound. 

But concord and victory rise to his sight, 

Through the deluge of tears and of crimes, 

And he sees his hope’s banner still float, in the light 
Of those future and far-better times ! 


Our friends, has their love grown forgetful, and far 
From the hearts that remember them thus ? 

Let us hear of their weal, it will shine like a star, 

Through the clouds that close darkly'o’er us : 

We speak of them often, and yet there are names, 
Never uttered, though heard like far chimes, 

Or voices that come, in the silence of dreams, 

To our love, and their faith, “‘ better times !” 


Our foes, have we found them, whose fortunes or fears 

Met ours, in the struggle of life, 

And tasted the wormwood, it might be the tears, 

That blend with those waters of strife. 

Was the hand, armed with hate, grasped in friend- 
ship of old ? 

Against tried and true love were its crimes ? 

Let the olive grow green, where the Lara hath rolled ; 

To our memory and theirs, “ better times !” 


“ Better times!” we have watched for their march to 
begin, 

When the skies were as wintry as now ; 

But it may be the world was less weary within, 

And the toil-marks less deep on the brow. 

* Better times!” we have sought them by wisdom’s 
calm ray, 

We have called them with folly’s gay chimes, 

But they came not, and hope by her watch-fire grows 
grey, 

Yet to each and to all “ better times!” 


Stranolar, 1847. Frances Brown. 
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Tie Two Wuts on the Rock.* 
A Stony or THE SierRA DB Ronpa. 
BY EDMUND OLLIER. 


“ Ay, something must be done ; 
What, yet I know not: something which shall make 
Tho thing that I have suffer’d but a shadow 
In the dread lightning which avenges it ; 
Brief, rapid, irreversible—destroying 
The consequence of what it cannot cure.” —SHELLEY. 


Some few years back, while residing in 
the south-west of Spain, I determined 
upon making a tour to the little town of 
Ronda, which, from the wildness and sin- 
guiarity of its situation, I had been inform- 
ed was well worth a visit. Accordingly, 
having made the necessary arrangements, 
I set out, accompanied by a guide, and was 
soon high up on the Sierra or chain of 
mountains where the town is situated, 
and to which it gives its name. 

For some miles, as we proceeded along a 
narrow ridge on the summit of the moun- 
tains, the scenery around was highly 
luxuriant and southern; the ground on 
each side sloping down into exquisite 
valleys, where the lush-green vines, creep- 
ing in long pendulous festoons from pole 
to pole, hung out their heavy purple clus- 
ters to the sunny air. But this did not 
last long; for gradually as we proceeded, 
the sides of the mountains grew more pre- 
cipitous, and broken into huge crags and 
protuberances; the path more stony and 
rugged, and the vineyards less frequent; 
till at length all signs of cultivation ceased, 
and nothing but a bleak and rocky desert 
presented itself to our view. 

Having ridden on thus for several hours, 
with no other interruption than an occa- 
sional stoppage to refresh ourselves and 
mules, we came about sunset to a place 
where the narrow mountain ridge along 
which we had been travelling, widened out 
into a tolerably broad and flat piece of table 
land, at the entrance of which two gigan- 
tic cork-trees, standing not far apart, had 
knitted their rank boughs into a kind of 
dusky archway. I conjectured that we 
must be near some venta (a small detached 
country inn); and accordingly turned round 
to my guide to inquire. 

“ No, senor, no,” he replied, with an ex- 
pression which plairly told me he stood in 
great fear of some real or imaginary dan- 
ger; “I wish it were. ‘There are two houses 
here, to be sure; but neither of them are 
inhabited, unless indeed by——” 





* The germ of the following narrative (altheugh it 
has been written, for the sake of convenience, in the 
first person) was communicated to the author by a 
friend who had travelled in the south of Spain. 

KO. 1357. 
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He paused, and looked about him sus- 
piciously. 
“Unless by what?” I exclaimed; fancy- 
ing that we had fallen in with sume ban- 
ditti’s lair. 
“ Ghosts, senor, ghosts,” replied thepoor 
fellow, crossing himself, and adding, ina 
low voice, “Holy ‘Virgin, protect us from 
the Evil One!” 
By this time we had reached the two 
cork-trees above mentioned; and passing 
under them, entered @ smooth grassy plat- 
form, bordered by the same heavy and so- 
lemn tree and quite dusky by reason of their 
lung! overhanging branches. And sure 
enough, as my guide had informed me, -at 
no great distance stcod a small house, or 
rather hut, for its diminutive size and 
mean appearance would entitle it to no 
higher name. The singularity of its situ- 
ation, coupled with my cumpanion’s obscure 
hints concerning it, had interested me; 
and accordingly driving my mule: towards 
it, I dismounted, and began to examine it 
narrowly. 
A silent, melancholy, heart-depressing 
lace!—a place which once had been. a 
ome, but now how changed! The little 
casements—from which every atom of glass 
had long since we gs away, though the 
fragments might still be seen lurking in the 
long grass beneach—drooped heavily upon 
one rusty hinge, as though they remember- 
ed the cheerful fires they once shut in, and 
mourned the change that now had come 
acrossthem. The door had either fallen or 
been driven in; and all about the threshold, 
rank weeds and “ vagrant plants of para- 
sitic breed” crawled about in unseemly 
overgrowth, telling a mournful tale of the 
ne. that had passed since human feet 

ad trodden that melancholy portal. The 


thatch upon the roof was thin and ragged, 
and in some places had crumbled away, 
leaving the rafters bare; while from the 
white stone walls, grotesque faces and 
strange anomalous figures, born of damp, 
seemed staring forth with grim and dreary 


earnestness. At a little distance frum the 
door, stood a large wooden cross, which in 
Spain is generally erected on the site of 
an assassination; and on the transverse 
beam, the words, ‘ Orate pro nobis”’ (Pray 
for us), were carved in rude gigantic 
letters. 

A murder had been committed there 
some time back, the guide informed me. 
But it seemed as if there was little need 
to tell me so; for whether my mind had 
been unconsciously influenced by my com- 
panion’s terrified hints, or whether the 
wildness of the spot, rendered doubly so- 
lemn by the deepening twilight, had in- 
fected me with its own gloom—certain it 
is that in every sight and noise around, - 
there seemed an awful voice, that plainly 
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cried out “Murder.” Every throbbing leaf 
—every fearful blast of wind that came 
avross that mountain-tract—every motion 
in the dank weeds underfoot, however slight 
and momentary—appeared to tell, with 
shuddering voice, the self-same tale, no 
more to be mistaken than the noonday sun. 
The very birds, methought, knew the story 
of the a Brag and kept aloof with dread: 


“*For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted.” 


Having thoroughly examined the place, 
I remounted my mule; and after proceed- 
ing through the rank and exuberant vege- 
tation for about a quarter of a mile, came 
upon another deserted cottage or hut, the 
very counterpart of the former. The same 


air of gloom and desolation hung around;_ 


the same rank weeds choked up the win- 
dows and the door; the same cross stood 
before the mouldering walls; the same in- 
scription glared upon the cross. The simi- 
larity was absolutely startling. 

What was the secret of these forlorn tene- 
ments? What awful crime had they be- 
held, that thus they stood—the most 
melancholy sight in that melaneholy region 
—fronting each other like two gaunt sha- 
dows stricken by some spectral curse? 
I turned round to my guide, and inquired 
if he knew the history of the place. 

Again he informed me that a murder 
had been committed there; that the houses 
had been deserted for many years—longer, 
indeed, than he could remember; that they 
were supposed to be haunted; and that that 
was all he knew. It was plain, however, 
he did know more; but as he was evidently 
in astate of great trepidation, and as more- 
over it had now grown perfectly dark, and 
we had still a long way to go,I forbore 
questioning him any further; and we accord- 
ingly jogged on in profound silence. 

Having arrived at Ronda, I was accom- 
modated with lodgings at the house of a 
friend, though not a fellow-countryman, who 
had resided there upwards of fifty years. 
To him I communicated my discovery of 
the two deserted huts upon the rock, and 
asked him if he could throw any light upon 
their history. 

“T can,” hereplied; “for though not myself 
anactorin thatawful tragedy, lam some way 
concerned in it, About fifty years ago, I 
was one night suddenly called upon by an 
officer of the town jail, with an earnest re- 
quest that 1 would immediately attend a 
prisoner who desired to make a confession 
of a murder. I accordingly went; and 
being conducted into a close and noisome 
cell. discovered a young man sitting at a 
table, busily writing. For a time he ap- 
peared to be totally unconscious of my pre- 
sence; but suddenly raising his head, and 
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discovering, to my infinite surprise; the 
face of one with whom I had some years 
ip sr been intimately acquainted, de- 
ivered into my hands a roll of paper, the 
chief fact of which—namely, that the crime 
for which he was about to suffer, he had 
really coummitted—he besought me to make 
public; concealing, however, all the parti- 
culars. He said he had thus confided in 
me for the sake of old friendship, and be- 
cause the levity and licentiousness of the 
priests in the village forbad him to hope for 
any sympathy from that quarter. Then, 
placing his elbows on his knees, he dropped 
his face into his hands, and so remained: as 
fixed and stedfast as if the hand of death 
lay on him. In vain I attempted to rouse 
him, by administering such consolation as 
was in my power. I might as well have 
hoped to shatter the Egyptian pyramids 
by hurling a stone against their sides. 

othing, accordingly, was left me but to 
withdraw, taking with me the poor convict’s 
confession. ‘That confession I still have, 
though no eye but my own has ever seen 
it. To you, however, as an old friend, I do 
not object to show it.” 

So saying, the old man produced the 
document from a private desk. The follow- 
ing is a literal translation. 


June 13th, 1790. 

Ihave now but one day to live; and 
standing as I do upon the utmost verge of 
the precipice of Life, and hearing, night and 
day, the surge of that mysterious Sea be- 
neath, wherein I soon shall be engulphed, 
it behoves me, in this my almost final act, 
to speak for once the plain and naked truth. 

From a child Ihave been cursed with a hot 
and passionate temper, which at the merest 
trifles would burst into sudden and im- 
petuous flame, and even for long after the 
first outbreak would smoulder away in 
sullen but subdued ill feeling. Not thatI 
think I could at any time of my life, with- 
out violent provocation, have committed the 
act for which I am now about to suffer; for 
I do not ever remember to have-thirsted 
for the life of any individual, unless when 
under the influence of those tempestuous 
throes of passion to which, alas! I am but too 
subject. 

This unhappy temperament, instead of 
wearing away (which is sometimes the 
case) as I grew up towards manhood, fas- 
tened every day stronger and stronger, till 
at length it held me as with the clenched 
fangs of a demon, keeping mein such com- 
plete subjection that even had I desired to 
throw off its terrible yoke, my efforts 
would have been unavailing. Fiery out- 
breaks of passion had become almost a 
habit with me—an intermittent madness, 
which I could not resist. I mention this, 
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however, only as the cause of my ill deeds; 
not as the excuse. 

Many a bitter quarrel have I had with 
my father, who was one of the best men 
that ever breathed; and many atime have 
I threatened to run away from home and 
do some desperate act—ay, and would 
have done it, too, had I not, by means of 
these threats, extorted from my parents a 
full permission to do whatever I thought 
fit, without so much as being subjected to 
a question. This, however, did not last 
long; for my father died while I was yet 
a mere youth in years, though I was 
much older in appearance, leaving me sole 
heir to his property, which was very con- 
siderable. p 

Being now totally my own master, I 
drank, and swore, and gamed, and satisfied 
all the desires of my wilful spirit, without 
the slightest check or hindrance. I built 
myself a magnificent house on the rich 
plains at the foot of the Sierra de Ronda; 
and, strange to say, in a short time married. 
Yes, I married; and (stranger still) a pea- 
sant girl, whose sweet and gentle nature, 
no less than personal beauty, had, by some 
strange law of contrariety, fascinated m 
violent and impatient heart. Yet, though 
loved her, 1 ceased, not long after our 
marriage, to take as much pleasure in her 
company as I had before; and every night 
saw me at the gaming house, watching 
with hungry eyes those shifting streams 
of gold that glided with snake-like si- 
lence and rapidity from hand to hand, 
mocking many an eager palm that seemed 
to have them in its grasp. Sometimes I 
won, and then I drank deeply to calm my 
intolerable excitement: sometimes I lost; 
and then I drank deeper still, till every 
sense was deadened into forgetfulness. 

One night, after repeated losses, either 
in a fit of madness or passionate impati- 
ence, I staked my all, and lost again. ‘To 
give the slightest, faintest echo of what I 
then felt; or to show in any colours, how- 
ever failing and imperfect, the hell that 
burnt within my brain and glared out 
fiercely in my face; would require language 
such as no man has ever yet conceived. 
How, in the madness of my despair, I gal- 
oped furiously home; how I ordered my 
domestics to leave the house that moment, 
on pain of instant death; how I hurled the 
heaviest furniture about the rooms, with 
preternatural strength; how I bade my ter- 
rified wife not to question or even look on 
me at her peril; and how I finally collected 
a stock of combustibles, and, setting fire to 
my sumptuous mansion, galloped off with 
frantic speed into the adjacent mountains, 
not caring, scarcely knowing, whither I 
went;—all this, I say, must be left untold, 
or. the hearer, by mere sympathy, might 
become as mad as I was then. 
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The portion of my history intervening 
between this act and the last grand climax 
of my life, must be passed over as briefly 
as possible. Suffice it, therefore, to say, 
that my poor wife followed me during the 
whole of that dreadful night, with the un- 
quenchable love so often found in women; 
that we at length fixed our residence in a 
little hut, which had probably once be- 
longed to a goatherd, situated on one of 
the highest and wildest peaks of the Sierra 
de Ronda; and that I gained a precarious 
living by robbing chance passengers, be- 
ing too proud either to work or beg. 

After living in this fashion for some 
time uninterrupted, our solitude was 
one night broken by the arrival of a 
strange man and woman, whose appear- 
ance plainly bespoke them above the com- 
mon order, and who requested us to shelter 
them for the night. The history of this 
man afterwards turned out to be an exact 
counterpart of mine. He too had once 
possessed large property; had lost all by 
the gaming house; and had fled away into 
the mountains with his wife. There was 
something so curious in the similarity of 
our previous life, and in our meeting in 
that remote and uninhabited spot, that a 
friendship immediately sprung up between 
us, and we agreed to pursue a lawless 
course of life together, and share the re- 
sults equally between us. 

Accordingly, my new-made friend (whose 
name I found to be Antonio Padilla) took 
up his abode at another small deserted 
hut, distant about a quarter ofa mile from 
mine. For some weeks we lived amicably 
enough; but it was not long before I found 
out that his temper united, at one and the 
same time, an unmanly suspicion and dis- 
trust of every action, even the most open, 
with intolerable pride and overweening 
insolence. He was eternally taunting me 
with the humble birth of my wife, whom 
he had known before her marriage, and 
averring that Ais wife might, for family and 
fortune, have been wedded toa prince. Out 
upon it! were we not equal then? What 
signified the riches that had long since 
passed into other hands? and lect me see 
the man who cares for the phantom, 
Family, .unless it wear a golden coat! 
Show me, who can, the hair’s-breadth of a 
difference between us two, dwellers ona 
barren rock, with no better chance in life 
than our own ingenuity, and no other 
prospect than the gallows. 

Long did I strive to bear this intolerable 
insolence, though it galled me to the quick ; 
for I was afraid of coming to any quarrel, 
lest my comrade should delivér me into 
the hands of justice, and thus, by aiding 
the law, save hisown neck. ne evening, 
however, as I sat befure my door in com- 
pany with my wife, my co-partner came 
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swaggering by with an air that made my 

blood boil and throb within my veins, and 

pausing before where we sat, commenced 
is usual jeering taunts. 

“ Antonio Padilla!” I exclaimed, start- 
ing up, and fiercely menacing him with my 
fist ; “lay a curb upon the insolence of 
your tongue, before I hurl you —- 
from this cliff into the gorge below. 
have borne with you too long already; 
longer, indeed, than I ever bore with any 
other man. My blood is hot and fiery. 
Beware!” ‘ 

“ Fine words, i’faith, from a man like 
you, toa man like me!” returned Padilla, 
coolly seating himself upon a piece of rock, 
and playing leisurely with a blade of grass. 
“Why, do you know, sirrah, that at my 
best days I could have bought you at your 
best days twenty times over?” 

“Talk of your fortune to the wind,” I 
exclaimed, half mad with rage; “and hear 
it laugh to scorn a thing as empty as 
itself, And as to titles, show me your 
title now, and calculate its worth if you 
can.” 

“My title, sir, is in my blood; one drop 
of which is worth all the base and watery 
stuff within your veins.” 

“It is a lie,” I retorted, tearing up the 
earth with the heel of my foot, in the tor- 
rent of my’passion; “a lie: and as such, 
I cast it back into your teeth.” 

“ Sirrah,”’ said Padilla, rising slowly 
from his seat, and turning livid with sup- 
seer rage, “ you have given me the lie. 

o man ever did so without afterwards 
repenting of it; and, mark my words, you 
too shall repent it, and that ere long.” 

He turned upon his heel, and sauntered 
slowly away; twirling his rapier between 
his fingers as he stalked along. 

For a full hour after he had left, I sat 
stone-still, totally unconscious of surround- 
ing objects, and thinking deeply and pain- 
fully of his last words. What could be 
his intention? Did he mean to set the 
officers of justice upon me; or was it mur- 
der that he contemplated? I weighed 
these questions over and over again, 
now inclining towards one side, now to- 
wards the other; till at length I accepted 
the latter as the most probable contin- 
gency. “Ay!’ I exclaimed aloud, “he 
means to murder me. What then? Am I 
not as strong a manas he? Is not my 
dagger as keen, my hate as deep, as his?” 
My own words sounded strangely in the 
night-silence. It seemed as if some one else 
had spoken: not myself. 

At this moment I looked up, and saw 
that it was dark. Black clouds had crawled 
up into the heavens, knitting there mto 
one solid iron roof, and throwing a pro- 
found shadow on the earth. The darkness 
was intense, 





And now, for the first time, the thought 
came across me of murdering him. Yet 
even then it came upon me, not suddenly, 
or as a flash of lightning, but gradually— 
almost imperceptibly ; like the slow coming 
on of dawn, I thought of all I had borne 
from that man, and of every insult he had 
given me since we were first acquainted; 
and as each new scene arose, my hatred of 
him grew more and more intense, till at 
Senigi the phantom of my future deed 
came looming on my mind: at first, sha- 
dowy, and vague, and indistinct; then like 
a giant in its sirength. 

The night, as I have said, was unusually 
dark; and my wife (for I went into the 
hut to see after her) was fast asleep. Now, 
then, was the time. No one could be 
looking on, The distance was not great; 
and then—— EBefore I was aware of hav- 
ing moved, I was half way thither; and 
had my naked dagger ready in my hand. 

Another instant, and 1 was in the hut. 
Padilla was not there; but his wife was 
seated by the fireside. 

“Where is your husband?” I shouted, 
cluiching her by the throai. “Speak 
quickly, or I'll tear you hmb from limb!” 

“On my soul, I know not,” she gasped 
out. “ He left the house but this minute.” 

“ Liar!” I exclaimed, scarcely knowing 
what I did. There was a struggle—a 
shriek—a blow from my dagger, delivered 
by my arn, if not by Satan’s—a gasp—a 
beeay tiboonh ote A she lay, dead end 
bleeding, on the earth. 

Panting, and aghast at my own act, I 
staggered out into tke open air. At that 
instant—rising up inio the night like an 
accusing voice—I heard another shriek: a 
loud, long shriek of human agony. It 
could not be any echo of the cry that my 
act had invoked: no echo could be so ter- 
ribly real—so full of ghastly pain. It 
came, too, from the direction of my house. 

The truth flashed upon my mind in ano- 
ther moment. I hurried back; and there, 
oh, God! just inside the threshold, lay the 
weltering body of my wife, the very sha- 
dow of the fearful Image I had left be- 
hind. In the same attitude too!—her arm 
across her face, 

Let no man seek to know what I felt all 
through that hideous night, Such things 
are better hidden in the breast that breeds 
them. 

When morning came, I went out into the 
air: not with any definite intention, God 
help me! for I cared not what became of 
me, and only wished to die and be at 
peace; certainly not with the intention of 
seeking out that man and wreaking my 
revenge. But. it so happened that I met 
him; that we came face to face; that he 
saw me; that we dashed at each other like 
wild tigers; thata fearful struggle ensued, 
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breast to breast, on the edge of the preci- 
pice; that I gained the upper hand, and 
hurled him into the gulph beneath. 

I leant over the brink of the cliff—though 
at any other time it would have made me 
sick with giddiness—and watched the 
miserable wretch as he fell down, down, 
down into that vast vacuity. I saw him 
turn over and over again; I saw him grasp 
vainly at projecting crags; I saw him drop 
heavily through the air, a dead corpse 
long before he reached the earth; I saw 
him shattered into a formless mass upon 
the rocks below; and I laughed. Yes, 
laughed—laughed as the devils laugh— 
and then I reeled away. 

That same evening I was arrested, and 
laced in the gaol where I now write this. 
he circumstances that led to my capture 

are known to all; but it may not be so 
well known that no mercy will be extended 
to me, and that to-morrow this weary soul 
will be—where? 

So God have’mercy on me! 

RopericK Soro. 


The sequel of this man’s history pre- 
vious to his capture, it may be as well to 
state. He was found seated near his own 
door, in a complete state of abstraction, by 
a party of soldiers from Ronda, who had 
also discovered the two dead bodies; and 
suspecting Soto of the crime, they con- 
veyed him to the town gaol, where he 
made the above confession. 





Wabakkuk Sallenbacha ;; 
oR, 
THE MERCHANT OF JERICHO.* 


“ Auri sacra fames.” 


Cuarter V. 

Had the souls of the sleepers been, like 
those of some ancient philosophers and 
eastern derwishes, able to leave their clay 
cottages on the ground, and still to be ac- 
tive whilst the body was taking its natural 
rest, they would assuredly have seized 
upon this opportunity to float up along the 
summits of the pensive old trees that bor- 
dered the highest cone around, and to have 
looked abroad upon the scene that pre- 
sented itself. 

They would have beheld before them a 
circular valley, surrounded on most sides 
by low hills that swelled away westward 
up to the loftiest pinnacles of Lebanon, 
and to the cedars, but otherwise sank by 
degrees towards the sources of the Auszy. 





* Concluded from page 36. 
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From between every swell a small glassy 
stream issued and rolled its living water 
towards a diminutive lake, or rather ex- 
tensive pond, which had settled in the lap 
of the valley, and which was evidently 
partly discharged by a pretty considerable 
torrent, that might be seen, through the 
mist of night, wending its way down amidst 

een eminences, partly by secret conduits, 

he whole of the soil was covered thick 
with vast cedar, chesnut, and beech trees, 
between which, all over the valley, the 
streams sparkled and shone as though the 
wood sprang from a great lake, and allow- 
ed it to be seen only at intervals. 

The forest was intersected in all direc- 
tions by long avenues or winding pathways, 
continued across the numerous water- 
courses by the neighbouring peasantry. 
And over all this the moon walked with 
her silver feet, and shed a pale, cold light, 
whilst the expansive vault of heaven 
beamed with innumerable stars, whose 
smiling aspects might be supposed to por- 
tend now nought but good to us mortals 
here below. The feathery summits of the 
trees were intermingled with the pearly 
rays of those glorious luminaries, but the 
rest was embraced by. the mist, the exha- 
lations of the earth, that now and then 
curled like spectres of the night above the 
crests of the forest, and were wafted away 
by ag soft wind that breathed across the 
and. 

Hours and hours rolled over the heads 
of the sleeping hermits, but of them they 
took no note, wrapped up again as they 
were in golden visions. At length the 
moon paled at the approach of day, and 
descended beneath the pinnacles of Leba- 
non. The stars sank like lamps into their 
azure sockets, and the dewy morning came 
on its rosy wings. Up sprang the birds, 
and carolled in the mid heavens; the deep 
green trees, the purple flowers, and the 
cerulian vault above, painted the face of 
the waters, now ruffled by the passing 
breezes, now sleeping calm as the firma- 
ment they reflected. And thus it is with 
our minds. When basking in the quiet of 
yoepene: all without seems cheerful and 
ull of joy; we can even bear the misfor- 
tunes of our friends with patience; but 
when the winds of adversity trouble our 
souls, the world and the — it pre- 
sents are distorted and discoloured by 
them, even as that tiny lake breaks up and 
disturbs, as the breath of heaven passes 
by, the scenes it had before reflected so 
faithfully. 

But all this would have been unnoticed 
by the sleeping pilgrims, had not a sound 
fallen upon their ears, and at length com- 
pelled them to awake. They rubbed their 
eyes, as if unwilling to trust their senses; 
they looked around, and saw nothing but 
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many trees, a little stream on whose bank 
they lay, and its green precincts rising 
around. Yet a melody, sweeter than had 
heretofore charmed their ears, was just 
dying away, and it was with greedy atten- 
tion that they awaited its renewal. They 
had not to wait long; for presently some 
voices from the hills above poured forth 
the following lay: 


The magic moon, that late rode high, 

Lights no more the wrinkled wave ; 

The cloud that lingered in the sky, 

Its azure floor no more doth pave ; 

So all things here below must die, 

And beauty sink into the grave— 
The grave, the grave, the grassy gravo— 
Can kings a softer pillow have ? 

The air in silence sheds its dew ; « 

The lake without a murmur heaves ; 

And zephyr noiselessly plays through 

The lattice that the forest weaves : 

Yet the grave’s more silent where the yew 

Droops her melancholy leaves. 
The grave, the grave, the silent grave— 
Can kings a softer pillow have ? 


Long after the sound had died away, did 
the delighted hermits continue to listen. 
Their looks became pensive, and melan- 
choly thoughts stole upon their minds, the 
train of which, however, was soon broken 
by a voice exclaiming, 

“A sad song for a wedding morning, 
comrades, Let us choose a merrier!” 

And without more ado, the speaker be- 
gan to sing alone: 


Let others sing of leafy shades, 
Of moonlit lakes by hoary forests belted, 
And fairy-haunted glades ; 

Of jagged glaciers which the sun ne’er melted, 
Of streams that murmur as they flow, 
Of ocein by the heedless north wind blown 

In billowy ridges to and fro; 
Perchance of goblets filled with rosy wine, 
Or other climes 
And other times. 
Go, go, let others therefore subjects own ; 
To sing of thee be mine! 
The stars that form the milky way 
Are bright, but yet much brighter they 
That singly shine, above, below, 
And round the heavens rolling go. 
Yes, these are bright, but brighter far 
The morning and the evening star; 
Yet when the moon her lustre throws 
Around, and chastely, purely glows, 
Or else in wanton vapours dight, 
The misty tracery of the night 
Their boasted beauties low are laid, 
Their beams are shorn, their glories fade. 
So, Zuluka, when thou art near, 
No equals unto thee appear ; 
The very charms that pleased before, 
Are thought, are gazed upon no more ; 
That stately step, that rounded form, 
That hair as black as midnight storm, 
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The beaming lustre of that eye, 

Struggling ’twixt love and majesty ; 

That cheek, bright gem of womanhood, 
Mantling high with virgin blood ; 

That soft, delicious, luscious lip, 

Where bees their sweets might choose to sip ; 
Thou smilest—thy eyes cast twofold sheen, 
And purled lips show pearls between. 


The singer, whose song many poets 
have since imitated, seemed in love with 
his subject, and might probably have pro- 
ceeded stringing couplets together ad infi- 
nitum, had not an extraordinary apparition 
interrupted him. The seven hermits, with 
broken heads, and torn and dusty gar- 
ments, emerged from among the trees, and 
came upon a group of rustics, who seemed 
just to have partaken of their first meal. 
They occupied a beautiful little glade, and 
were all reclining about, with their eyes 
intently fixed on the youth whose melody 
had brought the visitants thither. The 
rose to receive the holy men, and, thoug 
evidently surprised at their remarkable 
appearance, saluted them courteously, and 
invited them to partake of their good 
cheer. This offer was received, as may 
readily be believed, with great thankful- 
ness by the wayfarers, who managed, in 
an exceedingly short space of time, to dis- 
pose of the excellent viands set before 
them. They then explained to their hos- 
pitable entertainers, that, having lost their 
way in the forest, they had tumbled into a 
deep hole, whence they had only just ex- 
tricated themselves. They had alread 
learned to temper truth with falsehood. 
Their hosts were more ingenuous, and they 
were soon informed by one of them that 
they were a party of young men come out 
from a neighbouring village to spend a 
holiday they had taken upon the occasion 
of the wedding of the young man whose 
song their arrival had cut short. ‘Ihe 
youth blushed deeply, when this was men- 
tioned, especially as it was coupled with 
praises of his talents as a poet, and of the 
exquisite beauty of his mistress. The 
speaker concluded his piece of information 
by inviting the pilgrims to accompany 
them to their village, and spend at least a 
day with them. The invitation was rea- 
dily accepted; and after some further 
rest, the party returned to their home. 

It is not my intention to enlarge on the 
wedding. Suffice it to say, that this happy 
couple were united, and that Ismael and 
Zuluka were loved and respected by all 
their neighbours. In their a ig the 
hermits were induced to stay day after 
day, and week after week, until their 
bruises and contusions were quite healed, 
and until the memory of the treasure had 
almost faded from their minds, 


—_—- 
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Cuarter VI. 

“T always see the beast eat its corn my- 
self,’ quoth an old gentleman, as he led 
his mare into the stable of a khan. “I 
never trust to any man’s word, especially 
the owner of such a phiz as thine.’ 

“God is merciful!’ ejaculated the khan- 
keeper. 

“She has carried my carcase all the way 
from Jericho, and I'll not see her ill-treat- 
ed until I get back, when I'll give her per- 
haps to the jackals. Eat, good Fatima, 
eat thy fill, dearest, for I shall certainly 
sweat it out of thee afterwards.” 

In a very brief space of time, old Ha- 
bakkuk, for it was lw, was seated over a 
eup of fragrant coffee, with a long pipe 
suspended from his mouth, from which was 
exhaled the delicious odour of the best 
Latikia. Whilst the fumes rolled from be- 
neath his enormous moustaches, he occu- 
pied himself with studying intently the 
cobwebs in the ceiling, which he did as in- 
dustriously as though he had some secret 
means of communication with the —— 
community. At any rate, he continue 
for some time in a kind of contemplative 
trance, until his eye, in some of its vaga- 
ries, happened to alight on a form which 
had not previously come within its range. 

It was that of a young man, who seemed 
to have taken even less notice of the tra- 
veller thar the traveller had of him; for 
he had remained for a long time in a per- 
fect brown study, although the old keeper 
of the khan had often come to the door to 
examine his appearance. He was very 
handsome; tall and majestic in person, 
with a grave and somewhat thoughful 
countenance. His costume was magnifi- 
cent, and his arms, though sufficiontly for- 
midable, were, by the costliness of their 
appurtenances, more likely to attract than 
to repel a bold robber. 

Upon this personage the old traveller 
fixed his eyes for a long time, and at 
length appeared to get very uncasy, as if 
his usual penetration were here unavailing 
to assist him in discovering who the 
stranger might be. At length, however, 
he seemed to have hit upon an expedient 
that might enable him to enter into con- 
versation with the object of his curiosity. 
Pouring out a cup of the smoking beve- 
rage before him, he raised it in the air, 
and remarked, addressing himself to the 
stranger, 

“Remarkably fine coffee this, eh?” 

No answer was returned. Habakkuk 
bit his lips, but resolved upon another 
trial. Accordingly, rising from his seat, 
he advanced towards the young man, and 
with a profound bow offered him his pipe, 
in so harsh and querulous a voice, that the 
person he had addressed turned slowly 
round, and gave him such a look, that 
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without more words he retreated back- 
wards to the seat he had previously occu- 
pied, and fell into it, with his eye still 
fixed on the profoundly mysterious stran- 
ger, who had resumed his former attitude. 
Indeed, Habakkuk Sallenbacha, when he 
returned to the place whence he came, de- 
clared to his brothers that that look cut 
him to the marrow—at least, so it was re- 
ported, my informant not having any very 
certain means of communicating with those 
desert regions, 

The old merchant’s confusion seemed 
now to increase, and he bent rather wrath- 
ful louks on the stranger. His fingers al- 
most crushed the glass that was between 
them; his rage gradually increased, until 
it was almost ungovernable. All his en- 
deavours and conjectures had proved vain. 
They informed him of nothing but that he 
saw before him a richly-dressed youn 
man, to know whose history he woul 
gladly have given his eyes. At length, 
wound up to a desperate pitch of curio~ 
sity, he exclaimed: 

‘“ Who the devil are you?” 

. The dark eye of the stranger was again 
bent on him from beneath his gorgeous 
turban, and a contemptuous smile ‘curled 
round his bearded lip; but he spoke not, 
The doughty Habakkuk, who had brow- 
beaten seven hermits, quailed again be- 
neath this glance, and he beheld the young 
man rise and leave the room without ano- 


ther word. He soon, however, mustered 
courage to turn to the window, and beheld 
him mount a superb charger, led by two 
Saracen horsemen, and ride away, not, 
however, without pausing a moment to ex- 
amine a number of persons who now ar- 


rived in front of the khan. To these the 
attention of the merchant was also direct- 
ed, and, by the mazaloth! he recognised in 
them the individuals who had placed his 
nonce in jeopardy some time ago. He ac- 
corfingly slank away to the vast room 
common to all late comers, and ensconced 
himself in one corner thereof, hoping to be 
concealed from the wrath of the enemies 
who had so suddenly come upon him. 

Let us now return to the hermits. It 
was some time ere they snatched them- 
selves away from the abode of Ismael and 
his mistress; but they at length mustered 
up courage, and again set out on their pil- 
grimage to Jericho. After a variety of 
adventures, chance had conducted them to 
this khan, in which they determined to 
tarry the night. Passing over the various 
preliminaries, which it would be tedious to 
describe, let us imagine them at length 
sitting on their heels round a smouldering 
fire. The subject of course discussed was 
that of the treasure, which brought them 
to examine the state of their funds, con- 
sisting of a few dozen distems, collected 
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from charitable persons in the course of 
their peregrinations, and to which their 
friends in the village had contributed the 
first pieces, These were given out rather 
reluctantly by Mustapha, and divided 
scrupulously among the brethren, for in- 
deed each took good care that justice was 
done him. ‘This operation concluded, they 
retired to rest, and were soon stretched on 
the mattrasses that lay on the floor of the 
great room before mentioned. They were 
scarcely all asleep, when old Habakkuk 
raised his head, and rolled his organs of 
vision around the apartment. At first, 
the darkness prevented him from seeing 
two yards before his nose; but at length, 
as the faint light of the lamp that burned 
in a little niche on one side struggled 
through the vast apartment, and a few 
rays of the moon found their way by means 
of several holes and corners in the wall 
into the building, he was enabled, guided 
all the while by some violent snoring, to 
obtain a full view of the hermits, now 
wrapped in sleep. Upon them he looked 
with a half suppressed chuckle, and had 
just attained a sitting posture, when he 
was alarmed by observing the lump which 
he had identified as Mustapha slightly 
move, and after some time raise itself to 
its feet. This was not the work of an in- 
stant, but was performed with long inter- 
vals, taken up in listening and cautiously 
peering around. At length, however, the 
operation was accomplished, and now the 
observant merchant could clearly distin- 
guish the half timid, half resolute expres- 
sion with which the old hermit looked at 
his companions. The latter expression by 
degrees gained the ascendancy; and while 
Habakkuk with outstretched neck eagerly 
awaited the event, the hermit continued 
looking at his sleeping companions. His 
brow was contracted, his lips closed, his 
eyes rounded, and glaring with a fire that 
had not lit them up for years. One ofhis 
hands was placed within his vest, clasping, 
as Habakkuk conjectured, some instrument 
of destruction; the other was clenched, 
and pressed against his forehead. This 
scene had now wound up the venerable 
merchant toa most dangerous fit of excite- 
ment. His moustaches curled up to his 
eyes, those little grey eyes that were now 
fixed with the expression of a wolf upon 
the actions of the hermit. His eyebrows 
were raised, his nostrils distended, his up- 
per lip fixed, his lower dropped, disclosiig 

is long yellow fangs close set together; 
his beard was gradually becoming perfect- 
ly straight, his whiskers stood on end, and 
his very ears seemed to share the agita- 
tion of his face. Yet the expression that 
sat. on that face was not fright, nor com- 
nae nor disgust; it was almost satis- 
action, What he expected to behold, is 


not known; but a long, low “ pshaw!” 
testified the disappointment he felt, when 
he saw the old mee move towards one 
of the windows, which he silently unbar- 
red, and, after another long and anxious 
examination of his friends, drop himself 
into the road, and disappear. The mer- 
chant of Jericho, who, when he understood 
what the other was about, instantly saw 
and enjoyed the humour of it. had scarcely 
done laughing to himself, when another of 
the hermits shook off his drowsiness, and, 
to his infinite amusement, vanished in the 
same manner. Another and another fol- 
lowed, until at length the last had made 
himself scarce. * 

Now the good old gentleman who had 
been the silent observer of all these ma- 
neeuvres, scorned to forego imitating a 
good example; for such he considered he 
had just beheld, when he saw seven holy 
Muslims each run away from the other, 
and each forget to pay his reckoning. He 
accordingly, with his usual agility, gained 
the open air, proceeded to the stable, and, 
rubbing his mare, leaped upon her back, 
and trotted away, marvellously well pleased 
with his night’s adventure. 


Cuapter VII. 


It were useless at any length to detail 
the adventures and incidents of travel that 
variously befel each of the treasure-seek- 
ers. Let us follow Mustapha on_ his 
course. Guided by his good angel, he pur- 
sued his journey until he fell in with a 
caravan bound for Egypt, in which direc- 
tion he had resolved to seek for Jericho. 


The captain of the captah no doubt thought ° 


it a peculiar blessing that he was enabled 
to add another lugubrious face to the long 
row of saintly pilgrims that formed the 
bulk of his company. For, be it observed, 
in proportion as the internal piety of the 
old hermit diminished, did the demureness 
and holiness of his exterior become more 
manifest. He was now, in fact, a very re- 
verend-looking personage. Nor were his 
masticatory efforts to be despised; for, 
though this may be scandal, it is said that 
a famine prevailed fura whole week in the 
villages laying in the track of the caravan. 
Certain it is, the presence of the worthy 
man did not prevent the arrival of a large 
party of Bedouins, who set upon the tra- 
vellers, and rubbed them, without the least 
compunction. 

“ Ah,’’ said the captain, as he proceeded 
on his journey afoot, “ had it not been for 
your presence, we should have been all 
murdered.” 

It may here be mentioned, that among 
the pilgrims in the Muslim habit, Musta- 
pha beheld the visage of a stout, square, 
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half military-looking man, which he 
thought he had seen before. He knew 
not wherefore, but, as if by instinct, he 
kept close in the rear of the caravan, lest 
by some accident he should come across 
this person, upon whom he looked with an 
eye of suspicion, 

After a journey of twenty days, during 
which Mustapha was very assiduous in his 
inquiries for Jericho, the caravan reached 
a poor village at the northern extremity 
of the Dead Sea. ‘The place, however, 
was now pretty lively, fur two caravans 
had crossed each other, and were prepar- 
ing to rest for the mght. ‘The arrival of 
the third increased the bustle, which, how- 
ever, afforded but little delectatiun to the 
weary pilgrim. He was indeed so buoyed 
up by his avarice, that he did with little 
ex: ectation of success venture to make the 
round of the village, asking every one he 
met how far he was frum Jericho, and was 
at length nigh giving up the search in des- 
pair, for no answer did he receive, but only 
counter inquiries what place he meant. 
He was, I say, about to retire to his corner 
of the vast khan, when, on his way thither, 
he passed by a large house that he had not 
hitherto observed, before the dvor of which 
sat an aged man. He went upto him, and 
made his usual inquiry. 

“ My son,” replied. the old man, who 
was really old enough to be his father, 
“thou art the seventh that has asked me 
This was Jericho. 


that question to-day. 
Go in, and wait till sunset.” 

Mustapha mechanically obeyed the com- 
mand, and entering under a low porch, 
found himself in along dark passage, at 
the further end of which he perceived an 


open door, ‘Towards this he advanced, 
and soon reached a small, dismal apart- 
ment, around which ran low divans, These 
were occupied by six figures, silent, im- 
moveable, and each appearing to wait his 
arrival, A place had been reserved, upon 
which he seated himself, and had no diffi- 
culty in recognising his six brethren, 
among whom was Abd-el- Atif, who had 
performed the journey with him in the 
same caravan. The mutual recognition, 
though cordial, was dashed by a sense of 
shame for the duplicity of which each had 
been guilty, as well as with a slight jea- 
lousy, and a fear that after all no treasure 
would be forthcoming. But the duminant 
fvelings were, wonder at the strangeness 
of the meeting, and curiosity as to who and 
what the old man was, who seemed alone 
to be able to give them an answer. 
Anxiously did they wait for sunset. Al- 
ready was that glorious luwinary suffusing 
the west with those dolphin hues that lend 
an unearthly grandeur to the deserts of 
Arabia and the Holy Land. But yet it 
seemed to them to hang motionless in the 
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heavens, as though Joshua’s influence 
were again exerted. 

If time be to be measured by the num- 
ber of ideas that the mind of man dwells 
upon, the hermits lived as long as they 
who count by the waxing or waning of the 
moon, do in one of those revolutions; for 
the deeds of months passed in review be- 
fore their mind’s e;e, ere the sun's orb, 
dipping down, sank beneath the far hori- 
zon. Many breathless seconds succeeded, 
but the old man came not. The wheel of 
time still rolled on, but he was not there, 
The shadows thickened upon the earth, 
the scope of heaven contracted, and a dull 
grey curtain bid its blue depths from the 
eyes of the watching hermits. The buzz 
of the caravans subsided, all sound ebbed 
away from the face of the earth, yet still 
did they tarry; for they felt that an invi- 
sible power prevented them from going in 
search of him whose presence they ex- 
pected. There they waited until the’short 
twilight of the south had passed away, 
and darkness sat brooding on this broad 
hemisphere. A stillness, as that of death, 
prevailed around; not even a breath of 
wind disturbed the hushed world. A mys: 
terious awe gathered round the heart of 
every of the hermits, as the forms of his 
companions faded from his eyes. ‘There 
sat they in silent rows, scarce permitting 
their breath to come and go. What time 
= whilst they were in this state, they 

new not, for their thoughts were dire-ted 
from those minute circumstances which 
serve to mark time to men in common si- 
tuations. The treasure was now the polar 
star on which they fixed their eyes; and 
by degrees, ull consciousness of ought be- 
side was not. ‘There is an abstraction 
from the world when one sits, intent on 
one thought, in the skirts of darkness, be 
that thought of good or evil, of much or 
little moment. Memory for a while is pa- 
ralysed, sensation is dull, and all but that 
one engrossing thought is cast aside. ‘The 
infinity, past and to come, sinks into mere 
nothingness, and an instant expands into 
an age. 

At length, while the hermits were in this 
state, the duor opened, and a flood of lig:.t 
pouring in disclosed to their eager glances 
the o!d man standing with an antique lamp 
in one hand, whilst the other was raised in 
the act of beckoning them to follow. They 
rose and followed him through a long cor- 
ridor, different from the one by which they 
had entered, into a small court. Of this 
they were apprised only by the freshness 
of the air, for nought but the four walls 
rising up into the darkness overhead was 
visible to them. Still following their mys- 
terious guide, the long train entered a 
portico of black marble, and began des- 
cending a flight of steps of the sae sub- 
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stance. Downwards they swept, their foot: 
steps awakening echoes that seemed by 
the appearance of the place to have been 
long dormant. The sound rolled away in 
front, as if into the very bowels of the 
earth, muttering along the walls, and sink- 
ing at length to a whisper, that came, how- 
ever, painfully distinct on their ears, until 
it sank away entirely as another volume 
of sound rolled after. 

The wondering awe which had seized 
upon the hermits now changed to a senti- 
ment of utter terror, and many of them 
would almost have renounced the uncer- 
tain treasure for one breath of the pure air 
of the desert; but the old man still conti- 
nued descending before them, gathering 
his flowing garments around him with one 
hand, and with the other raising high the 
dim flickering light to guide the footsteps 
of his terrified followers. Suddenly he 
made a pause, and the hermits perceived 
that they were in a vast cavern; for they 
had emerged from beneath the arched roof 
of the descent, and now away on all sides 
around them the dim and gloomy perspec- 
tive stretched indefinitely. This they were 
enabled to distinguish by means of a clear, 
steady light, that was seen in the distance, 
whose influence reached partially to where 
they stood, but whose origin was concealed 
by a projecting buttress of rock. Towards 
this their conductor led them, and soon 
disappeared behind the rock, on turning 


which they perceived that he was gone, 
and that their further progress was im- 
peded by vast metallic gates, which emit- 


ted a subtle and steady light. These, 
however, rolled aside as they approached, 
by some invisible agency, and disclosed to 
their astonished senses a scene unparal- 
lelled for beauty and grandeur. 

A dome of white marble, crusted taste- 
fully with the most costly gems, and so 
lofty that its summit became misty through 
distance, spanned a vast hall, silent and 
desolate as the tomb, Myriads of lamps, 
disposed in crescents around, diffused a 
clear and steady light, thut laid the search 
of this subterraneous abode as open as 
though the sun blazed there. Eleven vast 
portals, like the one by which they had 
entered, and which now had closed behind 
them, seemed to hide the entrances to the 
caverned depths of the earth. Downs ex- 
tensive enough for the inhabitants of a 
thousand cities stretched far away in seem- 
ingly endless succession on either side. 
Gushing and fantastic fountains cooled the 
air, which was loaded with the balmy 
odours of a spice forest. The carpets over 
which the almost fainting hermits trod 
were stiff with jewels and gold, and varie- 
gated with all the blended hues of the rain- 
bow iu the sky, and the flower in the gar- 
den. 
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On all this they gazed around, as thouch 
wonder had struck them dumb. Onwards 
they wandered, their trembling limbs al- 
most refusing to support them. Strange 
thoughts swept their brains, terrors un- 
known before contracted their hearts and 
blanched their cheeks, and at length the 
dream of wonderful things that beat against 
their senses, and solicited their attention, 
beat and solicited in vain. What if they 
were in the abode of the dead? A prayer 
lingered on their lips. Doubts, misgivings, 
late repentance, agitated their souls. But 
now soft and silvery voices were heard, 
chanting from above. Was it in mockery? 
They fancied that they perceived the flap- 
pings of wings overhead. Were these the 
messengers of death? Suddenly the floor 
shook, as though an earthquake had pass- 
ed along. The twelve doors flew open 
with a loud crash. They rush on their 
faces, believing that the dome above them 
would fall and crush them. Thought for 
a moment had passed—the stream of life 
for a moment stood still. 

After some time a benignant voice bade 
them rise. They rose, and behold, the 
hall was filled with countless myriads 
of beings ranged in due order around, 
whilst in the midst a throne appeared of 
massy gold, on whicb sat a young man, 
whose countenance showed a mixture of 
severity and kindness, that at once re- 
assured the hermits and inspired them with 
respect. A glossy beard curled over his 
chin, and his magnificent dress bespoke a 
prince at least. On either side stood a 
Saracen slave, as if waiting his orders, and 
all around were bending their looks upon 
him. He beckoned them to advance, and 
approaching the foot of the throne, they 
waited the event, whilst the dark eye of the 
owner of this marvellous palace glanced 
rapidly over them. At length he spoke, 
addressing the crowds around him. To 
them he detailed the history of the hermits 
as minutely as though he had been present 
at every transaction. Their original holi- 
ness, the arrival of the Merchant of Jeri- 
cho, at the mention of whom an angry 
murmur passed from lip to lip, their setting 
out in search of the treasure, and their 
success hitherto. Then turning to the 
attentive hermits, he told them that he 
was the twelfth Iman, waiting in that 
palace for the time to be accomplished 
when he should resume his dominion‘ over 
the world and reign until the accomplish- 
ment of all things. He then waxed severe, 
enlarged on the blessings of poverty, and 
the many evils of wealth—upbraided them 
for having perilled a heavenly crown for 
earthly lucre—but to acknowledge that 
riches were but impediments to virtue, 
and told them that it was now in their 
power to prove their constancy in the path 
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of Mahommed, and to show themselves 
superior to, the temptations of this world. 
Tre wondering and contrite derwishes 
heard, but saw not the meaning of his 
words. A mist swam before their eyes, 
and they again sank senseless at the foot 
of the throne. 


Cuarter VIII. 


The first rays of the morning fell upon 
the faces of the hermits, and awakened 
them from a profound slumber. They were 
sitting in the room they had occupied the 
evening before, waiting for the arrival of 
the master of the house. All things ap- 
peared in the same position and state, ex- 
cept that before each was placed a casket 
of costly manufacture, containing both 
coined gold and precious stones. But it 
was with an incurious eye that the hermits 
examined these things. Their contact 
with the divine nature of the twelfth Iman 
had purged their souls of all the meaner 
appetites, and they looked at what they 
had earned by so much labour as dross, in 
comparison with the happiness they had 
once experienced in their cell. Thither, 
after some consideration, they resolved to 
return, At that moment the spell that 
bound them to their seats was broken, and 
they rose, and found that they were in an 
old ruined house. They called, but no an- 
swer was returned, save that the wild echoes 


rambled through the passa:zes, halls, and 
broken casements of the ruin, and finally 


died away. They now began to suspect 
that the old man who had sitten at the 
door when each arrived was a being. su- 
pernatural. 

With this conviction settled in their 
minds, they emerged from among the rub- 
bish and stones which surrounded the 
place, none of which had they noticed the 
evening before. ‘The village was now ina 
bustle, the camels were kneeling to receive 
their burdens, men were hurrying hither 
and thither bearing packages, others were 
drawing water from the wells, others more 
wealthy were superintending, pipe in hand, 
the operations of the rest; asses were bray- 
ing, horses neighing and prancing, the 
guards were dashing hither and thither, 
their cloaks and brilliant shawls waving 
in the air, spears flashed and glittered in 
the rays of the rising sun, and the min- 
gled trampling of the cattle, and the hum 
of their drivers, added to the excitement of 
the scene. 

Presently one of the caravans moved 
a-head. As it filed by, Mustapha raised 
his finger, and directed the attention of his 
companions to one who seemed at first to 
intend detaching himself from the line, in 
order to address them. His look was 
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wrathful, his aspect monacing—indeed, the 
Merchant of Jericho was before them, 
evidently meditating mischief. But some- 
thing appeared to impede his progress, for 
he merely cast a grim side-glance at his 
former companions, and then passed on in 
his usual abstracted manner, carelessly 
swinging his long legs to and fro, as if he 
neither knew nor cared anything about 
the seven individuals to whom he had been 
the source of so grievous and manifold 
misfortunes, The caravan continued its 
route to the sound of cymbals, clouds of 
dust rose around it, and finally the throng 
became so dense, and so obscured by the 
whirling sand, that the form of Habakkuk 
and his mare were lost amidst the crowd 
that was pouring along over the desert. 
Stull the hermits continued to gaze until 
the caravan, having wound its way along 
the accustomed track, the last stragglers 
disappeared beneath the horizon. 

About noon-day another caravan left 
the village, and as this was bound to Haab- 
el-Hosn, they joined it, and proceeded in 
perfect amity together to its destination. 
A happy voyage was the commencement 
of the good fortune they afterwards en- 
joyed. Returning as soon as possible to 
their valley, ae: established themselves 
again in the old cell, founded a vast 
mosque at no great distance, and in a 
short time had redeemed their dwelling- 
place from the neglect and ruin into which 
it had fallen during their absence. For 
some time the voices of the Muezzins call- 
ing all passers-by to prayers brought, 
every morning and evening, the events 
that have been described to their minds, 
But soon it was forgotten, except that now 
and then a phantom, a remembrance, 
might flit by in the dim recesses of their 
memory, of what they had thought, what 
they had done, what they had suffered, in ~ 
that eventful year; but presently new 
images of passing or late occurrences would 
show themselves in sedate procession, and 
the old merchant and his mare, their jour- 
ney in quest of Jericho, the treasures of 
the twelfth Iman, and their various mis- 
haps, appeared unto them but as a wild 
and horrible dream. 





ABD-EL-KADER; or, THE CAVES 
OF DARAH. 
AN ODE, ALLEGORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


[Inrropuction. The French having possessed them- 
selves of an African village, and the inhabitants 
refusing to acknowledge their authority, eight hun- 
dred men, women, and children, with their cattle 
and effects, were forced into the cavern of Darah, 
and wood piled outside and set on fire! Thus pe- 
rished, amidst flames and horrors too terrible to 
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record, the entire native population of a district. 
The shrieks are represented to have been so fear- 
ful, that the soldiery (who fed the flames, and were 
ordered to drive back such as attempted to escape 
by the bayonet, and not mercif.lly shoot them) at 
last rct‘eated, unable to bear the cries. After a 
lapse of two days, the caverns were opened, and 
some found still alive, though much gored by the 
horns of the infuriated cattle. This “ razzia” was 
shortly afterwards avenged by the Arabs cutting 
off in ambush two hundred of the French, with 
their officers. Such are the scenes perpetrating in 
Algeria !] 


ADAGIO, 

I saw the caverns to volcanoes turn ; 
Theard the shout, “ We burn! we burn !” 
The flames were fierce, like lightning’s flashes ; 
I saw the ground was strewed with bones like red- 
Yet Lore the forms of men. [hot ashes, 
Methought I saw the rushing demon fly, 
And light his brand at Acheron’s dread fire ; 
Then to the caves of Darah swift apply 
The lurid torch. And now, the son and sire, 
The maid, the wife, with frantic moans, 
’Midst shrieks and dismal groans, 
Pour out to God their wrongs ; 
While flames, above, beneath, 
Entwine them in their circling folds of death ! 

The spirits of the dead alone, 
A form seraphice bore away, 

To Heaven’s eternal throne, 
Unhurt amidst the tempest and the flame. 

Who shall avenge them ?—say ! 


ALLEGRO. 
What voice r'ngs in the blast ? whose irate form, 
Sitting gigantic as of sculptured stone, 
On foaming steed, swift o’er the desert borne, 
In majesty and might, alone, alone ! 
’Tis he !—The Prophet’s chosen one! 
Now say—and hushed be every sound, 
And hark! around 
The shout is Abd-el-Kader—“ He ! 
He shall avenge us !” 
And Abd-el-Kader thunders on the ground. 


AIR. 
He came o’er Afric’s burning sands, 
A conqueror, a king ! 
His banner waves o’er prostrate lands, 
His praises warriors sing. 
He stands upon the battle-field, 
He dares the foe to come ; 
He laughs to sce the vanquished yield ; 
He is unharmed alone. 
RECITATIVE. 
Behold, ’tis done! He comes, 
And vengeance doth pursue the foreign band, 
And not one man returns again, 
But welters in his blood on Afric’s lurid plain. 
Tis done! 
The dream is o’er; 
The vision dies away ; 
The shriek, the glare, the moan, 
The wild simoon, and lurid sun, 
Their terrors lose, and now 
End in a solemn close— 
*Tis done! 


Stuart Farquuarson, D.C.L. 


The AWaterfall. 


It was in that loveliest time of the whole 
year when spring is ripening into summer, 
and all nature is full of promise, the green 
corn, with its half-formed ear, swayed in 
the gentle wind, shaded here and there 
with bright poppies, and richly contrasting 
corn flowers. The little birds flew busily 
to and fro, with nurture for their unfledged 
nurslings; the young of the flucksand herds, 
in the newly-found enjoyment of existence, 
gambolled in the meadows. All was new 
and vigorous. 

It was Sunday morning; merrily pealed 
the good church bells, and, obedient to the 
summons, men and women, in seemly order, 
proceeded to offer their tribute of prayer 
and praise. to the Great Being from whom 
their blessings were derived. 

From the man who had _ numbered 
seventy winters, to the child who could 
barely lisp bis Saviour’s name, equal in 
this rreat privilege, the inhabitants of the 
little village of Anan went to hear the 
word of truth delivered in the simple lan- 
guage of their earnest pastor. 

No disunion had as yet marred the 
unity oftheir worship; by its unimportance, 
the village had escaped; the people still 
worshipped as their fathers had done be- 
fore them, imperfectly indeed, but in the 
strength of faith; no strange doctrine had 
disturbed their hearts, or shaken their 
trust; what they could not understand, they 
were content to believe, and in this at 
least they were happy. 

But there was one among them of a 
higher station, a woman of unbending 
mind, and of deep surrow, who was re- 
garded with a certain reverential fear by 
the simple villagers. The men touched 
their hats, and the women dropped a curt- 
sey, as Mrs. Fenmore passed them on the 
road, 

Who she was, or whence she came, none 
exactly knew; she lived in a little cottage 
at the end of the village, with her daugh- 
ter, and one servant almust as stately as 
her mistress; hither her son came occa- 
sionally to visit her, and whenever this 
occurred it created a certain “ sensation” 
in the sian. for he was a young man of 
singularly handsome presence and winning 
manners, and not yet of age. 

He generally attended his mother to 
church, and the people guessed, and not 
without good reason, that her hurried 
walk, and unusual severity of expression, 
were in some degree attributable to his 
absence on this day, for it was during oue 
of his visits that our story opens. Her 
daughter, a lovely girl of nineteen, was 
stricken with consumption, and could rare- 
ly walk as fur as the church, 

But perhaps it will be as well that we 
afford you a little further information res- 
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pecting the lady and her family before we 
proceed further, 

In early life Mrs. Fenmore had been 
distinguished for her beauty, and the quick- 
ness ofher intellect; she had married a gen- 
tleman of considerable property, to whom 
she was deeply attached, and whose love 
to her was unbounded. Naturally facile, 
and distrustful of his own abilities, he al- 
lowed too much weight to her’s, and thus 
insensibly her character acquired a self- 
reliance, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, not in any case desirable, least of all 
in @ woman. 

Mr. Fenmore, as we have said, owned a 
large estate, and his wife quickly found 
herself at the head of the fashion in the 
surrounding country. What Mrs. Fenmore 
said was received without dispute; her 
dress was the model for her neighbours; 
admission to her frequent parties, the acmé 
of their ambition. 

Naturally fond of power, this false posi- 
tion at once pleased and brought forward 
the worst points in the wife’s character; and 
the husband, content to see the object of 
his adoration thus looked upon, spent all 
his time in devising new plans for her 
amusement, fondling his lovely children, 
and such small triflesas make up the sum 
of the life of an easy gentleman in easy 
circumstances, 

Thus passed on years in comparative 
happiness; but in spite of all, there was 


something wanting to satisfy Mrs, Fen- 
more’s mind. She felt, though she would 
not acknowledge it even to herself, that 
there was an emptiness in the pursuits 


which filled up her time. Yet she had no 
strength to fly from them, till a sudden 
and grievous calamity awakened her to a 
consciousness of ther condition. 

Magnilicent preparations for a grand en- 
tertainment to be given on the birthday of 
her son, were interrupted by the sudden 
and alarming illness of her husband. A 
neglected cold had generated inflammation, 
and as he was naturally of a delicate con- 
stitution, he had no strength to rally 
against it, and the morning that was to 
have ushered in the day of rejoicing, bruke 
upon a house of mourning. 

The effect on the wife’s mind was mark- 
ed, but not inexplicable. When her hus- 
band was borne from his threshold to rest 
with his fathers, she shed no tears, though 
she knew that she was a widow, holding in 
trust fur her son an estate considerably 
impaired by her extravagance. 

She did not remain in the scene of her 
former triumphs; abruptly she left the 
place, deigning no explanation to the many 
acquaintances who were dying with curi- 
osity about “poor dear Mrs. Fenmore.” 
The house was let, and a careful steward 
set over the estate; but of the mistress 
noue knew ought. 
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Meanwhile, she went to London, and her 
mind, which had formerly shunned all re- 
ference to religious subjects, greedily swal- 
lowed the gloomy tencts of one of the nu- 
merous self-deceived and deceiving secta- 
rians of the day. When man once aban- 
dons himself to the guidance of his own 
reason, it is impossible to imagine any ab- 
surdity to which he may not lend himself. 

This infatuation had now in part yielded 
to the mild influence of Mr. Stratton, the 
clergyman in whose parish she had at last 
resolved to settle. Mrs. Fenmore was 
daily becoming more and more a Christian, 
but it was a hard doctrine for her to learn 
—she, who had been so idolised, so rarely 
thwarted in a fancy, how could she un- 
learn the lesson of years, and feel herself 
a creature full of sin and weakness? 

Such was the woman who hurried along 
the road to the church, clasping ber books, 
and bending her brows as one whose spi- 
rit was ill at ease. 

In many respects, her son was like her; 
but the loveliness of youth hung richl 
about him. It was hard to think or foes 
ill of one so graceful and so cultivated as 
George Fenmore. 

“ George,” said his mother, as she en- 
tered the room, dressed for church, and 
found him still sauntering near the win- 
dow, by his sister’s side; “are you 
coming?” 
P “No, mother, I shan’t go to church to- 

ay.” 

“And pray why not, sir?” demanded 
Mrs. Fenmore. 

“Qh,” returned he, carelessly, “Till 
walk with you, if you like; but it is such a 
lovely day, that I intend to go and see the 
waterfall that the people here talk of so 
much.” 

“George, George,” replied his mother, 
severely, “are there not days enough to 
waste, withcut desecrating the Lord’s day ?” 

“TI see no desecration,” returned the 
young man, warmly, “in admiring the 

eauties of nature. Do you, Mary?” 

“Words! words!” replied the mother; 
“ deceits of the flesh—carnal vanity. What 
will the beauties of nature avail! you at the 
day of judgment, young man?” 

“ George, dearest,” whispered his sister, 
clasping his hand, as he was sbout to re- 
tort. The appeal availed so far that he 
was silent. 

“ Well, sir,” said his mother, after a few 
moments; “are you coming?” 

“Tl walk with you, certainly, if you 
desire it.” 

Mrs. Fenmore, without deiguing reply, 
turned away abruptly, and leaving the 
house, was soon on the road, pacing rapid- 
ly towards the church, as we have des- 
cribed her. 

“TI wish - would go, George,” said his 
sister, gently. 
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“ Indeed, I shall do no such thing, Mary. 
My mother is so imperious, there’s no en- 
during it. As if there was any harm in 
taking a walk on such a lovely day.” 

“ But Sunday” 

“The sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the sabbath,” retorted George, 
striding angrily up and down the room. 

The sister said no more, but she trem- 
bled, for she remembered that Satan can 
quote Scripture to serve his purposes. 

After a few moments, her brother left 
the room, and she heard his impatient step 
above. The poor girl sighed and prayed; 
but a deadly sickness was at her heart. 

Presently he returned. 

“ Good bye, Mary,” he said, kissing her 
forehead; “ you are a dear creature. 
Don’t be anxious, if I am not home till 
evening.” 

“Poor mamma will be 
George.” 

“Let her,’ returned the boy, angrily. 
“She has no regard for my feelings; I 
don’t see why I should distress myself 
about her’s. Never mind, Marianette; 1 
shall be my own master one of these days, 
not far off either. To be tied toa woman’s 
apron-string, now petted, and now scolded, 
like an infant!” 

Muttering some such sentences as these, 
and spurning with his foot the smallest 
pebble that lay in his path, he left his sor- 
rowing sister. Heavily hung the time till 
the mother returned. When she came 
back, her presence was little fitted to give 
comfort; the few words she spoke were 
fretful; and after some moments, she re- 
tired to her own room on the pretence of 
reading. 

A couple of hours had elapsed when the 
servant appeared. 

“Will you have dinner now, ma’am?” 
she inquired. 

“ Of course, Evans. Why not?” 

“Mr. George has not come back. I 
thought perhaps you’d wait.” 

“ Ts it quite ready?” 

“Yes, ma’am, it’s an hour later than 
usual already. 

“ Then why was it not served at the pro- 
per time?” 

“T thought you'd like to wait for Mr. 
George, ma’am?” 

“We shall wait long enough, if we wait 
for him,’ returned the mother, bitterly. 
Her anger was rekindled at this fresh mark 
of neglect; he had always before observed 
the dinner hour. 

The viands were served, and sent away 
almost untasted. Few were the words 
that passed between the mother and 
daughter. It was not that Mrs. Fenmore 
did not love her fading child; but her 
heart was full of bitterness. Her admi- 
ration and affection for her son were in- 
tense, but she was too proud to allow her- 
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self the indulgence of complaint; and much 
as she was wounded by his neglect, her 
vexation was not diminished by the con- 
sciousness that she had asserted her au- 
thority somewhat roughly towards one 
whose temper so nearly resembled her 
own. 

Evening came on; still he returned not; 
Mrs. Fenmore made no remark; but a 
deadly paleness overspread her features, 
and as the tardy night at leneth threw her 
mantle over the earth, an indistinct dread 
filled her heart. 

The moon rose clear in the star enam- 
elled heavens, the mother sat alone by the 
open window, and a more deadly pallor 
overspread her face—all her features were 
concentrated in the single power of listen- 
ing. She saw not the wondrous glory of the 
unfading heavens, or solemn grandeur of 
the still landscape; the odour of the roses 
and jessamine that veiled the window, 
reached her not, the very power of thought 
was suspended, The moon has waned, and 
the morning star heralds in day, rising 
mists veil the surrounding country—still 
the wretched mother listened. The bright 
sun scatters the darkness, and the stir of 
life begins anew, the birds flutter, the 
herds low, the insects murmur, but the 
longed-for step came not. 

Day is now full blown, and occasionally 
a human form passes the gate, her daugh- 
ter is beside her, but her gentle words con- 
vey no comfort to the heart-stricken 
woman. 

Unmoved, unconscious she sat, the 
wretched one, night and day. The tidings 
have reached Mr. Stratton, a message has 
been sent by the daughter; he came, awhile 
he talked to her of hope, of the possibillty 
that her son might have gone to town to 
some of his friends. The words gave her no 
comfort. 

He suggested that inquiries should be 
set on foot, and her animation was in a 
measure restored. She entered into his 
plans, and gave some necessary directions; 
this done she returned to her silence, and 
seemed to demand to be alone with grief. 

“ God help you, dear madam,” said Mr. 
Stratton. as he rose to take leave. 

‘* Help her!” returned the mother, look- 
ing towards her daughter; “let me not 
have her blood to answer for. Take her 
away—this is no place for her!” Nomore 
could be extracted from her, the visits of 
condolence attempted by one or two she 
steadily refused; no one but Mr. Stratton 
was admitted, partly out of her respect to 
him, but more because the search that was 
set on foot was under his direction; but 
this was quite useless, and each attempt 
at discovery seemed only to make the 
young man’s disappearance more unaccount- 
able. Still his mother sat by the window, 
and hardly could she be induced to stir 
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from it day or night. Still she earnestly 
watched for him who came not, and in this 
seemed to find her only comfort. 

Another Sunday came; thece was gloom 
throughout the village. The men and 
women sighed, as they glanced at the 
empty pew, where, in sunshine or in storm, 
the stately mother had been wont con- 
stantly to sit. Mr. Stratton’s voice was 
unusually solemn; the theme of his sermon 
was the uncertainty of all things human. 

Again began the business week. Mon- 
day brovght to some its customary round 
of pleasure; but the son of Mrs. Fenmore 
was still unreturned, 

In Sanfield, a village some five miles 
distant, all was gay, for the squire had 
just brought home his bride, and a large 
party of guests, who were to spend a weck 
or soin visiting the surrounding country, 
and in such enjoyments as it affords. 

And first was to be visited the waterfall 
—the pride of the place. It was a merry 
party. The young wife, in all the tender- 
ness of unsullied love, hung on the arm of 
her newly-won protector, proud of her de- 
pendence. Before and behind went many 
a happy face—brothers, sisters, cousins, 
friends, full of talk and happiness; while, 
last of all, came the servartts, with provi- 
sions and furniture for a rustic table. 

Gaily leaped the waterfall, dashing its 
foaming tide from a precipitous crag into 
anatural bason, where part of its waters 
remained, while the rest undulated away 
into a fertilising stream. Two crags on 
either side seemed to cradle the bright 
water spring, so cloudy did they enfold it, 
and from their ragged edges hung lichens 
and mosses of wondrous loveliness; higher 
up, especially from a projecting corner, 
hung flowers of such loveliness, that when 
once seen, they were forthwith desired by 
all the ladies. 

But the ascent was extremely perilous, 
and for awhile none would attempt it, till 
a young sailor, who had been loitering be- 
hind with a bright-eyed cousin, hearing of 
the difficulty, slipped off his shoes, and 
without a word commenced the ascent. 

The party watched with breathless 
anxiety, the ladies not without some self- 
reproach; he had just reached the flowers, 
when his foot slipped—a moment, and he 
was lost; but no; he recovered himself in 
time, the flowers were gathered, the des- 
cent made, and they hastened to congra- 
tulate him. 

But by what a ghastly look were their 
words answered; he gave the flowers, and 
drawing the bridegroom aside, he whisper- 
ed 


“Good God! there is a man at the bot- 
tom of the waterfall.” 

“A man!” 

“ Yes, Edward, did you not see that just 
as I was reaching for the flowers my fvot 


slipped? Well, I looked down to regain it; 
and right under me (the water is calm and 
undisturbed there, you know), right under 
me, at my feet, his face upturned to mine, 
at the bottom of the lake, lay aman, He 
must have been drowned in trying for 
those very flowers!” 

The pleasure party returned home, sad and 
silent; drags were procured, and the body 
rescued, Need we say that the mother's 
doubt was satisfied? She again looked upon 
the features of her son, swollen and defaced 
indeed, but still unquestionably his. Doubt 
and hope were extinct together. 

The sailor boy was right; the rock flow- 
ers had been his death, for the sodden 
remains of some were clasped in his stiff 
right hand. 

Mrs. Fenmore uttered no cry, but the 
anguish she endured was painful to behold. 

“ God is just!” she exclaimed: “ God is 
just. This was my son! I had no pity on his 
waywardness, my son, my son, too much 
my own; would that Heaven had struck 
me in thy place!” 

It was well for her intellect that the in- 
creased illness of her daughter almcst 
forced her from the exclusive indulgence of 
overpowering sorrow, and the simple faith 
of the dying girl did not fail in softening 
her heart. 

She stil lives inthe same house, in the 
same valley,an old and stately woman, 
waiting in patience till she shall be called 
home to that Father, whom at last she 
knows; every day in sunshine or in storm 
she visits the churchyard, where side by 
side lie her children, and in the summer 
evenings the shadows fall thick around 
her before she leaves those green hillocks, 
yet with what different love does she re- 
gard them; upon her daughter she looks 
as one early withdrawn. from a world of 
sin and sorrow, whom she hopes soon to 
see again, but undying and hopeless is her 
sorrow for him who on the Sunday morn- 
ing found his grave inthe gaily leaping 
waterfall. 

ACLETOS. 





PICTURES OF THE TIMES. 
No. I.—THeEe Crime or POVERTY. 


With limbs scarce covered, though the winds blow 
cold, 

And frosts bite keen, a man, worn out, not old, 

Drooping for sorrow, not through age, his head, 

Crawls to the rich man’s door, to ask for bread. 

The rich man, lolling in his chair at ease, 

A Malthus close at hand, from window sees 

The beggar, and with grave judicial face 

Orders his servants to report the case. 

Whence comes he, and why comes he here? His 
claim 

To charity, what is it? What’s his name ? 

Where was the curse of life to him first given ? 

Why seeks he help from me, and not from heaven ? 
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The servants of the economic great 

The tale of woe at second-hand relate, 

Whilst the poor man stands shivering at the gate. 

He had received, where fiercest is the strife 

For food, the doubtful blessing of his life ; 

Doubtful, since man, in search of pelf engaged, 

Successful war against high heaven hath waged, 

Just as of old ’tis said the giant brood 

Of earth o’ercame awhile the pagan god ; 

Doubtful, since Jaws no more protect the poor, 

But wealthy men enrich, the strong secure ; 

Take from the wretch that hath not, to bestow 

On him whose purse and coffers overflow. 

In Lancashire, some forty years now past, 

This beggar naked on the world was cast. 

Who watched his infancy ? What woman’s breast 

Pillowed and rocked the helpless thing to rest ? 

What song, if any, soothed his early cries, 

When sleep, by hunger chased, forsook his eyes ? 

Who gave him words, his misery to paint ? 

Who taught him first the language of complaint ? 

I know not, and he knows not ; but he says, 

Far in the rear of his remembered days, 

A form of sorrow sometimes takes its stand, 

And waves a farewell with its white, wan hand, 

But this may be a vision from above, 

For sure the child ne’er knew a mother’s love. 

An orphan in his native village, he 

Was early trained to fight with poverty. 

His little hands soon learned to work, and soon 

The infant worked from morning until noon, 

From noon to evening, ’till his aching brain 

Whirled with the whirling engines, and in vain 

He laid him on his wretched bed, to try 

To win a respite from his misery ; 

For scarce had feverish thought to sleep given way, 

Than, Jo! the noise and turmoil of the day 

Beset his senses, and besieged his mind. 

Oh, that the poor in sleep could always find 

Forgetfulness alike of pain and sorrow, 

Which yesterday they felt, which they must feel to- 
morrow ! 

No joy his childhood knew, no sport, no play ; 

The Sabbath e’en was scarce a holiday. 

Something he heard by chance of heaven’s glory, 

And thought it was a very pretty story ; 

But God to his untutored mind appeared 

A being to be talked of, and not feared ; 

And Christ, no Saviour, but a man of woe, 

Who loved his kind, and perished long ago. 

* Had he lived now,” the child would sometimes cry, 

“ He must have hated men as well as I.” 

Spurned and despised, the orphan struggled still 

Through this huge world of mingled good and ill. 

Good was the lot of others—his was toil ; 

He fought the fight, but others took the spoil. 

Such the ivision which our laws have made ! 

Laws, which ’tis almost treason to upbraid ! 

To you, the luxuries of life ; to me, 

Unending work or penal charity ; 

To you, joy, honour, rank, and wealth are given ; 

Labour to me, death, and a doubtful heaven; 

For even virtue is denied the poor; 

Sin’s a disease they can’t afford to cure. 

No time have they to hear their God’s behests ; 

Untaught they !ive, unblessed they die, like beasts ; 

Like beasts they feed and drudge the live-long day ; 

Like beasts they lodge and snore their nights away. 

Abandoned to their instincts by the state, 

They treasure up a long arrear of hate, 

Abide their time, and for their miseries past 

May pay a bloody recompense at last. 


For ofttimes men—whose minds in darkness brood, 
And though they seck it, know not what is good ; 
Who feel they suffer, and accuse the law— 

Strike at the instruments, and spare the cause ; 
As tigers wounded bite the quivering spear, 

And slaves wreak vengeance on the chains they wear, 
When power’s perverted statesmen may apply 

A temperate and a legal remedy ; 

The people roused, evil with good confounds, 

As when a swollen stream o’erleaps its bounds, 
Wrapping the country in a gencral flood, 

Driving its turbulent waves o’er field and wood, 
Drowning the farm, uprooting bush and tree, 

And bearing all things headlong to the sea ; 

So wrathful multitudes, when they rebel, 

Act as their passions and blind zeal impel, 
Destroy, and not reform, and aim their blows 

At high and low, poor, wealthy, friends, or foes. 
Where are the leaders of the people now ? 

Who guides them, and who teaches them? And how 
Can they be good, when left so carelessly 

To work, to eat sometimes, and then to die ? 
James Thornhill (thus the beggar gave his name) 
Had lived a life of labour, not of shame ; 

Less than his fellows had he sinned ; his heart 
Had throbbed with pure emotions ; and this part 
Of the sad tale was something brief. . It seemed 
Carelessly hurried over; yet there gleamed 

In that dull eye the likeness of a tear ; 

But the poor fellow, lest he should appear 
Womanly weak, brushed it away, and said 
(Turning, t’avoid fhe weeping, round his head), 
That love to even humblest souls was given, 
Their only foretaste of the joys of heaven. 

He had loved ; but whom he loved it matters not ; 
For in an oft-digged churchyard is a spot 

Where all his hopes lie sleeping side by side, 
What boots it to prolong the tale? He tried 

Still to work on; but life was sweet no more. 
Soon failed his energies ; and yet he bore 
Manfully up ’gainst fortune, ’till disease 

Came to oppress him with a doctor’s fees. 
Besides, prosperity forsook the land ; 

The workman starves, when mills are at a stand. 
So forth upon the wide world was he thrown, 

Tn which he called no foot of land his own, 

A stranger and intruder everywhere, 

To ask for alms from those who have to spare. 
But first unto his parish he repaired, 

From thence by workhouse guardians he was scared ; 
They knew him not—in truth, the poor man’s face 
Is ne’er remember’d in his native place. 

Such was the story, scant the comments, told 

To him whose rent-fed purse is gorged with gold. 
Mark the reply! “John, thrust him from the door, 
And let me see him and his rags no more. 

I might to prison send the begging rogue, 

But spare him; if he tarry, loose the dog.” 

By this experience now wiser grown, 

The beggar left that quarter of the town, 

In poorer streets more largely to disclose 

The oft-repeated story of his woes. 

This tale is true ; but seck to fix on none 

The odium. Does our Dives sin alone? 

Do not our statesmen and our learned teach 
What it were blasphemy for priests to preach ?— 
What future times with infamy must brand ?— 
The poor are troublous strangers in the land. 
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Wloyw's Coffee Mouse. 


BY JOHN A. HERAUD. 


Among the lions of London, it is strange 
that so little should have been written of 
“Lloyd’s Coffee House’’—so little, or ra- 
ther nothing, recorded of its origin and 
operations. Turn to cyclopedias and to- 
pographies, and you will find that some 
meagre half-dozen lines are all that are 
granted to an institution, the sphere of 
whose influence is co-extensive with the 
world of commerce. I have lately been at 
the pains to collect materials towards sup- 
plying this deficiency, and now present 
the reader with the result. 

It will be recollected that, in one of his 
early numbers, “the Spectator” speaks of 
the Royal Exchange as “ making the me- 
tropolis of England a kind of emporium 
for the whole earth ;” praise, however, 
which is specially due to one portion of 
that building rather than to the whole. 
It is not to the body, but to the head, that 
we can properly ascribe creative power. 
The nether body of the Royal Exchange 
stands certainly as the palladium of com- 
merce, an august representative of its great 
and almost universal empire. But it is 
in “the upper story,” as befits the order 
of things, that we must look for the brain 
that guides and governs all. On the Up- 
per Floor, on the north-east side of the 
Royal Exchange, there were, before the 
late fire, two, and, on the east and north 
sides, there now are three long and lofty 
rooms—the abiding place of a club, com- 
posed of merchants of the earth, and uni- 
versally known, from its local habitation, 
by the name of “ Lloyd’s,” or “ Lloyd’s 
Coffee House.” 

It appears that the first sessions of this 
society were not held in a region so ele- 
vated, but in a humble tavern or coffee- 
house, kept by an obscure individual of 
the name of Lloyd. There is, indeed, 
some reason to believe that the custom of 
such clubs was introduced into this country 
with the French refugees; and that they, 
for the most part, took the name or sign 
of the house at which they were assem- 
bled. It would be desirable perhaps to 
know something of a man, however hum- 
ble, whose name has accidentally become 
80 distinguished as the appellation of an 
extensively-powerful society. Scarcely 
anything, however, but his name survives; 
all remains in impenetrable obscurity, ex- 
cept the mere circumstances of his succes- 
sive residences in Lombard-street, Pope’s- 
head-alley,and Freeman’s-court, where the 
earliest meetings of the association were 
held, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 

To return to the society. Having ex- 
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plained its origin, I may refer the reader 
to the history of commerce, as indicating 
the progress of its influence and authority. 
Both rose into importance together; both 
now flourish and are triumphant together; 
and are likely, in conjunction, to lead to 
results which must considerably modify 
the tone of government and ameliorate the 
condition of society. But I confine myself 
to the present actual state of this great 
mercantile body. Here, then, in the three 
lofty rooms of which we have spoken, the 
great business of insurance against losses 
by sea is conducted, between brokers and 
underwriters. It is through the medium 
of the agents of Lloyd’s that the necdful 
information is obtained, as to the arrival 
and departure of vessels in all parts of the 
globe. It is on this latter account that 
the society of Lloyd’s has been compared 
to that of Ignatius Loyola: the world sees 
the agents of both universal over its sur- 
face, but the “omniscient” intellect of 
Lloyd’s receives information with even 
more effect and certainty than the head 
quarters of Jesuitism. Thither, accord- 
ingly, the merchant and shipowner throng, 
as to a temple, morning after morning; 
and many an one reads in its “great book” 
his own doom, good or evil. 

I have said that Lloyd’s now consists 

of three compartments. These correspond 
to its constituent offices. First, there is 
the underwriters’ room; second, the mer- 
chants’; third, the captains’. The first two 
have their chambers exclusively to theirown 
use; to the third the public are admitted. 
The subscriber to the underwriters’ room 
has the privilege of frequenting the 
merchants’. room; but the subscriber to 
the merchants’ room has not a similar 
right. 
The committee vote medals to those who 
distinguish themselves in saving life from 
shipwreck; and thus (to use the words of 
one of their associates, who we are happy 
to say is as poetical in his feelings as he is 
commercial in his habits) “recognise the 
heroism of nature.” 

The affairs of the subscribers are ma- 
naged by a committee, consisting of nine 
members, three of whom retire annually 
by rotation, and are eligible for re-election 
at the end of three years. The committee 
for the present year consists of the follow- 
ing gentlemen:—George Richard Robin- 
son (chairman), William Wilson Saunders, 
Thomas Chapman, Thomas Octavius 
Powles, John Simpson, William Chapman 
Harnett, John Poole, Adolphus Pugh 
Johnson, and Charles Bladeu Carruthers. 
A list of agents to Lloyd’s is now lying be- 
fore us, but is of course too long for re- . 
print. Specific instructions accompany 
the appointment, which the agent is di. . 
rected to exhibit on all occasions where 
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he may be required to act, so that no mis- 
understanding may arise with the parties 
assured, or their representatives, as to the 
extent of authority. vested in the agent. 
“ No power,” says the appointment, “from 
the subscribers to Lloyd's can divest the 
assured, their agents, or assigns, or the 
masters of vessels, of that right over pro- 
perty which the law has given them; but 
it is presumed that the assured, or their 
representatives, will readily avail them- 
selves of the assistance of an agent, who is 
appointed by the general body of subscri- 
bers to act on their behalf, and whose co- 
operation will facilitate the settlement of 
loss or average with the underwriters.” 
No direct pecuniary emolument is attached 
to such appointment of agent; but the 
committee state, that from the numerous 
applications made by persons of the first 
respectability when vacancies occur, they 
are satisfied that such appointments are 
held in high estimation, and that the many 
commercial advantages which arise from 
it are an equivalent for the efficient dis- 
charge of its duties. The committee add, 
that they expect to be furnished with 
prompt and regular lists of the arrival 
and sailing of vessels; advices of losses 
and accidents, or other circumstances of 
danger or distress that may occur; intel- 
ligence of speaking of vessels, of the ap- 
pearance of enemies’ cruisers or privateers; 
with any other general information that 
may be considered of importance. After 
making the requisite communication to 
the secretary of Lloyd’s respecting wrecks 
or accidents, it 1s the duty of the agent to 
correspond with the parties immediately 
concerned. Thus also when vessels are 
in distress, or are driven on shore in the 
neighbourhood of the part where the agent 
resides, he i3 to offer to the master such 
services as the nature of the case may re- 
quire; and in cases of shipwreck, where 
neither the owner of the vessel or goods, 
nor their representatives, are on the spot, 
the agent is to take such steps as he may 
deem the best for the preservation of the 
property, giving immediate advice of the 
circumstance to the assured, and following 
their instructions in all cases where he 
can obtain them. Where salvage or re- 
muneration is claimed for assistance ren- 
dered to vessels, it is proper for the agent 
to attend the meetings of the commission- 
ers, magistrates, or other legally authorised 
persons, to determine the amount, in order 
to rebut any exaggerated statements on 
the part of the salvers, by the evidence of 
the master and crew. Similar duties be- 
long to the agent relative to the repairs of 
vessels. Should also a ship arrive in a dis- 
abled state at an intermediate port, so as 
to be incapable of performing her voyage, 
he is to offer to co-operate with the as- 


sured, or his representative, in procuring 
an expeditious conveyance for the cargo 
to its original destination, and to protest 
against its sale for account of the under- 
writers, unless unavoidable. There are 
other regulations to prevent the sale of 
vessel and cargo for the payment of sal- 
vage for recapture, and to regulate the 
ascertainment of sea-damage, and the ob- 
tainment of the certificate relative to the 
same from the master or mate of the ves- 
sel. 

From these particulars we may readily 
conjecture, that such an inspection would 
gradually acquire a moral influence almost 
irresistible. The fact is so, and to such an 
extent, that Lloyd’s is frequently quoted 
as a cardinal instance of tha wonderful 
association which clings to a name; but 
there is, I take it, something more than a 
name to justify the faith which men have 
in Lloyd’s—real, substantial benefit and 
good. It is true, that in almost every part 
of the civilised world, the word has a talis- 
manic influence; but why? Wherever 
the banner of commerce waves in the sea- 
breeze, Lloyd's is a recognised thing—a 
great Fact! Hence it is, that wonderful 
as the Indian empire undoubtedly is, the 
empire of Lloyd’s is more so, having every- 
where her ambassadors. Nota ship can 
sail, but it is noted down at this “ given 
point.” In one “highly-condensed spot” 
in Cornhill, rests the commercial intellect, 
or rather the knowledge wandering or 
scattered elsewhere over the globe; thero 
reposes the shipping activity of the world. 
It is an oracle, whereby merchants know 
when it is the time to send silks, grain, and 
other commodities to the antipodes: by its 
mysterious direction, the shipowner des- 
patches ship upon ship, and fleet upon 
fleet, to bring back the wealth of the 
Indies. 

As an association of the most enlight- 
ened subjects of this great nation, Lloyd’s 
also has a high social, not to say a politi- 
cal, interest. One of the profoundest 
thinkers has affirmed, that “if we wish to 
geta “ry of what the future of a great 
nation will be, we have only to select” 
some such association, and observe its 
mode of operation and government. Were 
Lloyd’s selected as a test, it has been said 
that it would foreshadow an elective mo- 
narchy for England, and that the patient 
achievement of merit, utility, andj virtue 
will effectually and legitimately contest the 
influence of birth in all ranks of society. 

To the literary mind Lloyd's is as much 
endeared by the association as to the com- 
mercial, We cannot help thinking of “ the 
Spectator” and “the Tattler,” in connec- 
tion with Lloyd. It is the boast of Lloyd's 
that every literary man is an honorary 
member of its society. “Sir Roger de Co- 
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verly and Will Honeycomb,” says its as- 
sociate before quoted, “linger about it; 
and many an underwriter’s day-book and 
broker’s policy are turned over by the 
breath of their passing and their presence. 
Sometimes even the roguish gipsy peers 
into the room, and under the influence of 
her spell the unwary underwriter sub- 
scribes the policy which, could he ‘ read 
his fortune,’ he would shun as the plague.” 

It would, it has also been suggested, 
form a subject for an epic of immense va- 
riety and interest. There was, indeed, in 


1700, published a poem called “The 
Wealthy Shopkeeper,” in which the hero 
is celebrated for his visitations to Lloyd’s: 


“ Then to Lloyd’s Coffee House he never fails, 
To read the letters, and attend the sales.” 


But the subject is capable of more than 
mere allusion-—it admits of great expan- 
sion and depth—it excites observation and 
profound reflection: for Lloyd’s may, as I 
have said, be considered the brain of the 
commercial system; wherein every nation 
has her representative. Descend a step 
from the emporium of Lleyd’s, and you are 
at once landed in the midst of the world’s 
epitome. Let an Esquimaux be ship- 
wrecked on the lower coast of Lloyd’s, and 
he finds acountry ora countryman. The 
spirit of commerce is cosmopolite, and so 
destructive of national prejudices, that on 
‘Change, a man feels as much ashamed of 
boasting of his nation as his parish; but, 
in return and compensation, it opens, ex- 
pands, and regenerates the human heart. 
What patience is to man, commerce is to 
the world—the secondary principle; the 
worker of those difficult problems, of which 
philanthropy dreams one day of cutting the 
gordian knot. Commerce, however, seeks 
patiently to untie and not tocut. It is not 
the Warrior but the Worker. It does not, 
like the drunken despot of Macedon, waste 
the cordage it cannot unravel; but care- 
fully aims at its preservation, in reference 
to its future possible utility. It systema- 
tically progresses; never anticipates, and 
always conquers. 

The throngs and the silence of the 
rooms at Lloyd’s are equally impressive. 
There clearly is some mystery transacting 
—a mystery, multiform and important as 
the secrets, nay, the worlds which com- 
merce has discovered, and of which not 
even poets had dreamed—blessings of 
which it has been the pioneer, misdeemed 
even by the Christian philanthropist as 
ideal and visionary. Alas! commerce has 
had its evils tuo; arising, however, rather 
from its imperfect development, than from 
any inherent vice in the system. It were 
indeed, to be trite and common-place to 
enumerate the highly important functions 
which commerce exercises in the business 
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of the world—economy—order—discipline 
—forethought. ‘“ How wonderfully,” says 
our eloquent associate, “it works out the 
fermentation of the masses; it is, in fact, 
the yeast of the world! It leavens the 
mass, which else would hardly recognise an 
intelligible motive for civilisation. Com- 
merce,” he continues, “is the feeder of the 
millions—the common-place miracle of the 
world—providing daily for the multitudes 
that would otherwise die in the great de- 
sert of human nature. It makes a duty of 
sentiment; rendering perpetual the eva- 
nescence of benignity; daguerrotyping the 
passing smile which otherwise would fade 
on the human face; and propagating and 
continuing what would else become tradi- 
tional or fabulous. In short, ‘it gives to 
airy nothingness a local habitation and 
@ name: and thus, in the words of our 
greatest poet, we sum the merits and 
write the epitaph of commerce.” 

We must not omit, in conclusion, to no- 
tice a society which is a kind of pendant to 
Lloyd’s for conducting the “ Register of Bri- 
tish and Foreign Shipping.” Of almost re- 
cent introduction, it is only within these 
last few years that this association has at- 
tained the power which it undoubtedly 
exercises over the greater part of the ~ 
ping property of the kingdom. Let it be 
acknowledged as a happy after-thought. 
A classical friend has facetiously in- 
formed me, that there was a “ Lloyd’s 
Register” in the days of the Trojan war— 
witness the shipping list in the first book of 
“The Iliad.” May I venture to suggest an 
improvement to our modern generalissimos 
of “ Lloyd's Register?” We hint it in all 
modesty. But could they not contrive, af- 
ter the illustrious example of Homer, to 
give some account of the commanders of 
the vessels? Another friend has likened 
the institution itself to the inquisition of 
Rome—every ship is here registered with 
all its virtues and faults; every unsound 
piece of timber faithfully chronicled; and 
the general condition of the ship denoted 
by a symbol—an A 1 indicating the summit 
of a ship's excellence. 

While the present Royal Exchange was 
building, the society of Lloyd’s was under 
the necessity of renting chambers at the 
South Sea House. From the account of 
the receipts and disbursements for the 
year 1844, with which I have been kindly 
favoured, I am enabled to calculate the an- 
nual expense at which the mighty business 
of this great institution is transacted. The 
rent they then paid for the whole of their 
accommodation at the South Sea House, 
was £983 10s.; which sum includes an 
item of £108 10s. for servants. Their 
taxes amounted to £32 8s. 4d.; and for 
Christmas gifts they paid £35 15s. 6d.: 
thus sacrificing more to benevolence than 
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to loyalty. The annual expense of news- 
papers, foreign and domestic, is about 
£400, after deducting near £100 for the 

roceeds of those sold. The cost of intel- 
igence, registers, and lists, during the last 

ear was £492 12s. 5d. The law charges, 
including £200 on a special case of frau- 
dulent sinking the Native, were £255 11s. 2d. 
Postage is rather a large item, £513 Is. 5d. 
So is stationery, £617 3s. 2d. Housekeeping 
amounts to £366 17s. 1d.; the salaries to 
£3532 10s. 8d.; that of the secretary is £750. 
Besides these must be reckoned those of 
the annuitants; amounting to £790; the 
committee receive £500. The fittings at 
the Royal Exchange are put down at 
£1875. The total expenditure during the 
year is £10,650 16s. 1d.; leaving a balance 
at the Bank of England of £2841 4s, 2d.; 
basides the sum of £15,000 three per cent. 
consols, invested in the names of trustees. 
From this statement we may perceive, that 
while the payments are upon an exceed- 
ingly liberal scale, the total amount of ex- 
penditure, considering the interests and 
objects involved, affected and accomplished 
by it, is remarkably small. With Eng- 
land’s merchant princes, it is clear, that 
generosity and economy go together; and 
this is what from their character andjudg- 
ment we should expect. 

A singular instance has just occurred, 
showing the increasing influence of Lloyd’s. 
Captain Grover, who has directed his at- 
tention to the short-comings of the Foreign 
Office, after having corresponded with 
Lord Aberdeen in relation to the case of 
the crews of the ships Margaret and Con- 
ner, who were murdered or imprisoned by 
the Moors, while, a year and a half ago, in 
search of guano on the coast of Argum, an 
island in lat. 20 deg. 27 min. N., and long. 
16 deg. 37 min. W., but a few days’ sail 
from Plymouth; and having received un- 
satisfactory answers to his inquiry, be- 
thought him of applying to the committee 
of Lloyd's. <A copy of his application now 
lies before us. Government having failed 
in procuring the rescue of the captives, 
Captain Grover proposed that the commit- 
tee of Lloyd’s should provide, without de- 
lay, an armed steamer for the purpose, 
commanded by Captain Northwood, and 
dispatched at the same time a copy of his 
proposal to Lord Aberdeen. This course 
of proceeding was at once respected by his 
lordship, who lost no time in writing to 
the mother of one of the sufferers, stating 
that Government would take steps for their 
deliverance, and the punishment of their 
captors. Captain Grover accordingly sup- 
pressed the appeal he was about to make 
to the merchants of London, Liverpool, 
and Bristol. The unfortunate men, after 
being in captivity about twelve months, 
owed at last their liberation to the kind 
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exertions of the master of a merchant ves- 
sel, Captain Isemonger. It was thus 
granted to the spirit of commerce, rather 
than to that of Government, to vindicate the 
honour of the country. Repeated instances 
of similar abandonment must tend to sti- 
mulate the snme spirit to yet further exer- 
tions, while Captain Grover's application 
suggests an extension of its authority and 
influence, which cannot fail of being be- 
neficial in some high places of the state. 





Our Patron. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 


It was said, we have forgotten how long 
ago, when Athens was the atheneum of 
the world, that all her citizens were com- 
prehended in two classes—the patrons and 
the patronised. Doubtless the judicious 
observer was tiled into exile for his remark 
by the ostacism that punished the justice 
of Aristides; but the truth has outlasted 
alike the freedom and the bondage of 
Greece, and may be still illustrated, not 
only at the Pireeus, where they speak of 
king Otho, and not Themistocles, now (for 
achange has passed over power, and glory, 
and wisdom), but in every land where men 
have learned to congregate, from the huts 
that rise in the shadow of the rank green 
forests of Africa, to the wealth, and splen- 
dour, and toil of our European capitals: 
all departments of the social state are go- 
verned by patronage. 

The old patronise the young. How of- 
ten could their attention be dispensed 
with! The rich patronise their financial 
inferiors with a peculiar bountifulness of 
counsel and admonition. The learned pa- 
tronise their admirers, The pious patro- 
nise the world in general; and, readers, 
all these reflections have been fished up 
from the depths of our philosophy—alas, 
but sandy shallows, at the best—to intro- 
duce the fact that we had once a patron. 

Counsellor Carrington, as he delighted 
to be called, was the Lord-Protector of 
those briefless days which we reckoned, in 
common with other legal aspirants; with 
us, in sooth, they seemed longer than 
usual, and were somewhat scanty in the 
supplies; but broad upon them rested the 
shadow of the distant woolsack, with that 
of many a height which we have never 
gained. 

Why it pleased the Counsellor to become 
our patron, remains among the problems 
which time has not yet solved. Our paths 
were differeat from his in religion, politics, 
and fortune; but we were said to resemble 
a mild, graceless uncle, who had once 
saved his life in an election riot, before he 
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sailed for America, never to be heard of, to 
the great regret and very small loss of his 
family. 

However, it was Counsellor Carrington 
patronised us with all his soul; his advice, 
observation, and experience, were ever at 
our service; and if at times unseasonably 
as well as gratuitously administered, they 
often came with the savour of better things 
and more tangible friendship; for in the 
scenes of our early experience, Counsellor 
Carrington was a great and an important 
man, possessing @ reputation which, though 
unknown in the outer world, was current 
and unquestioned as the coin of the realm 
in the bounds of his native parish, a hand- 
some house built on his own property, a 
well-connected lady, and seven children. 

The scene of his practice was a north- 
western county of Ireland, which, thanks 
to its remoteness and frequent faction- 
fights, afforded him but few rivals and 
many clients. Yet life’s perpetual some- 
thing wanted was observed, even in the 
sum of Carrington’s felicity. Curran was 
the dream, aye, and the theme of his days 
—the only remnant of that folly called en- 
thusiasm which time wears out of us. The 
only undisciplined spring in the Counsel- 
lor’s regular soul was poured forth in 
boundless admiration of the star of our 
legal horizon, then in the zenith of the 
conhitig that has so long survived him; 
but Carrington had never bebeld his cor- 
poreal presence. Many and long, at least 
to the listeners, were the tales of his en- 
deavours and disappointments in this res- 
pect; and often had his hopes approached 
their goal; but, like many nobler aspira- 
tions, some unlucky chance had always 
intervened, and Curran was still to him 
like the cuckoo was to Wordsworth—“ a 
shape, a voice, longed for, but never 
seen.”’ 

We had heard his narrations with all 
becoming attention and surprise, for the 
hundredth, and assuredly trusted for the 
last time, as the scene of revelation was a 
family party at the house of a mutual 
friend in Dublin, whither both patron and 
patronised had gone, in hopes to discover 
the clue to a case intricate as the Cretan 
labyrinth, though neither of us was a The- 
seus, 

Observe, readers, travelling was not then 
exactly what it has become in these days 
of steam and celerity; yet Counsellor Car- 
rington went right joyfully on that errand, 
for Curran was in the metropolis, being 
then engaged in the celebrated case of Ha- 
milton Rowan. 

Few among the trials of that prosecuting 
period had excited a greater degree of in- 
terest, and much of the evening’s conver- 


sation turned on the subject, as it was 
known that the following day had been 
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appointed to open the defence, and Curran 
was expected to put forth all his power. 

We shall not say how far the effort sur- 
passed that expectation. Life has few 
such disappointments; but Counsellor Car- 
rington waxed eloquent, even in the anti- 
cipation. On and on flowed the torrent of 
his recollections, till, as the circulation of 
our glasses increased on the retirement of 
the ladies, earlier memories began to min- 
gle with those of his unsuccessfnl attempts 
at lion-seeing, and he finally reached that 
era to which so many forward, aye, and 
backward looks are cast, from every point 
of existence—the period of his marriage. 

“Iwas a young man then,” said the 
Counsellor; “ but no matter; it is eighteen 
years ago, and only think, gentlemen, I 
won my first suits, legal and matrimonial, 
at the same instant. There’s an example 
for you.” 

he last sentence was emphatically ad- 
dressed to ourself, and we received it with 
a faith that might have removed moun- 
tains; but the company were clamorous for 
an explanation, and our patron continued: 

“Times were not so prosperous with the 
profession when I entered upon it, as they 
are at present; and it was with somethin 
of surprise as well as satisfaction that 
received a brief almost as soon as my ad- 
mission to plead was announced by the 
newspapers. It came from an. old cousin 
of my sister-in-law, who had magnani- 
mously declared that he kept the case back 
‘on purpose,’ to ‘use his own appropriate 
expression, ‘till 1 should be finished, as the 
work would be cheaper done by a re- 
lation.’ 

“ The story did not come to my ears in 
time; but all Ireland knows old Blake was 
a miser; however, he had a ward. Upon 
my honour, gentlemen, I speak under the 
rose, but the lady was on a visit at my 
aunt’s at Dame-street, and she fell despe- 
rately in love with me at the second ball; 
of course I went and did likewise, and 
nothing remained but to gain over her 
guardian. Let me tell you, gentlemen, 
that was no easy tesk; for you all know’ 
(and the Counsellor cast round him a look 
of ineffable self-complacency) ‘that my 
Agnes had good connections, and three 
thousand pounds in her own right—not a 
farthing less, gentlemen. 

“ Well, the case was a glorious oppor- 
tunity for securing his good graces, and 
you may be sure I did my best. It was 
tried at the summer assizes of Wexford, 
where old Blake resided. Never had there 
been such scorching weather, and all the 
roads leading to the old town, as well as 
the inns which it contained, were thronged 
by an eager and hurrying crowd, who 
though they did not adopt exactly the 
same style of travelling, shared at least 
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one part of the old serpent’s destiny, pro 

tempore, for dust was their meat, aye, and 

drink too, as far as mixture could go; and 

I got my share. But what did it matter 

then; had not I my first brief in my 

pocket? and was not Agnes to be won? 

Gentlemen, I saw her in the court-house 

(come on my account, of course), I caught 

the light of her eye through a thickening, 
crowd, which I sincerely believe could be 

paralleled only in Ireland; for the case 

was regarded as one of extraordinary in- 
terest, having somehow or other, after the 
fashion of most matters among us, got 
into the breakers of party strife. Yet it 
was as regular a piece of business as any 
legal gentleman could have chosen to begin 
with; having a disputed lease, of whose 
imperfections Mr. Blake, a Protestant 
gentleman and a landed proprietor, wish- 
ed to take advantage, namely, of having 
the farm to which it related at his dispo- 
sal, and its validity was defended by the 
Catholic family then in occupation; but 
they were of the lower order, and had 
voted against their landlord, at a previous 
election. 

“ Still, there were difficulties in the case 
which might have puzzled me in the hands 
of a skilful lawyer; but Providence, gen- 
tlemen, Providence overrules everything, 
and at the first sight of the opposing coun- 
sellor—by the way, the defendants had 
engaged but one—I felt the suit was 
gained. 

“He wasalittle, shabbily-dressed wretch, 
who must have got his education at a cha- 
rity school, and had the fear of the parish 
overseer hanging on his spirit yet. ‘There 
was something mean, I thought, in his 
very tone, as he commenced to state the 
case; the fellow had evidently never been 
brought up a gentleman, and I felt indig- 
nant, now in my first trial, to have nothing 
to contend with but such a paltry simple- 
ton. 

“His first sentence was half audible 
amid the rush of the crowd and the jostling 
for places ; his second sunk into a whisper, 
as the noise subsided; he commenced the 
third with a stammer which bid fair to be 
perpetual; and between whispers, stop- 
pages, and stammering, the case was stated 
with more fear and trembling than ever it 
was my lot to witness in a court. I could 
have pitied the unfortunate fellow, had he 
not disgraced my profession; the jury 
complained they could not hear, the judge 
admonished him to speak more audibly, 
his clients—three tall, handsome southern 
Irishmen—looked as if they could have 
eaten him, and the crowd began at length 
to crack jokes at his expense—' Say your 
catechism louder,’ said one, ‘ or the dick- 
ens a confirmed you'll be the day.’ ‘ May- 
be it’s the seven deadly sins you are at.’ 
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‘ Let the decent man alone,’ cried another, 
‘ sure it’s his dying speech he’s at:’ and 
the noise and confusion at last increased 
to such a degree, that the crier’s voice was 
in requisition; but before silence was re- 
stored, my valiant antagonist had finish- 
ed his oration, and escaped to his seat. 

*¢Gentlemen, I cannot describe, but 
some of you understand, what it is to ad- 
dress a jury for the first time; and I rose 
to the work with perfect confidence, for 
victory and Agnes were before me. I re- 
member the speech yet—it was extempo- 
rary, upon my honour—but there is a 
difficulty in speaking of one’s own achieve- 
ments; suffice it to say, that I compliment- 
ed the ‘twelve good men and true’ on their 
impartiality and discrimination, dwelt at 
large upon the rights of property, and the 
injury my client had sustained by being 
obliged to bring this action, and hinted 
that Protestant ascendancy required a 
verdict in his favour. 

“The crowd had begun to murmur, for 
their sympathies went with the three bro- 
thers, who, it seems, shared the disputed 
farm between them, and lived peaceably 
on it till then, with their respective cabins 
and families; but when I addressed my- 
self to compliment the learned and elo- 
quent counsel on the opposite side, their 
feelings took another turn, and the change- 
able multitude shouted with mingled 
laughter and applause, in the midst of 
which I finished my address; and the jury, 
without leaving the box, delivered a una- 
nimous verdict in favour of Mr. Blake. 

“Oh, how warm was that gentleman’s 
congratulatory grasp, as the proceedings 
closed. I feel it yet on my fingers in 
dreams when attacked by nightly cramps; 
how ardent were his commendations of my 
legal abilities; but, gentlemen, he invited 
me home, aye, simple man, and introduced 
me to his ward, who went through the ce- 
remony with a perfect composure that 
would have charmed any barrister—not 
one lady in twenty could have done it, but 
it was all talent, you perceive, and how 
was old Blake to know what passed in 
Dublin? 

“That day was all over sacred to my 
good fortune. 1 concluded its achieve- 
ments in Mr. Blake’s drawing room, by 
charming him with what he was pleased 
to call my sensible views of the rights of 
landed prgprietors, and his ward with 
imitations more true than flattering of my 
unlucky opponent. 

“It is strange, gentlemen, but in all the 
— that have passed, and the courts I 

ave attended since then, the poor soul 
has never come in my sight; perhaps, in- 
deed, one lesson was enough for him, yet 
they said he was married and had a large 
family; and at times I wish, lucky as that 
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case was to myself, that things had not 
gone quite so hard; he might have made a 
tolerable clerk, and I have asked for him 
often, but could gain no intelligence, not 
knowing the poor devil’s name. I only 
remember it was John, and something 
equally vulgar, no doubt, by way of sur- 
name, but that had escaped my recollec- 
tion. Very probably he has by this time 
fulfilled nature’s intention, by taking to 
himself a last and awl, or some other suit- 
able calling.” 

And here Counsellor Carrington swag- 
gered drawing-room-ward, to join the 
ladies, with the air ef aman who knew 
he had said something to the purpose. 

The following was a great day for 
Counsellor Carrington; he was up, yea, 
and had roused us also, while the summer 
morning was yet grey. Many, though not 
silent, were his steps in front of the court- 
house before the doors were opened: but, 
alas for the uncertainty of human designs, 
just as we were hastening to secure our 
places, business came upon us in the form 
of two attorneys, attached to the case 
which had afforded our ostensible errand 
to Dublin. 

There was no tenable excuse for ad- 
journment, and great was the conflict be- 
tween the anxiety and the prudence of 
Carrington; but he at length compromised 
matters by a very sudden and capitally 
acted fit of illness, which dismissed them 
after two hours of blundering consultation, 
and enabled us to squeeze our way into 
the densely crowded court, at the very 
moment when a company of military with 
fixed bayonets were marched into the en- 
trance, and Curran had risen to commence 
that magnificent defence whose memory 
will last as long as eloquence and justice 
have power upon the earth.’ 

We said the court was crowded; and 
well it might be, for the influence, the ta- 
jent, and the distinction of Dublin were 
there—names that have found place on 
the page of history. Leaders in the then 
turbulent path of politics—lights among 
the litterati of the day—mingled with the 
rank, the youth, aye, and the beauty of 
the Irish capital, in one vast and silent 
assembly, that seemed to hang heart and 
eye on the lips of that single orator. 
Reader, it may be that hast read; and if 
thou hast not, we can never convey to thee 
the power and pathos of that far-famed 
appeal, We have found it since on many 
a page, ond heard its praise from many a 
tongue; but never again did it flash with 
the same sunburst over us as.in that day 
of memory, when poured from the living 
fountain of the heart that gave it birth. 

On went the speaker, bearing our souls 
with him from one terrible denunciation 
of oppression and wild lament over his 


trampled country to another. He had 
thrown the spirit of his land and times 
into that speech, and it keeps the echo yet. 
At times there were murmurs of rising 
hearts, that were stirred to their very 
depths with many a low and long-sup- 
a swelling of applause, that om 
ave burst into thunder, but could not 
break the spell; and some did cheer at 
last, though the defence could not win an 
= for it moved everything but the 
judge and jury. But there was cne by 
our side on whom the spell of listening si- 
lence had fallen with a double power. 
There was but standing room; and through 
the shadows of many years, Counsellor 
Carrington rises to our vision yet; his face 
was fixed, as though petrifaction had 
passed over it; but the expression was 
that of concentrated and unmixed «stonisa- 
ment. Had a portrait of wonder been re- 
quired to grace some history of marvellous 
events, Counsellor Carrington might have 
sat for the likeness. The whole time that 
Curran spoke, he stood withoui moving or 
uttering a sound; but when the defence 
was concluded, we found ourselves grasped 
by the arm, and slowly the Counsellor 
squeezed on, and dragged us after him out, 
through crowd, military, and all, to the open 
but scarce less thronged street. There 
his progress became exhilirated to a pace 
that amazed us; but follow we must; and 
time was not given for speech, till, on 
reaching the door of our own hotel, the 
Counsellor seemed in some degree to re- 
collect himself, and turning full upon us, 
with a countenance we can never forget, 
for the woeful wonder that was in it, he 
shouted into our very ear, but loud enough 
to be heard over half Dublin, “ But would 
you believe me, that’s the little lawyer 
that lost the case at Wexford.” : 
Readers, Counsellor Carrington and 
ourselves went quietly home, after unra- 
velling to our satisfaction the meshes of 
that difficult case. We believe the story 
has been told by our own lips, but never 
by his, except to Mrs. Carrington, whose 
remarks on the subject, however edifying, 
have never transpired; but from the date 
of that eventful journey, we remarked that 
our patron spoke no more of Curran, 
though the newspapers were searched 
most diligently for his speeches, and often 
were they found, for the trials of the time 
were many. From that period too his in- 
clinations for patronage seemed to in- 
crease, but they were shown less ostenta- 
tiously, and specially benefited young 
men commencing like ourselves the career 
of the law, particularly if in contracted 
circumstances, and not over-strong in the 
faith of assurance. Peace to his memory! 
Counsellor Carrington has a? preceded 
us on his journey to that land of which di- 
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vines delight to remind us; yet it may be 
that many a rising spirit has been mis- 
taken and miscalled because of the clouds 
that encompassed its early goings, by 
more than our patron. 


Stranorlar, 1847. 





MOTHER GOOSE anp tos GOLDEN 
EGG. 
A Farry TALE. 
BY FANNY E. LACY. 


Once on a time—a long time ago, 

There were women call’d witches, as most of us 
know ; 

Little old women, scarce four feet high, 

That rode upon broomsticks high up in the sky. 

Now the Iiffy I sing of had chosen a goose; 

Or p’rhaps, as the French say, it was but a ruse ; 

For my part, I own I am much in the dark, 

And school-boys will tell you, her goose was—“a 
lark.” 


Now this very same goose was fast sailing in air, 

And a sight ’twas that made all the people to stare ; 

While her mistress was mounted so stately thereon, 

That the poor simple goose might have pass’d fora 
swan ; 

Nor was this so strange, when reflection awakes 

To the very great difference circumstance makes ; 

For a goose, if exalted, will ’scape much abuse, 

When a goose on the ground will be—nought but a 
goose. 


It was famed Mother Goose who to Colin had sped, 
And thus to the rustic she smilingly said: 

“T have not forgotten how bravely and stout, 

When the rabble were driving me rudely about, 

You saved me from falling a prey to the herd ; 

So, grateful, I’ve brought you my favourite bird ; 
And while kind remembrance my present endears, 
You’ll find she is not the goose she appears.” 


Then Colin ran home to his mother in glee, 

Bnt crusty and crabbed old Goody was she ; 

And rated him soundly for idling his day, 

To bring her home nothing for pleasure or pay. 

“ Nay, mother,” said Colin, “‘ pray cease your abuse, 

I’ve brought you myself——I have brought you a 
goose.” 

“No wonder,” said she, “ thus to see you together, 

Remembering the saying of ‘ birds of a feather.’” 


* Yet listen,” said Colin, “ for I have been told, 
This goose layeth daily an egg of pure gold.” 

Just then a loud cackling they both of them heard, 
And a large golden egg soon found under the bird. 
Then quite ovefwhelm’d with delight and surprise, 
Says Goody, as hastily seizing the prize, 

“Oh, Colin, forgive me for scorning your luck ; 
This goose is a darling! this goose is a duck !” 


“ And now,” thought young Colin, “twill sure be 
no sin 
To sue fair Laurette’s sweet favour to win: 


Her father no longer consent will withhold, 

When he finds I’ve a goose laying eggs that are 
gold!” 

But the sordid old man replied, “ Bey, you’re a dunce, 

For not grasping all the bright treasure at once ; 

So cut up your goose, ’tis the readiest way, 

And the wedding shall be upon Michaelmas-day.” 


“« Ah no!” answered Colin, “ ’tis clear that I must, 

If faithful in love, prove as true to my trust ; 

And no treasure on earth do I ere wish to find 

More than content, with my portion assigned.” 

Just then her bright tribute the bird did produce, 

And out of the egg popp’d the famed Mother Goose. 

Both wondered how thus she just came the nick in, 

Since "twas pretty well known Mrs. G. was no 
chicken. 


“ Right well have you acted, generous Colin,” said she; 

“ Content with sufficient is wealthy to be ; 

The bird is a fairy, that still doth watch o’er 

The honest and faithful to add to their store. 

And all her goose-down will she henceforth make 

A shower of gold-dust, for gratitude’s sake; 

And you'll find, my good Colin, whate’er your sur- 
prise, 

This promise is not throwing dust in your eyes.” 


So the youth soon obtained fair Laurette for his bride, 

And prosperous days did their fortune betide ; 

While they learned from the story of old Mother 
Goose, 

How the simplest of causes great ends oft produce. 

And Colin’s good luck doth the meaning unfold 

Of a tale that to babies full often is told ; 

When winter snows fall to fill barns with increase, 

Folks cry “ the old woman is plucking her geese !” 





The HMAoon. 


A calendar! a calendar! find out moonshine.—Shaks. 


We have a word or two to say on behalf 
of our old friend, the Moon. e grieve 
to declare that in spite of all the endearing 
epithets bestowed by poets and lovers on 
the gentle luminary, popular prejudice has 
for two thousand years cruelly and unjust- 
ly assailed her fair reputation. In the first 
place every mutation of the weather is 
charged upon her caprice, though in reality 
she is as innocent of the whole matter of 
rain, wind, and sunshine, as Murphy 
himself. It is astonishing with what tena- 
city our countrymen cling to this false 
notion, which has been over and over again 
repudiated by the unanimous voice of the 
most eminent practical astronomers. The 
latter have not been led to this conclusion 
by merely theoretical reasonings: they 
have not rested their judgment solely on 
the impossibility of discovering in the 
moon any powers adequate to produce the 
effect attributed to her; but they have care- 
fully examined numerous and lengthened 
series of recorded observations, made with 
extreme accuracy, and the result has been 
the most unquestionable demonstration, 
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that changes of the weather do not more 
frequently occur at any one quarter than at 
the others, But innocent as is the poor 
dear moon, it isa blessing that she is at 
the safe distance of 230,000 miles from us. 
We would not for a trifle be the man in 
the moon, in bad harvest weather, and 
within reach of some of our agricultural 
friends—of that sturdy old Gloucestershire 
farmer for instance, who smashed his ba- 
rometer with a blow of his stick, because it 
had tempted him with a promise of fine 
weather to cut his wheat, at a time when 
it should have known very well it was 
going to pour down a deluge. 

Again, the moon is said to blight with her 
baleful radiance the young buds in spring, 
and to putrify animal substances. Captain 
Marryat introduces a long description in 
his “ King’s Own,” in which he enumerates 
most of the moon’s enormities; telling how 
exposure to her beams in the tropics causes 
a strange affection of vision, those afflicted 
with which can see perfectly well by day, 
but cease altogether to discern objects as 
soon as dusk sets in; how fish exposed to 
her light rapidly putrifies; how paroxysms 
of madness are governed by the moon; and 
how no soul, however weary of its earth] 
bondage, can think of quitting the flesh 
until the turn of the tide. By my troth, 
captain, these be very bifter words: and 
how are they substantiated? We will 
quote the passages in which the theory of 


these phenomena is touched on. “In what 
manner does it effect theeyes? The moon 
can act but in one way, sir, replied Macallan, 


by attraction”. .... .“ The effect of the 
moon upon fish and other animal matter 
hung up in its rays at night. Ifunder the 
half-deck they would remain perfectly 
sweet and eatable, but if exposed to the 
moon’s rays in the tropics, they will in the 
course of one night become putrid and un- 
wholesome.” What, the moon can only 
act by attraction, and yet it is necessary 
to shelter living and dead animal bodies 
from her rays in the tropics! Does her 
attraction then lie in her beams, like Samp- 
son’s strength in his hair? Or is the in- 
terposition of a few inches of plank a pro- 
tection against its force? And this shal- 
low slip-slop, its shrewd and clear-headed 
author would palm on his readers for a 
philosophical digression! 

Now to examine these charges. Many 
chronic affections of the brain besides in- 
sanity have from very remote times been 
supposed to undergo exacerbations at cer- 
tain stages of the moon’s revolution round 
the earth. The prevailing opinion amongst 
medical men in the present day is not in 
favour of this doctrine, though, to the re- 
proach of their science be it said, they are 
not in possession of a sufficient amount of 
statistical data, to treat the question in the 
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same convincing manner as astronomers 
have treated that concerning the weather, 
But even were the fact fully established. 
that certain diseases of the brain affected 
monthly periods, it would not follow from 
thence by any means that this so-called 
monthly period was all determined by the 
moon’s motion, or had any other relation 
to it than a bare, accidental, numerical 
coincidence. Why might it not, like the 
period of a tertian or quartan ague, or like 
so many others observed in our economy, 
both in health and in disease, be simply a 
period of so many rotations of the earth 
round its axis? “That perod of 24 hours,” 
says Hufeland, “ formed by the regular ro- 
tation of our earth, in which all its inhabi-« 
tants participate, is particularly distin- 
guished inthe co hme economy of man: this 
regular period is apparent in all diseases; 
and all the other small periods, so wonder- 
ful in our physical history, are by it in re- 
ality determined. Itis as it were the unity 
of our natural chronology.” 

The other offences imputed to the moon 
are all in reality chargeable upon the at- 
mosphere. Cold alone is enough to nip 
vegetation in the bud; moisture is a “sore 
consumer” of dead animal substances; 
and with or without a moon, woe to him 
who exposes himself to the tropical night 
dews! Now every one knows that a bright 
unclouded night-sky is one of the condi- 
tions most favourable to the generation of 
cold, and the formation of dew. The rea- 
son is that the earth and the objects upon 
it give out by radiation at night the heat 
they have acquired by day: but when 
clouds are present in the sky, they act not 
only.as screens to limit the indefinite con- 
tinuance of this process, but they even re- 
ciprocally radiate heat to the earth. 
So then a fine clear night is the time when 
the evils already cited are most to be ap- 
prehended, and this is just the time when 
the moon, if sheis above the horison, is most 
conspicuous. Accordingly, she is blamed 
for mischief, though her dreaded rays, con- 
centrated by the most powerful reflections, 
exhibit no heating, and very feeble chemi- 
cal properties. Captain Marryat’s fish 
then, placed beneath the half-deck, was 
protected not from the innocent rays of 
the moon, but from emitting its own radi- 
ent caloric into the vastness of space, cool- 
ing down to the dew point, and becoming 
saturated with moisture. 

Captain M. cites Shakspeare as “a true 
observer of nature,”’ and therefore a believer 
in the doctrine he advocates; because the 

reat poet makes Mrs. Quickly say of poor 
Sir John’s death, it happened just at the 
turn of the tide. Now so help us poetry, 
logic, and common sense, we protest against 
this unfair treatment of the “ true observer 


of nature,” who painted human whims 
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and crochets as he found them, and whose 
authority might with as much reason be 
quoted to prove the sovereign virtues of 
parmacity for an inward bruise, or that 
stewed prunes were good for a green 
wound. The gallant captain refers to a 
paper of Dr. Mead’s in the Phil. Trans. 
But why has he omitted to favour his 
readers with the very cream of that essay? 
Here it is. “The learned Kerckingius 
knew a young gentlewoman, whose beauty 
depended on the lunar force, in so much 
that at full moon she was plump and very 
handsome, but in the decrease of the pla- 
net so wan and ill-favoured, that she was 
ashamed to go abroad till the return of the 
new moon gave fulness to her face and 
attraction to hercharms.” Alas! alas! 
that beauty should be physically as well as 
morally as unconstant as the waning moon! 
The thought is too saddening. We turn 
for consolation to the more cheerful phi- 
losophy of the Irish poet: - 
“©, success to the moon! she’s a sweet darling 
creature ; 
She shines in the night to give light in the dark: 
While the sun only shines in the day, which by 
nature 
Needs no light at all, as you all may remark.” 


W. K. K. 





The Blind fHlen’s Banquet. 


“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 


I have met in the course of my career 
with many men who to me seemed enigmas, 
and into the mysteries of whose existence 
I would have given much to penetrate. 
My temper is naturally inquisitive—my 
enemies call it prying—and I am perhaps 
often disposed to invest with an extraor- 
dinary character events and persons that 
pass before me, and are in reality, or at 
least are generally considered, not removed 
out of the broad circle of the common-place. 
However this may be, my curiosity has 
many times been disappointed; whilet on 
the other hand, persevering investigation 
has frequently put me in possession of se- 
crets which | must not yet divulge. Oc- 
casionally also I have entered into spheres 
of human life where few probably have 
trodden. I am about to describe one of 
the simplest of the adventures in which the 
mere appetite of knowledge has made me 
pley a subordinate part. The revelation 
will not be complete. I shall add nothin 
and retract nothing. The conjectures me 
surmises by which I -have endeavoured to 
work out the picture to. my own satisfac- 
tion would fill a volume. The reader must 
supply them himself. 


James Barnard, Esq., of Percy-street, 
lived, it is supposed, on a moderate annuity, 
and occupied the first floor of a very res- 
pectable house. He was an old bachelor, 
a very old bachelor indeed; having passed 
his seventieth year, But there were no 
signs of decay in his erect and still agile 
frame. Thin, it is true, he was, to emacia- 
tion; so that his skin seemed to cling to 
the bones underneath, and scarcely to al- 
low space for the free play of the shrunken 
nt: 2 but every function of life went on 
with unabated vigour in his frame* And 
yet he lacked one blessing, the want of 
which, for all the useful purposes of life, 
seemed to render the child just escaped 
from the nurse’s arms, and the decrepit 
centenarian, infinitely his superior. He 
could not see. And as he felt his way 
along the streets, with his vacant eye-balls 
turned towards the heavens, and the child- 
ish smile peculiar to blind men on his 
lips, even his respectable beaver, his smart 
coat and shining shoes, could not protect 
him from many an exclamation of pity 
from the more tender-hearted of the com- 
munity. The apple-women especially, with 
whom he sometimes spent a trifle, never 
allowed him to pass without expressing, 
somewhat humorously, their compassion 
for “that nice old gentleman wot had lost 
the use of his hies !” 

These remarks occasionally reached Mr. 
Barnard’s ears, and seemed by no means 
agreeable to him. Whenever he heard 
them his stick was observed to tap more 
energetically on the ground, and a greater 
amount of animal spirits flew into his legs, 
by which means he was soon carried be- 
yond the reach of these unwelcome ex- 
pressions of condolence. The additional 
physical agitation which he thus under- 
went served also as an outlet for the 
slightly choleric emotions that were excited 
in his mind; for nothing so effectually 
calms the more violent passions as a brisk 
motion of the limbs. The bite of the ta- 
rantula is cured by dancing; and if every 
person who felt within himself an inclina- 
tion to be angry, and commit some despe- 
rate deed, were to put on his hat and run 
for a couple of miles, we should hear less 
of assassinations and suicides. 

But to return to Mr. Barnard. Very 
little was known in the neighbourhood of 
his life. The policemen, who are better 
acquainted with the movements of most 
people than is imagined, could tell nothing 
more than that he went cut regularly at 
ten in the morning, and walked till about 
one, at which hour they supposed he dined. 
After that he was not seen until the even- 
ing, when he generally again made his ap- 
pearance, and gving down Tottenham 
Court Road, could never be traced farther 
than St. Giles’s church. His time for re- 
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entering the house was as near as possible 
eleven o'clock, and it was noticed that if he 
had passed that hour his step was unusu- 
ally parried as he drew near the corner of 
Percy-street, whereas, when it was early 
he advanced slowly and cautiously, as if 
desirous of prolonging the pleasure of his 
stroll. 

The people of the house knew very little 
more than this. They could tell that he 
got up early, shaved with his own hand, 
and with cold water, before breakfast; took 
coffee “and toast, with now and then a 
rasher of bacon or an anchovy, or an egg, 
or a few prawns when in season. After 
this—and here their accounts tallied ex- 
actly with the policemen—he went out, 
they supposed, indeed they were sure of it, 
to order what he intended for dinner; for 
after he had gone some time, the knocker 
and bell would begin to grow very active, 
and a succession of boys with baskets or 
trays would make their appearance, hand 
in what Mr. Barnard had paid for, and go 
their way. The amount of information to 
be extracted from these humble ministers 
to the luxuries of the wealthy was not 
great. All they could have have proved in 
a court of justice was the fact of buying 
and selling: but if they had nothing posi- 
tive to communicate, the shrewder among 
them contributed to swell the deep current 
of surmise and conjecture which already 
circulated in Percy-street, and sometimes 
really as to mislead Mr. Barnard’s simple 
landlady by the ingenuity of their suspi- 
cions. 

If the information to be obtained of this 
gentleman’s morning proceedings was mea- 
gre, that concerning the occupations of the 
rest of the day was equally so. Having 
dined rather sumptuously for a single man, 
he amused himself during an hour or two 
in playing on an old richly toned violin. 
He used then to give orders for a cup of 
tea, after which he sallied forth, and did 
notreturn, as the policeman averred, taking 
out his watch, until hard upon eleven o'clock. 
He had evidently supped, for he went to 
bed immediately. 

These were the ordinary incidents of 
Mr. Barnard’s life. To interrupt the mo- 
notony, however, it was his wont to receive 
after every quartereday three friends to 
dinner, which was then postponed until six 
o'clock, The strangest circumstance of 
all, however, was, that these three friends 
were all blind, and as nearly as possible of 
the same age with their host, One of them 
—a fat, rosy-cheeked fellow—was quite a 
dandy in his way; wore a wig and a pair 
of green spectacles, and seemed desirous of 
deceiving himself and the world concern- 
ing the inroads made by time on his agili- 
ty, by the constant restlessness which was 
fostered, encouraged, indeed provoked, by 
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the incessant torture inflicted by a prepos- 
terously light pair of boots. Another of 
these blind guests was a tall, gaunt indivi- 
dual, whose eyes where concealed by a huge 
green shade. and who wore a respirator, so 
that it was absolutely impossible to obtain 
any idea of his physiognomy. He was 
somewhat shabbily attired, and walked 
with an ivory-headed cane in his right 
hand, by which his bending form was sup- 
ported, whilst his left arm, from the mo- 
ment he entered Percy-street until he 
reached the door of Mr. Barnard’s apart- 
ments, was invariably passed behind his 
back, and rested on the dilapidated but- 
tons of his great coat. The third was 
very different from his companions. Not 
only had he lost both his eyes, in place 
of which were two black patches, but he 
seemed one mass of wath One of his 
legs was useless, and the hand which sup- 
posted the left crutch had lost the middle 
finger. He was short in stature, and seemed 
to have been formerly a sailor. 

Something might, doubtless, have been 
gleaned from the conversation of these 
three worthies with Mr. Barnard, had not 
the latter, on occasion of their visit, invari- 
ably declined the service of Mary, the ser- 
vant of the house, who usually attended on 
him at meals. At soon as the cloth was 
laid she retired, the door was locked, and 
not a word that was spoken at these ex~- 
traordinary meetings ever transpired. 

In all this there was sufficient to excite 
the curiosity of a young man like myself. 
The reader therefore must not think meanly 
of me if, lodging in the same house, I was 
devoured by an intense desire to unveil the 
mystery that covered the proceeding of Mr. 
Barnard. At first I tried the ordinary way, 
and endeavoured to contract an acquaint- 
ance with the old gentleman; but I speedily 
found that this was impossible. I next com- 
pounded with my conscience, and resolved 
to listen at the door; but I soon had the 
satisfaction of discovering that I had com- 
mitted a breach of decorum without pro- 
fit. It wasin the inner room that these 
blind recluses perpetrated their orgies. I 
next, growing desperate, resolved to wrench 
up one of the planks of my floor, and bore 
a hole through the ceiling; but this, a car- 
pet being laid duwn, could not be done 
without the concurrence of the landlady, to 
whom I was ashamed to confess my weak- 
ness. 

Three of these perplexing banquets had 
taken place during my residence in Percy- 
street, and a fourth was approaching. 
This time I resolved at all hazards to be 
satisfied. cymes having resorted to 
the story of the barber's brother, in the 
“ Arabian Nights,” for advice, I prevailed 
on Mary, by a few soft words and a gui- 
nea, to consent-to admit me into the apart- 
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ment when she took in the dinner, and give 
me an opportunity of secreting myself. 

Having made this arrangement in time, 
I anxiously awaited the arrival of the 
eventful day. As it drew nigh,a paroxysm 
of nervous excitement succeeded my ordi- 
nary state of tranquillity. Sleep gradually 
forsook my pillow. 1 could think of no- 
thing, dream of nothing, but the horrors I 
was to hear disclosed at the blind men’s 
banquet. The day at length arrived. I 
reminded Mary of her a ig she hesi- 
tated; I increased the bribe, and condes- 
cended even to beseech her; for [ was not 
only purchasing the gratification of my 
curiosity, but buying back again the delights 
of sleep and the ordinary pleasures of life, 
all of which had by degrees become insipid, 
80 intent was I on one idea. 

I am ashamed to confess all the extrava- 
gant conjectures in which I indulged res- 
pecting Mr. Barnard and his guests. Cer- 
tain it is, that my imagination had suc- 
ceeded in investing them with colours so 
repulsive, that I almost shrunk from pur- 
suing the adventure I had undertaken. 
However, I succeeded in mustering up cou- 
rage, and when Mary came and gave me 
notice that she was about to bring up the 
dinner to the first floor, I slipped down in 
my felt slippers and stood close by the door 
like a thief or a sentinel, Mary now went 
down, and returned anon with the table- 
cloth and a knife-basket. She knocked, 
and presently the door opened about a foot. 
The old gentleman held it in his hand, 
leaving the girl only just place to squeeze 
herself in, and then shut it, leaving me 
gazing very fuolishly at its smooth side, 
and inwardly cursing his precaution, 

The five minutes that elapsed ere Mary 
again made her appearance seemed an 
age, during which my feelings were so 
highly wrought up, that [ would have la- 
vished I know not what upon any one who 
would have kindly given a jog to the wheels 
of time, and brought me at once to the ca- 
tastrophe. But the more impatient I grew, 
the more reluctantly did the minutes drag 
by. At length, however, the door did open, 
but as cautiously as before. Mary issued 
forth, and the entrance of Mr. Barnard’s 
apartments once more closed. 

I now began to curse my own folly in 
having allowed the gratification of a, per- 
haps, criminal curiosity to become neces- 
sary tomy happiness. But so it was. The 
old gentleman's secret once discovered, a 
thousand delightful things were to happen; 
and now that it appeared I was to remain 
in ignorance after all, it is scarcely possi- 
ble to describe the despair which | felt, or 
the sense of humiliation that accompanied 
it, for having allowed myself to be engaged 
so far and so hotly in the pursuit of an ob- 
ject, to attain which, I must at least trans- 
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gress some of the conventional rules of mo- 
rality. 

These thoughts passed very swiftly 
through my mind; but still I remained 
sufficiently absorbed in them to allow Mary 
to trip down stairs and disappear before I 
could recover myself. I was just about to 
follow, to obtain, if possible, some explana- 
tion, when a smart rap at the street door 
announced the arrival of the first guest. It 
was the old gentleman with the respirator, 
who came up stairs hastily, his left arm 
resting on the sma!l of his back and &eling 
before him with his stick. When he 
reached within a few steps of the landing 
place, he leaned forward, and with a scien- 
tific sort of passado sounded his arrival 
with the point of his weapon against the 
door. It flew open instantly, and the old 
gentleman passed me without pausing, and 
before I could recover sufficient presence 
of mind to follow, the skirts of his brown 
great-coat had disappeared, and the un- 
merciful Mr. Barnard had again closed the 
entrance of his apartment. 

I now looked upon the inhospitable old 
rascal as one of the greatest enemies I 
possessed on earth; and clenching m 
fist, shook it at him through the pannels 
of his door, at the same time setting my 
teeth together, knitting my brow, and ex- 
hibiting all the tokens of excessive rage. 
Any one who had'seen me at that moment, 
and marked my hair standing on end, my 
glaring eyes, and the tremulous motion of 
my frame, as I leaned for support with one 
hand on the banisters, and with the other 
performed, in the face of no other enemy 
than a two-inched board, the indignant 
gesture I have before described, would 
without doubt have inferred that I was a 
monomaniac, and fitly disposed to commit 
some awful act of atrocity. I cannot in- 
deed maintain that my despair at the suc- 
cession of disappointments to which I had 
been subjected did not amount to a certain 
degree ‘of frenzy; and am not prepared to 
assert that my relations, had I possessed 
any, would not have been justified in taking 
out acommission of lunacy against me. 
For what business had I to pry into the 
secrets of these unfortunate old men? 
Perhaps they had reasons cogent and im- 
perious for enveloping themselves in the 
mystery which surrounded them. Per- 
haps if I succeeded in carrying my inten- 

* tions into effect, I should become involved 
in a series of circumstances, the existence 
of which I had better never have known, 
Perhaps I was going to break in upon the 
mansion of grief, and desecrate the rites of 
friendship. ‘“ Who knows,” I thought, 
“what are the extraordinary links which 
bind these four afflicted old men together? 
Who knows whether, by invading their 
privacy, I shall not be laying up for my- 
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self a bitter store of thought, which by its 
constant presence may render miserable 
my future existence? I am young. I 
know but a very small part of what is to 
be known in the world. There may be 
things which the mind is not prepared to 
receive until age shall have imparted to it 
a finer temper, and purged it from the im- 
purities of the passions. By becoming 
acquainted with these, I may grow prema- 
turely old, and my unprepared mind ma 

sink beneath the weight of a secret wit 

which it has come in contact out of time. 
Weare surrounded by mysteries. We are 
ourselves mysteries. My own experience 
teaches me that, in the progress from 
youth to manhood, new functions develope 
themselves in mind and body; fresh sources 
of thought and reflection have been open- 
ed; novel temptations have beset me. Se- 
crets have been revealed which, had the 

been communicated at an early period, 
would probably have oppressed my infant 
mind beneath their weight. I fed formerly 
on milk; I now feed on meat. But I have 
scarcely ie traversed one-third of my ca- 
reer; and it is not possible that in the in- 
finity of strange things in this strange 
world I can know one-quarter of what I 
am destined to know. It has doubtless 
been wisely ordained that all revelations 
should be made in due season; that as 
man acquires strength, more nourishing 
food may be given him; and that if he par- 
take before his time of the viands intended 
for his elders, it will not be with impunity. 
It is only lately that I have acquired any 
very definite idea of death; it is but lately 
that this idea germinated in my soul, and 
pushed up its ill-defined form amid the 
rank vegetation of more common-place 
ideas. It is evident that it must acquire 
expansion by degrees; that it must grow 
unceasingly, and at length overshadow the 
whole mind. When this comes to be the 
case, far different must be the mode in 
which I shall look upon the external 
world. Perhaps, with a mind so occupied, 
it would be impossible to attend to the or- 
dinary business of life. It is well, there- 
fore, that in youth more material ideas 
should hold the uppermost place. But 
that now if, having broken into this sanc- 
tuary, I should become initiated into mys- 
teries incompatible with my years? Might 
it not be possible that, as glass of a cer- 
tain temper will burst when poison is 
poured into it, my mind should be des- 
troyed by the influx of thoughts which it 
is not prepared to receive? Who knows 
but that many who have grown grey in 
lunatic asylums trace the origin of their 
infirmity to some criminal indulgence of 
the passion of curiosity; to some prema- 
ture disclosure of secrets reserved for the 
sober ear of uld age; to some unnatural 


union of their souls with existences of 
which they should have known nothing; 
to some too hasty plucking of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge? If the sons of God 
had no business with the daughters of 
men, so neither have the cogitations of ve- 
nerable old age, on the borders of the 
grave, ought to do with the feeble mind of 
youth. Would it not be better to with- 
draw in time, and respect the mystery 
which is so jealously concealed from my 
view ?” 

These thoughts, and such as these, 
floated through my mind, but operated in 
no wise to induce me to retreat from my 
enterprise. On the contrary, they served 
only to render still more keen my impa- 
tient curiosity. It was, therefore, with a 
feeling of thankfulness that I heard my co- 
adjutor Mary approaching. When she 
reached my side, she whispered her con- 
cern at my disappointment, though I could 
see she was considerably amused, perhaps 
relieved, by the turn events had taken. I, 
however, conjured her not to give over her 
endeavours, and she promised, though 
somewhat surprised at my pertinacity. 
For my own part, I really looked upon 
myself as an injured man; and if I had 
been disappointed in the performance of a 
good action, could rot have been more in- 
dignant at those who had frustrated my 
good intentions, than I was against Mr. 
Barnard for taking the proper precautions 
to insure himself against my intrusion. 

Mary now knocked at the door; it was 
opened; but the cunning girl contrived 
this time to stumble against the old gen- 
tleman, and send him staggering back. 
She made a thousand excuses, during 
which I slipped in, gave a rapid glance 
round the apartment, which presented no- 
thing remarkable, except that there was a 
bed in it, and glided towards the inner 
room; but I found the way stopped by the 
old gentleman with the respirator, between 
whose legs it would have been necessary 
to creep, had I pursued my original inten- 
tion of penetrating further. 

Mary had heen called away by another 
loud knock at the door, and I was left to 
encounter alone the difficulties of my posi- 
tion. I now perceived the whole extent 
of the danger in which I had placed my~ 
self. The room was small; and between 
the doors, which exactly faced each other, 
was alarge round table, covered with a 
confused heap of toys and instruments of 
music, among which the newly invented 
concertina held a conspicuous place. The 
orb of this table was so great, that Mr. 
Barnard completely commanded the defile 
left on one side, whilst his companion, ex- 
tending his stick as he occupied the door- 
way, as completely closed the other. I 
myself stood by the window; opposite me 
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was the bed; and the room was so filled 
with chairs, that no space was left for any 
complicated evolution to avoid collision 
with the two old gentlemen, who rigidly 
maintained their relative positions, their 
heads turned on one side, like antelopes in 
the act of listening for the hunter. 

On one occasion, I thought the old gen- 
tleman with the respirator and the green 
shade was not really deprived of sight; for 
after turning his face intently towards me 
for a moment, he commenced advancing in 
my direction, making asemicircular sweep 
with bis iron- headed cane along the floor, 
but still keeping his left arm resting upon 
the buttons of his coat. There was some- 
thing malicious, I thought, in the expres- 
sion of the old gentleman’s form, as he 
slowly moved towards me; and whether it 
was by accident, or whether his auricular 
senses were more than ordinarily acute, 
certain it is that, in whatever direction I 
turned, he constantly followed me, making 
wide sweeps with his cane until he had 
completely driven me up into the corner 
on the right hand of the door leading from 
the passage between that and the window. 
His advance, like the tide, was slow but 
sure. He did not progress more than an 
inch a minute; but when the sweep of his 
cane reached within half a foot of my toes, 
he spread out his long arm, as if to ensure 
my capture; and a sort of exulting tremor, 
I thought, shook his frame. 

At this moment the door flew open, and 


in came the other two friends of Mr. Bar- 
nard; the one feeling his way with a 
crutch; the other, still sporting his green 
spectacles, advancing with that peculiar 
kind of step with which we approach the 


head ofa stairs in the dark. The host re- 
ceived them with a grave embrace, and a 
gentle reproach for being behind their 
time; and then, seizing the bell-handle, 
pulled it — Presently the door 
flew open, and Mary appeared, bearing a 
large tray, with which she passed on to 
the other room, laughing, as I thought, 
with an air of too great glee at the awk- 
ward predicament in which I found my- 
self. For the old gentleman with the res- 
irator, who had doubtless been a great 
encer in his day, instead of advancing to- 
wards me, now made me a graceful salute; 
and placing himself on his guard, began, 
after a few flourishes, to thrust rather des- 
perately at me, so that I found it no easy 
matter to avoid the iron-shod point of his 
cane. Once, indeed, he made a more de- 
termined lunge then ordinary, and suc- 
ceeded in smiting me on the forehead. 

“A hit, a very palpable hit!’ he mut- 
tered; and was about to renew the assault 
more vigorously than ever, when Mr. Bar- 
nard, having let out Mary, who was suffo- 
cating with suppressed laughter at the 
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woeful visage I put on, and the still more 
woeful smile with which I endeavoured to 
convince her that I enjoyed the joke, in- 
vited his pugnacious friend to adjourn to 
the dininz table. 

I now contrived to oe into the inner 
room, and ensconce myself on a sofa which 
was conveniently situated for my purpose, 
and defended by an oblong table, as by a 
breastwork. 

The four old gentlemen having taken 
their places, now assumed a grave aspect; 
and Barnard, rising, uttered a short and 
impressive prayer, by way of grace; after 
which, dinner was dispatched in silence, 
each with wonderful readiness performing 
the usual civilities of a dinner party. I 
had as yet seen nothing very extraordinary, 
and had obtained nothing for my pains 
but a smart poke, which had broken the 
skin of my forehead. I really felt disap- 
pointed; and the dexterity with which 
these old blind people supplied the place 
of their eyes by means of their other 
senses, seemed to me to offer a spectacle 
by no means worth all the pains I had 
taken to behold it. 

When the dessert had been brought for- 
ward, and the old gentlemen, in the midst 
of a co.:versation which consisted so en- 
tirely of allusions that I could make neither 
head nor tail of it, had began to relish 
their wine, Mr. Barnard, who occupied the 
head of the table, facing the old gentleman 
with the respirator, whilst the ancient ex- 
quisite and the sailor sat respectively on 
his right hand and his left, rose, and after 
a short pause said, in a very impressive 
tone :— 

“ Gentlemen ”— 

“Stop,” cried he of the respirator, “I 
heard somebody breathe.” 

“ So did 1,” quoth the sailor. 

“ What's that?” inquired the exquisite. 

“JT heard somebody breathe,” cried the 
man of sharp hearing in a louder tone. 

TI didn’t,” was the reply. 

“ You forget that you are deaf,” rejoined 
the other; and snatching up his cane, he 
aimed a blow at me with so much swift- 
ness and dexterity, that I felt it before I 
exactly understood what he was about. 

“D—n!” I swore in no very gentle 
tones. 

Dire was the uproar upon this among 
these blind folks. Mr. Barnard flew to the 
door; the old gentleman with the respira- 
tor flourished fis cane, the others armed 
themselves with knives, and I was soon 
surrounded. There was no time to lose, 
Leaping on the sofa, and remembering how 
the thief managed, in the Arabian Nights, 
I looked round for a rope to climb—the 
bell rope was the only one I could per- 
ceive. Seizing it, however, I put my foot 
am the mantlepiece and raised myself there 
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—for the time, at least, out of the reach 
of my enemies. They stumbled about in 
every direction; sometimes kicking each 
other, sometimes the furniture; but all 
swearing they would murder any stranger 
they might find in the room. At length, 
however, they grew weary, and would 
probably have again sat down, had not I 
at this moment, by mere accident, pulled 
the bell-rope by which I was supported. 
Mary was soon at the door, and I heard 
her voice asking for admittance. Mr. Bar- 
nard opened the door, and she was about 
to enter, when, catching sight of me stand- 
ing with one foot on the only corner of the 
mantlepiece which was bare of ornaments, 
and holding on energetically by the bell- 
rope, to which I could not avoid giving 
ever and anun a tug, she burst into an un- 
charitable fit of laughter. This again 
roused the suspicion of the old men, who 
began once more to brandish their wea- 

ons. But not one of them suspected where 
[ was ensconced. At this juncture the 


, landlady, not understanding the reason of 


the numerous successive rings, herself made 
her appearance, and perceiving me clinging 
desperately against the wall, and looking 
unutterable things at Mary, cried out,— 

“Lawk, eir! what are you doing on Mr. 
Barnard’s mantlepiece?”’ 

A nod is as good as a wink to a blind 
horse; but the old gentleman with the res- 
pirator took the hint directly, and aiming 
a ferocious blow at my shins, soon con- 
vinced me that my position was no longer 
tenable. Before he could gather his 
strength a second time I made a leap, de- 
scended in the midst of the table, crushing 
here and there dishes and plates with the 
heels of my boots, and then darted in a sort 
of globe through the open door. This is 
all I remember of my escape. In less than 
five minutes I found myself panting and 
trembling on a sofa in my own room on 
the second floor. 

The next day I received notice to quit, 
and left Perey-street for ever. The mys- 
tery was never farther unravelled. 





fly Ancle’s Diary.” 


BY ION, D.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


Nov. 11.—I must proceed with my story. 
T have faithfully represented myself as of 
the most wild and ungovernable temper; 
I gave myself up ever to my first impulses, 
without pausing to reflect whether they 
led me in the direction of right or wrong. 
Iwas sent to Oxford at the proper age, 
and here I pursued a course of life little 
in accordance with correct notions. But 
on this it is unnecessary to dwell; suffice 
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it to say that I quitted the university 
loaded with debt, to discharge which my 
father ruined himself, scattering the re- 
mains of his already shattered fortune, and 
quitted the country, leaving me all but 
— to earn my bread. This was a 
eserved punishment. My talents were 
of no mean order, but I scarcely knew how 
best to avail myself of them. My knowledge 
of the classics was extensive, and, at last, 
through the instrumentality of a friend at 
the university, I procured a private tu- 
torship in a wealthy titled family resident 
at this time in the country. Here my true 
history commences—yes, the history of 
my feelings; but I must not anticipate. I 
had under my care two youths, in whose 
education I soon began to take some de- 
light. Part ag the family were in 
England; the dy Carden, with her 
daughter and brother, had been left in 
Italy by Lord Carden, but were shortly 
expected home. I often look back, and 
inquire was it a presentiment that I was in 
some way to be intimately connected with 
the beautiful Alice, that caused that invo- 
luntary thrill through my heart, when I 
heard her name casually pronounced by 
her two brothers; when I heard them long- 
ing for her return home, speaking too oc- 
casionally of her gentleness, her beauty, 
and her talent. “ I am sure, sir, you will 
like. Alice,” exclaimed my youngest pupil 
one day. I have never forgotten the ex- 
Lm gpm Love!--too surely did I love 

er; or why am I here? hy have I 
lived thus alone, apart from the world, for 
her memory? To proceed. The day came 
on which the family returned, and I con- 
fess my heart beat a little with curiosity 
to see the fair Lady Alice; and at dinner 
it was gratified. Lord Carden slightly 
introduced me as the tutor, to his wife; and 
I took my seat opposite his daughter. I 
had not yet seen her face, for I seemed to 
reserve my gaze until unobserved. At 
length, I raised my eyes; and never shall 
I forget the impression which one glance 
made upon me. The features were not 
strictl autiful; but there was an inex- 
pressible charm, arising from the sweet, 
Innocent expression diffused over her 
whole countenance, which rivetted admi- 
ration. Her complexion was dazzlingly 
fair, and the delicate eye-brow arched it- 
self over a full deep hazel eye, fringed 
with long lashes, into which every instant 
she seemed to throw fresh expression. 
Her mouth, more exquisitely formed than 
any I have since seen, seemed at that hour 
born for smiles only, so bright, so joyous, 
were those that danced round her lips. Down 
her face clustered dark brown ringlets, 
which fell on a neck of spotless white; and 
her figure, slightly below the middle height, 
was light, elastic, but rounded and full. 
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Such was the being on whom my future 
fortunes turned. 

Nov. 13.—We—that is, Alice and my- 
self—met but seldom. I soon began to 
learn to look forward to the evening, when 
I could gaze on her for a few minutes at 
the dinner-table. I scarcely ever spoke to 
her myself, but I heard her conversation 
with others. I listened to her words ea- 
gerly, and my heart was full of repentance 
for that past which had thrown me down 
to a level so far beneath her. My family 
was as good as hers—my descent unim- 
nat but then I was poor. I saw 

efore me no prospect of rising; I was a 
tutor, receiving a salary from the father of 
her whom, disguise it how I would, 1 soon 
began to feel I loved. Sometimes visitors 
made their appearance at the dinner table, 
and one I singled out as the admirer of 
Alice. He was—in spite of my jealousy, 
I was compelled to allow the fact—a gen- 
tlemanly, intellectual person, suited admi- 
rably to her; and this very circumstance 
rendered him only the more hateful to me. 
How I watched them both! how I hung 
on her every word! how sometimes I 
would torture her sentences into a thousand 
meanings! now I would persuade myself 
that she loved him, now I found myself 
— vehemently against such a possi- 

ility! 

She did not care for him in the slightest 
degree. I had been six months in the fa- 
— and what with meeting at dinner, 
and the opportunities afforded by occa- 
sional parties for conversation, I soon be- 
gan to be on more intimate terms with 
Lady Alice. She would sometimes ad- 
dress me of her own accord, and turn from 
the conversation of nearer friends to speak 
to me, and ever so kindly, so gently. In 
her alone was there perfect freedom from 
that haughty patronising air which mark- 
ed the intercourse of the rest of the family 
with me. My proud nature would often 
have urged me to shut myself up alone in 
my room, rather than bear the indifference 


and neglect to which I always fancied I- 


was subjected by Lord and Lady Carden, 
The real fact was, that they, when they 
noticed me, never did so any other than 
kindly; but this I felt, that the acci- 
dents of position they were food above 
me, and could never regard me in any 
other light than as the tutor of their 
children. 

Nov. 19.—My time is not long. I must, 
therefore, refrain from any delay. My 
eyes grow dim, my spirit faint. This is a 
prelude, it may be, to my last sickness. I 
cannot divest myself of the idea that I am 
not long destined to be an inhabitant of 
theearth. It is pleasant, however, thus to 
retrace one’s steps; to tread again the 
sunny avenues which led us on from youth 


to manhood; to refresh oneself in the rest- 
less ocean of remembrance and association, 
which lies tossing, and heaving, and bil- 
lowing, in the long past. There is some 
resemblance between childhood and old 
age. There are a thousand links united 
then, which are broken and lost sight of 
utterly in the middle age. We take up 
the fragments of golden threads, the first 
weaving of which was begun many a long 
year ago, and we mournfully strive to re- 
unite them. In youth, in infancy, we aro 
near to God; we have come fresh from his 
hands. As years creep on, men seem to 
depart from his presence; we mix in the 
world, and think not of Him. But old age 
comes, and a consciousness that we must go 
into his presence enters our souls. We 
look back with eternal regret; we feel we 
have made little use of the blessings bes- 
towed upon us, and we tremble at the 
thought of going to Jesus, and being near 
to God. 

When in old age men suddenly awaken 
to their position, and discover a vacuum 
in their hearts—when they yearn so fondly 
to the days gone by, and are beset by con- 
tinual regrets for the past—what is it that 
is wanting? Religion. Nothing besides 
can direct a man to think and act properly. 
It is bitter to be awakened to this fact so 
late in life as I have, but it is, as the old 
adage has it, better late than never. 

Dec. 1.—At length, impatient of my po- 
sition, and growing daily more and more 
conscious of the intense love with which I 
regarded Alice, I determined to try, in 
some way, to ascertain in what light she 
held me. Trifles often serve as food for 
hope, and point in what direction our for- 
tunes are to turn. 

It was a bright summer evening—the 
dinner was over long ago, and I stood near 
an open window in the drawing-room— 
not a breath of air ruffled the distant tops 
of the trees. The sun went gently down 
over the far hills, and a deep hush pervaded 
all nature. I stood and listened to music, 
but it was only the melody of birds. In 
the woods near, a nightingale warbled her 
song; now sending suddenly forth a sweet 
clear strain, suffering it just to awaken the 
echoes and allow us to taste its sweetness, 
and then dying away. I cannot forget 
that evening; not a shade of the rosy hues 
on the heavens was lost. I could even 
now trace each cloud that lightly skimmed 
over its surface. The green of the sloping 
meadows never has seemed so bright since 
then; the sunset never so beautiful; the 
nightingale’s song never half so sweet. In 
vain I look for a repetition of all these en- 
joyments—they never returned so plea- 
santly again, perhaps because I heeded 
them less. I stood there long, lost in 
musing of a future for which I dared not 











to hope, when, suddenly, by the faint 
tremour of my heart, and its sinking, its 
beating, I felt I was no longer alone, and 
soon @ musical voice, more hushed in its 
tones than was generally the case, broke on 
my ear. 

“ You are quite lost in admiration of the 
beautiful sunset, Mr. St. George. It cer- 
tainly,” she continued in a still lower tone, 
“is the most beautiful I have ever seen.’" 

“It er: so to me, Lady Alice,” I 
answered. “I always was fond of admir- 
ing the beauties of a sunset—in which to 
me there is ever something new, some- 
thing glorious. The varied tints we be- 
hold to-night on the summer sky will 
never again return. To morrow they may 
be as bright, as rosy, but they will not be 
blended precisely the same as they are 
now. That white cloud will not be there 
to reflect back those faint rosy tints upon 
its edges. Another differently placed will 
float over the sky, but this sunset, and all 
its accompaniments, will never return—not 
at least to me,” I murmured. 

“You are quite a poet,” said Lady Alice, 
leaning over the window and plucking 
from the balcony beneath a beautiful rose. 
“There,” she said, presenting it to me, 
“cannot you write me something on such 
a subject? 

“May I keep it?” I said, “and for your 
sake?” I continued, earnestly, for I knew 
not at that moment what I said. There 
was something in her tones which seemed 
to breathe hope into my heart. 

“ And for my sake?” she repeated; and 
I remarked that her voice trembled so that 
she could scarcely pronounce the words. 
Lights were now brought in, and Lady 
Alice had giided like a spectre to the 
further side of the room before any one 
had perceived our position. [I remained 
for a few moments in the alcove, engaged 
in placing that beloved flower close in the 
recesses of my pocket-book. I glanced 
towards the other side of the room, and 
noticed that Alice was deadly pale. She 
was much agitated. I saw through it all, 
and I blessed her in my heart for stilling 
its tumultuous agony by this simple act. 
Its waters had abated, aud there was peace 
and joy where before had been suffering, 
misery, and unhappiness. Several visitors 
were there, and amongst them a cousin 
of Lady Alice, of the name of Miss Cray- 
ley. Musie was proposed, and nearing the 
piano, I contrived to whisper unobserved to 
Alice the name of a favourite song, which 
was calculated to express much of the 
feelings I experienced towards her. She 
instantly complied with my request, and 
sang with a feeling I fancied she had 
never before displayed. 

I retired carly to my room, and there 
poured fourth upon paper all my senti- 
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ments towards her. I perceived I could 
not have an opportunity as soon as I 
wished of revealing my devoted attach- 
ment, and resolved to contrive to have the 
letter conveyed to her in the morning. I 
never closed my eyes thatnight. I walked 
to and fro, and now and then sat down 
and indulged in the most delightful reve- 
ries. I could not restrain my feelings— 
sometimes they burst forth in passionate 
action, sometimes I even wept. I am a 
fool, perhaps, to reveal my intense delight, 
but those will understand me well who 
have long contemplated in dark despair an 
object placed hopelessly above their reach, 
and then again have suddenly beheld it 
thrown in their way. I finished my letter, 
and went down early next morning into 
the garden, as was my custom, where I 
was soon joined by my pupils. : 

“ Alice is in the bower,” cried Arthur, 
“and I want you to tell us the names of 
the new plants papa sent home yesterday. 
Will you come?” 

I went slowly, not to appear impatient, 
yet how my heart bounded forward, and 

ow long was it not there before me! Yes, 
she was in the bower, where she remained 
only one instant. I had just time to give 
her my letter, to receive one glance, which 
seemed to reveal her whole soul, and she 
was gone. 

The day dragged itself unwillingly for- 
ward. I could not fix my thoughts on m 
occupations, and I sought relief by bend- 
ing down my face upon my books, to shut 
out the external world, and think of that 
spring of love which was bubbling up in 
my heart, and washing it, and making it 
pure. The lessons of my pupils never 
seemed so tedious, so dull; and at length 
I dismissed them to their recreation on 
the plea of indisposition. I could not en- 
dure their companionship. The old clock 
struck each hour slowly and pg vom 
Time would not hasten; but at length, 
after being plunged in delightful reveries, 
the light around me appeared less bright, 
objects more indistinct, and the welcome 
sound of the first dinner-bell pealed melo- 
diously on my ear. I hastened to prepare, 
to calm my looks, to still my restless, 
throbbing heart, by promises of the speedy 
gratification of its earnest wishes, and en- 
tered the dining-room with a grave, calm 
face, which must have appeare somcwhat 
unnaturally pale, since Lord Carden ex- 
claimed, with an appearance of interest he 
had never before displayed, 

“ Are you ill, Mr. St. George?” 

“IT have been troubled with a headache 
this afternoon, but it is better now.” 

1 turned round, and met the anxious 
glance of her eyes whose looks I most 

rized, and satisfied her with a smile that 
was all right. 
7 VOL, XLIX. 
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In the course of the evening, I disco- 
vered that Miss Crayley was to be the per- 
son to carry on all our arrangements; and 
involuntarily my heart sunk within me, as 
I made the discovery. Something whis- 
pered to me that she was my enemy. I 
did not like her appearance. Up to this 
time, since she had been staying in the 
house, she had treated me with a coolness 
amounting to impertinence. Now, there 
was a smile on her face to welcome me 
whenever I turned in her direction, She 
appeared to enter with spirit into the con- 
duct of the affair. ‘* Alice knows best her 
cousin’s character,” thought I. 

In person, she was a little taller than 
Alice, with more of elegance perhaps in 
her figure, and possessing a handsome 
countenance, disfigured only by a leaden 
grey eye, never fully opened to meet your 
gaze, but ever engaged in glancing under- 
hand around the room. She was very 
talkative, and was always ready with an 
anecdote, sometimes concerning indifferent 
persons, sometimes about herself. What 
struck me most in her manner was the in- 
quiring look she seemed to cast round at 
the’ persons to whom she was speaking, as 
though she would covertly discover from 
the expression of their countenances the 
effect she was producing. She was fond 
of placing herself in attitudes, and tried on 
all occasions to have a set smile at hand 
with which to greet you. But it was a 
smile of which you soon seemed to weary. 
You saw it forming. It did not come from 
the bounding joyousness of heart which 
gave birth to her cousin’s, but in her it was 
a smile felt to be necessary. It had been 
practised at her mirror, and artfully framed. 
She was clever, in the general sense of the 
word—very clever; and would promise to 
read any book on your recommendation, 
and would be enraptured at its contents. 
I remember, on one occasion, I presented 
her with a copy of “ Burke’s Essay on, the 
Sublime ar Beautiful.” She read it 
through and through, and declared she 
had never derived so much pleasure from 
the perusal of any work she had ever be- 
fore met with. But I have been betrayed 
into anticipations in sketching Miss Cray- 
ley’s character, 1 received from her that 
evening Alice’s reply. How my _ heart 
throbbed, responsive to the trembling of 
my fingers, as I opened the letter, and 
caught the first glimpse of that delicate 
handwriting! Oh, Alice, Alice, my first, 
my only beloved one! that moment is a 
star placed in the dark blank of my exist- 
cnee, burning now most brightly; yet it 
will grow dim, May I look back on my 
death-bed, and see thee as I seemed to see 
thee then, so beautiful, so good, so true! 
The first perusal of that letter seemed to 
reveal a deep, earnest affection. There 
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was timidity in it, as though she feared to 
speak tvo fully, or betray too much of her 
feelings. Yet it told me, simply, affection- 
ately, that Iwas beloved. I would sacri- 
fice much to return again over that one 
short hour, which made me certain of her 
guileless affection. I was subdued; I was 
quiet; I was calm. My feelings were 
hushed into a soft, deep repose. I bent 
forward, with my face buried in my hands, 
and thought upon her—upon her love. 
My heart seemed as yet unconvinced of 
the certainty of my position; sensations 
most new were awakened in me. Feelings 
then seemed to be given birth to, one after 
another, and be overpowered by fresh ones. 
What the prevailing idea in my mind then 
was, I could not have told; but now I 
know it was the rapture of feeling oneself 
beloved for the first time. Is it true?—am 
I indeed awake?—I often inquired of my- 
self; but then I again turned to my posi- 
tion. Alice hinted at another letter, in 
which I was to explain candidly my exact 
intentions and prospects. I did so, and 
awaited an answer. 

Dec. 2.—I feel interested in the occupa- 
tion of writing my own life; it is almost 
like living it over once more. I wish it 
were summer again! I long for the birds 
and the flowers! Yes, I, an old man, with 


one foot inthe grave, am returning, and 
longing for the pleasures of my childhood. 
Come, oh come again, ye joyful hopes. 


Wake again, ambition! Aged heart, re- 
pine and droop not thus! In vain! All, 
all is nearly over! My heart is rapid) 
sinking through the ocean of life, and al- 
ready seems to be floating near the weeds 
and creeping things that lie in tangled 
manner on its unknown bed. The grass 
perchance even now is bursting into life 
which shall spring up around my bed of 
death. The bells are tolling in the village 
church. A knell mournfully peals through 
the air—some one is gone to meet the face 
of his Redeemer. When will those same 
bells toll a solemn dirge for me? I shall 
ass, and never be remembered, The 
lack hearse will wend its way down the 
village; gossips and children will pause 
from duty and sport to gaze. Some pass- 
ing stranger remarks, “ He’s gone at last.” 
A ‘shadow will fall on the countenances of 
such as have accompanied some friend to 
his last home; the dark procession will 
pass slowly on, the nodding plumes will 
stir the air; and when out of sight, gossips, 
and children, and all, will return again to 
their duty and their sport, and I shall be 
forgotten. No tear shall fall—no sigh be 
heard; the poor childless old man with his 
white hair will pass away, and no heart 
will turn faint with sorrow when they say, 
‘He is dead.” Yet oh, yet will not she, 
when she knows that that heart which once 
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throbbed so truthfully for her is laid lbw— 
will not she return for a moment to the days 
of our happiness, and will not emotion stir 
her thon? Will not she drop a tear?—one 
drop for the past—one tribute to memory? 
Oh, yes, memory will awaken, and she, 
grown older too, will then think once again 
upon me! 

Dec. 3.—The next wei grand ball 
was given by Lord Carden. He pressed me 
to join in the amusements; and not to ex- 
cite suspicion, I danced the first set with 
Miss Crayley. And Alice, how beautiful 
she looked, in her robe of spotless white, 
with a wreath of white roses round her 
well-formed head! She looked supremely 
happy, and yet I was miserable; and the 
more so that I was ashamed of my reasons 
for being so. I would not have betrayed 
them then, had even she requested me, but 
had I not known that [loved her already 
passionately before, I should have dis- 
covered the fact by the bitter pang I ex- 
perienced when another took her hand and 
lead her to the dance. HowI cursed the 
practice of dancing at that moment. It 
seemed a pollution that another should touch 
what was mine. I knew not what | did; I 
trembled and turned pale; I strove to ap- 
pear unconcerned, but the effort was un- 
successful. I smiled, I even laughed, but 
I positively hated the man who was at her 
side, apparently so proud of his position; 
T envied him every word that fell from his 
lips. I watched them both intently. I 
never doubted her; I could not have done 
so; but the direst passions were at work 
in my rebellious heart. Youth look for- 
ward to love as one uninterrupted dream of 
happiness, they never imagine anything 
but bliss; they never contemplate the agony 
of those moments when jealousy, despair, 
and doubts, are the uppermost passions in 
the mind. No word but agony can express 
the heart-sickness experienced at such 
periods of our life. We feel we are in the 
wrong, but supposition is in this case 
stronger than certainty. At length Idanced 
with her myself, and then I forgot, in 
the delight of those moments, my previous 
misery. But soon this was over; another 
carried off my prize, and I saw her whirlin 
in the mazes of the waltz, Never did 
feel offended with her during the whole 
course of my love, but that once. My 
whole feelings seemed turned to bitterness, 
and I went and sat apart, sad and silent, 
gazing at her stedfastly and, I think, re- 
proachfully ; since her partner had scarcely 
Jed her to a seat, ere laughing and joyous, she 
hurried to seek me in the throng. I cannot 
forget the sudden clouding of that sunny 
brow. She was herself ina moment—my 
gentle, modest Alice. Rising as soon as 
it was prudent from her seat, she glided 
towards me, and sat down by my side. 
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“Are you ill?” she inquired, in a tone 
so tender and affectionate, that I almost 
reproached myself. 

“No,”’ I answered, “ not ill.” 

“ What then?” 

“Only a little giddy with this fvolish 
waltzing.” 

“ Foolish! then you do not like it,” she 
exclaimed, gazing into my face for a mo- 
ment. 

“ Every one is at liberty to follow their 
own taste, Alice, but I do not admire waltz- 
ing; I go even further—I positively dislike 
it.” 


“T will never, never waltz again,” she 
said—while the tears sprung into her eyes. 
“Do not look so serious, as though you 
were angry." 

I could not reply, for Lord Carden now 
came up, and Alice, blushing, rose from her 
seat to meet him. He carried her off, and 
I continued stedfastly watching her. The 
truthfulness of her affection seemed proved 
by this simple act. I never witnessed so 
complete a change in the demeanour of 
any one, Before she was too gay to suit . 
my jealous temper, now she glided about 

ently smiling, yet with the same happy 
ook as befure. I saw that she understood 
me, : 
Dec. 5.—Our letters were now written 
in a freer tone. We understood each 
other better. Iwas happy. <A buoyancy 
was in my heart I had never before expe- 
rienced. Every duty of the day seemed to 
borrow a charm from the influence that 
was upon me. Nature seemed bathed in 
fresh beauty each day. The sunrose more 
gladly, the lark soared more proudly up to 

eaven, the green fields looked gay, and 
the birds echved back, in their many songs, 
the joy that was in our souls, My heart 
seemed too full to bear its happiness. It 
bounded and sought to be free. I look 
back and think that at those moments the 
sun of my happiness was at its meridian. 
Ever since it has been on the decline, and 
now, looking back, I can just discern peep- 
ing above the dark waters of oblivion which 
are rising over the past, a few departing 
tays of light, like the lingering hues of a 
sunset on the deep, which tell me that such 
things were. 

All day Llooked forward to the even- 
ing. When the sun set on the world, my 
sun seemed to rise. I soon began te dis- 
cover that beneath that gay and lively ex- 
terior, Alice concealed a depth of thought 
and nobleness of soul, of which I had 
indeed obtained occasional glimpses, but 
had never seen fully developed. She was 
fully acquainted with my circumstances— 
my past career and my present ungoverned 
heart, and set herself steadily to work to 
reform my character. Had I married her 
1 should have become # good man and a 
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good Christian. But the feelings she 
awakened died away in that last catas- 
trophe and despair took the place she had 
previously held in my mind. Her advice 
was of the most sensible and encouraging 
description. She bade me first give up my 
tutorship, and seek in London a position, 
and pointed out to me several striking 
examples of fortunes acquired by perse- 
verance. Many years, as she said, might 
elapse in this undertaking, but what were 
they if we both remained constant? She 
confessed that she suspected my attach- 
ment previous to that summer evening, and 
was governed in her actions by a convic- 
tion that I should fear to speak, owing to 
her position. “She resolved,” she said, “to 
give me that one opportunity, and if she 
had been mistaken, to have acted accord- 
ing. 

There is a ‘fatality in clandestine love- 
affairs. Ere long we were not satisfied 
with writing and the ordinary means of 
communication. We longed for some op- 
eet of conversing, of opening our 

earts to one another, and Miss Crayley 
eeu to contrive the means. Near the 

ouse was a wood, the shrubbery adjvined 
it, and in this spot we agreed to hold a 
conference, while the cousin kept watch. 
In the day time such meetings were out of 
the question, as T could never be absent 
from my employment, but after nine o’clock 
Alice promised to leave the drawing-room 
with her cousin, and meet me in the wood. 
It was a bright movnlight night. That 
light, formed by the mingling of starlight 
and moonbeams, gleamed through the trees 
and illumined in irregular patches the spot 
where I trod. Every sound seemed to 
startle me; the tremulous motion of the 
boughs, and, above all, the distant roar 
issuing from a large iron foundry situated 
on the outskirt of the village. At length 
I discovered the form of a woman gliding 
down the pathway, yet I did not feel cer- 
tain it was her, until a soft musical voice 
murmured, Henry! and I was at her side. 
She briefly told me that Miss Crayley was 
stationed near the house, and then a con- 
versation ensued which I shall not attempt 
to reveal. Let those imagine it for them- 
selves who have been placed in similar po- 
sitions. Time flew bv rapidly, and we 
parted—but not before she had informed 
me that for my sake she had rejected a 
suitor who had for two years paid her 
addresses. A fearful presentiment op- 
ressed me as she mentioned his name—I 
elt that in some way he was connected 
with my future fate. 


( To be continued.) 
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Proposed Scientific Association, 
Or, EXPERIMENTAL SOCIETY. 
ADDRESSED TO THE WORKING CLASSES. 


If, among the many noble deeds of great 
thought and lofty aspirations which adorn 
the present age, there be one better calcu- 
lated than the rest to give a peculiar fea- 
ture to the nineteenth century, and to ren- 
der it remarkably distinctive from all its 
predecessors, we must search for it, not in 
the annals of cruelty and folly, and hay- 
ing their origin in traditional prejudices, 
or in traditional ignorance; neither in the 
history of inventions, or of individual at- 
tainments; for, although unequalled, they 
have been parallelled in Greece, Egypt, 
and in Rome. But we must seek for it in 
our social history—in the growing impor- 
tance of the labouring classes, recognised 
and acknowledged by the wealthier ones— 
and which fact future generations will 
look on as one of the most illustrious cha- 
racteristics of our epoch. 

It is not disparaging to the merits of the 
scientific and intellectual acquirements of 
the existing race of men to say, that their 
profound yer which has led to 
discoveries which have wonder-struck the 
world, was paralleled in the classical era 
of antiquity. On the contrary, society is 
ever willing to avow its deep debt of pe 
titude to a Stephenson, a Faraday, and all 
the host of mighty minds who have minis: 
tered to its creature or spiritual comforts. 
The men of to-day have undoubtedly sur- 
passed those of  srraghaL by gathering 
instruction from their experience; but in 
nu age, save our own, do we find evidence 
of the existence of a hearty interest in the 
welfare and social condition of labour’s le- 
gion, or honest recognition, by those who 
are conventionally styled independent, of 
their actual dependence on the “ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.” ‘The evidence 
of such a spirit is not to be found in Sparta, 
when her citizens degraded their own 
image in the person of the Helot, for the 
sake only of conveying a moral lesson to 
their children; nor in Rome, when her no- 
bles and the populace thronged the Colos- 
seum to behold a display of brute courage 
and sanguinary ferocity; nor yet in an 
part of Christendom during the dark mid- 
dle ages, when a serf’s life was valued ata 
few pieces of coin, 

Those who are lovers and may ae 
of the past, will in all probability try not 
to prove the existence of such interest; but 
to extenuate faults of our ancesters, b 
pleading the benighted period in whic 
they lived, and their ignorance of the duties 
and rights of all men, as well as of the 
principles of Christianity; which plea is 
both great and valid: they might go far- 
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ther and allege, that even we, despite our 

rogress in civilisation, are guilty of un- 
Fin ness towards our fellows, and display 
the same heartless indifference our fore- 
fathers did. They might cite the occa- 
sional acts of neglect which startle the 
world, menacing the very foundation of 
society; and do so with sufficient reason 
to make the present blush, although not to 
justify the past. That cruelties are com- 
mitted against the poor by individuals, is, 
unfortunately, true. However, society is not 
so indifferent as it was wont to be, and the 
best proof of its Progress in humanity is 
the immediate indignant agitation of the 
nation on the publication of these acts. 
For instance, a woman is starved to death 
in consequence of the neglect of an official, 
and forth a cry of horror rings from Lands- 
end to John-o’-Groat’s house, demanding 
instant justice, and the abrogation of the 
laws that place such power in such hands. 
This fact shows cruelty in the conduct of 
one or two men, but is no proof of apathy 
on the part of the nation. Compare it 
with accounts of common occurrences in 
the feudal times, where, without the pre- 
tence of war, villages and towns were de- 
populated; the poor—whose stalwart arms, 
and inimitable energy of spirit, drained the 
marsh, cleared the forest, and made this 
England what she is—were hunted and 
driven where the indolent lord listed; 
whole families were robbed, sometimes 
murdered, without a remonstrance from the 
nation—with scarcely a sympathising com- 
ment from their neighbours. It is useless 
to enlarge on the improved state of the 
feelings of the wealthy towards the poor, 
when it is almost universally admitted; but 
if fresh evidence were wanting of our more 
humanised sentiments, and of the desire, 
on all sides, to acknowledge the just im- 
portance of the working classes, and to 
elevate them into their proper position, it 
would be easy to turn to the numerous 
schemes, some foolish, some perhaps frau- 
dulent, yet the majority well intended, and 
springing from a sincere wish to benefit the 
workman, whose promulgation are proofs 
positive of a healthier state; among others 
to the one in question. 

It is the duty ofall to render assistance 
to such schemes as appear to arise from 
honourable motives, and bear the imprint 
of probability of application, and utility in 
results; without, however, glorying over 
what may be a compromise between neces- 
sity and justice. The task of criticising 
the effects of different suggestions is by no 
means an easy or a grateful one, since 
the analysis may displease the promoters, 
by showing that the adoption of their plans 
would ultimately injure the truest inte- 
rests of the workmen. 

In the present instance, the ingenuous- 
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ness of the original proposal under consi- 
deration disarms criticism: although the 
means of carrying it out, subsequently 
proposed by another gentleman, is vicious 
in principle, and not in accordance with 
those more enlarged views which are daily 
gaining ground. The suggestion first ap- 
peared in the columns of a most esteemed 
cotemporary, the “ Mechanic’s Magazine,” 
which has, for years past, done much ser- 
vice to the good cause. And it will cer- 
tainly not be the least of all its claims on 
public gratitude and future distinction, that 
this fresh and equitable idea should have 
emanated from one of its readers, or that 
it should have been the medium of his com- 
munication to the world. 

The correspondent of the “ Mechanic’s 
Magazine” offers no system of mock phi- 
lanthropy, based on false principles. His 
hess is manliness itself, and free 

rom aught that might tend to debase the 
character of the workmen. We subjoin it, 
somewhat curtailed, that our readers may 
judge for themselves. 

“Ts it not strange that whilst everybody 
is writing and talking about the value and 
necessity of ‘experimental’ inquiries, as 
opposed to mere theorising, so little use is 
being made of that countless mass of ex- 
periments which are making every day in 
all the factories and workshops throughout 
Europe? Has it never occured to your 
readers, that whilst we are exulting over 
a few hundreds of experiments made and 
recorded by a small number of ‘ philoso- 
phers,’ tens of thousands, aye millions, of 
unrecorded experiments, are daily plunged 
into the gulf of oblivion, because they are 
unrecorded? For any one ‘philosopher’ 
making his half-dozen experiments, we 
have thousands of ‘workmen’ making their 
countless number; amongst which are 
doubtless hundreds of equal or greater im- 
portance than the philosopher’s. But like 
the unsung herves of Horace, 


“ sed omnes illacrymabiles 
Urguentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.” 


I wish, therefore, to call the attention of 
the intelligent workmen, who have it so 
much in their power to advance the pro- 
gress of science, to a method by which all 
those facts may be preserved which are 
really worth it, and of which it is certain 
there are hundreds slipping through our 
hands every day. In the first place, it is 
obvious that it would be utterly useless to 
record those which we already understand. 
Let a society be formed of all those who 
are really in earnest for knowledge, no 
matter however small their own attain- 
ments—and let each of these communicate 
to a committee, selected for that purpose, 
every fact—every process of nature or art, 
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which after reflection they cannot under- 
stand. Of course a great proportion of 
these communications will consist of things 
well understood by the better educated. 
These therefore being selected, the com- 
mittee can refer their correspondents to 
those books where they may obtain an 
explanation of these facts; or else in weekly 
meetings of those who reside in the same 
neighbourhood, the better informed might 
give the required instruction orally. Hav- 
ing thus disposed of the elementary ques- 
tions, there will remain those which are 
inexplicable to the committee themselves; 
and these might be recorded in a journal 
published for that purpose. The Eerie 
and advantages of such a system of mu- 
tual instruction I will not dwell upon, as 
each one will see them himself. But lest 
any one should imagine that there are 
no facts worth recording in the daily 
routine of our factories, &c., I would be 

to assure him. from the acquaintance with 
the history of science which I have gained 
myself, that a very great proportion of 
scientific discoveries depend on facts which 
are afterwards found to have been well 
known to workmen of some class or other. 
It is impossible to read the celebrated 
Robert Boyle’s works, without being struck 
with the immense quantity of such infor- 
mation, obtained bv incessant inquiries of 
practical men. It is this way, joined to the 
clear and simple way in which he writes, 
that makes his volumes such pleasant 
and delightful reading at the present day. 


I will mention, as an example, one single 
instance of recent occurrence, as an illus: 
tration of the class of facts to which I 


have been referring. In America, Dr. 
Henry has been within the last year 
occupied on experiments on what he 
calls ‘the permeability of metals;’ and 
the subject is one of the greatest interest, 
not only in itself, but as indicative of some 
laws of nature of peculiar interest at the 
present moment, when all our inquiries are 
directed to ‘ molecular actions.’ Now, the 
principal facts are found, on inquiry, to 
have been well knowr for a long time 
to those engaged in the plating of metals, 
and were matter of no small surprise at 
first till, like millions of similar facts of 
daily life, ‘ familiarity bred contempt!’ ” 

The letter above quoted entirely justifies 
our commendation, as being free from all 
notion of making the working men mere 
recipients of charity, or of attempting to 
recompense, by honorary rewards, years 
of ill-requited labour. 

The writer in the “ Mechanic’s Maga- 
zine” wishes, as would appear from the 
spirit of his communication, to have the 
ener based on equitable principles, so 
that the artisan-members may meet their 
richer and superiorly educated fellow- 
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seekers after knowledge, without being 
made to feel their position one of suffer- 
ance, or that their experience will be look- 
ed on as useless to all except themselves. ‘ 

This noble appeal to true lovers of sci- 
ence has been very generously responded 
to by Mr. Macgregor, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge (the other correspondent before 
alluded to) and by the editor himself, but 
under erroneous impressions; for the adop- 
tion of their plan would most certainly be 
fatal to the progress and welfare of the 
society. Let our readers judge what 
would be the results of modelling it after 
the manner suggested in the letter sub- 
joined, in eztenso with the editorial com- 
ment: 

“ Sir,—Every lover of philosophy must 
agree with the prefatory remarks of your 
correspondent, who suggests the publica- 
tion by means of a society of all the now 
hidden ‘knowledge of artizans and clever 
mechanics. 

“ One main difficulty would be the back- 
wardness which all have to join a body of 
men who have but lately drawn together. 
Now, I think that your correspondent’s 
views might become better known, and 
also the benefits of the system enhanced, if 
something of the following plan were 
adopted: You might print a circular to the 
pers. wae of Britain, offering prizes, say 
one of £10, two of £5, and four of £8, to 
be contended for by working men, who 
shall before some assigned date communi- 
cate any device in his trade, any simplifi- 
cation of the usual means of obtaining an 
end—or any accredited invention not hi- 
therto public; the communications to be 
examined by a board to be appointed; and 
every single trade to be included in the 
cligible candidates. Now, sir, if you will 
forward such a thing, I myself will give 
half of each prize, and I am sure that there 
are many quite as willing to do what they 
een for so admirable an object.—J. M., 
Trinity College, Nov. 16, 1846.” 

[{‘“* We are delighted to see the proposal 
of our correspondent, ‘ A. H.,’ so nobly 
responded to, and from a quarter, too, 
where practical science has been gene- 
rally supposed to be regarded with an in- 
difference approaching to disdain. We in- 
cline very much towards the course which 
‘J. M.’ recommends; but before commit- 
ting ourselves to it, we think it due to 
‘A. H.,’ with whom the plan originated, to 
wait for a communication of his sentiments 
upon it. Should ‘J. M.’s’ plan be that 
ultimately adopted, we shall ourselves be 
happy to contribute the other balf of the 
proposed prizes.—Ed. M. M.”] 

We have already said enough to show 
our feelings towards the proposed society 
and to prove that the following observa- 
tions do not proceed from any distrust of 
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the promoter's integrity, or ill-timed jea- 
lousy and suspicion of the efforts, on the 
part of employers, to advance the interest 
of the employed. 

The “Experimental Society” must be 
viewed as possessing three different pur- 
poses; and under which it must be consi- 
dered separately, in order properly to ap- 
preciate its merits or demerits. 

First—the advantages to men of theoretical 
science, and to masters.—The original pro- 
poser has very ably illustrated the igno- 
rance of those who may be termed the sa- 
vans of the higher order, and serious loss 
of time consequent on their non-acquaint- 
ance with the practical knowledge and ex- 
perience of workmen. “Dr. Henry,” he 
states, “has been for years employed on 
what he calls the permeability of metals, 
while the principal facts are found, upon 
inquiry, to have been well known for a 
long time to those engaged in plating me- 
tals.” Now in this, as in many other in- 
stances, had the philosopher the opportu- 


. nity of referring to the recorded experience 


of the workman, he would have been saved 
much trouble, and, in all probability, 
would have arrived at greater and more 
important results; he would, being able to 
combine in himself the practical with the 
theoretical inquirer after the wondrous 
laws of nature, have pushed his discoveries 
an age in advance; while the community 
would have largely benefited, far more 


. than it has done, by his labours, To such 


men the archives of the association will 
offer, what hitherto has generally been 
beyond their reach—an easy and facile 
mode of obtaining practical information, to 
them the greatest desiderata, and of incal- 
culable benefit to all. 

Second—the educational effect on work- 


, men, and general good to the community.— 


There can be no doubt but that its forma- 
tion would give the working-man a better 
status, and elevate him considerably in the 
eyes of those who only estimate 


“ The worth of any thing 
By just as much as it will bring.” 


since it will exhibit the vast amount of 


_ useful knowledge possessed by him, and 
. demonstrate the dependence of society on 
_ his skill-and ingenuity for past and future 


improvements; and, at the same time, will 
instil in his mind a sentiment of honest 


. Pride and just self-appreciation. He will 
_ be convinced that he is no longer the 


pariah, but the most useful member of the 
great human family; thereby promoti 


ng¢ 
‘that feeling of independence and of self- 
. Yeliance which we anxiously desire to see 
‘animate the minds and influence the con- 


duct of English labourers, 
The proposed svciety will also — by 


bringing the master and servant into more 
immediate contact, and on a better footing 
—materially improve both, equalise their 
position, to a certain extent, and construct 
a new basis of relations, on a more gene- 
rous system. They will mutually become 
aware of their necessary importance to 
each other, while distrust and prejudice 
will gradually disappear before the better 
understanding of their respective worth. 

The workman, crippled in his education 
while a youth, and straitened throughout 
after life, cannot afford to pay the penalty 
of immediate unprofitable study, which 
science demands of those who seek to 
probe her womb of wonders, pregnant 
with knowledge and with life. He has to 
learn the mysteries of his craft by devotion 
of years of senseless toil, in the course of 
which he meets with obstacles he cannot 
entirely overcome, phenomena he doves not 
clearly understand. Suppose him, grown 
into manhood, a dexterous workman, inti- 
mately acquainted with the facts of his 
trade, but bewildered by them, and igno- 
rant of the first rudiments of science, with 
which any parrot-taught boy may mock 
him, how humiliating to him! how serious 
the loss to the world! “ cribbed, cabined, 
and confined” within a narrow circle, he 
has no opportunity of procuring the en- 
lightenment so ardently longed for. Now, 
had he the means of gathering some of the 
crumbs that fell from the'table of theoreti- 
cal science, his trade-education would be 
improved, the difficulties in learning his 
particular craft be smoothed, and he would 
be an intelligent as well as a dexterous 
workman, 

Such a system of mutual instruction 
may, at the first glance, appear impracti- 
cable. The philosopher writing to the en- 

ineer for data respecting the expansive 
orce of steam; and the engineer asking in 
return why the boilers become incrusted, 
when he uses the purest water to be got, 
quite free from earthy deposits, to his eye; 
and how it is, that by mixing muriate of 
ammonia with the water, the same incrus- 
tations are partially, if not wholly prevent- 
ed?—or the stoker wishing to know also 
wherefore, by constantly feeding the fire 
with “sprinkles” of coal, he succeeds in 
economising the fuel, producing less smoke 
and generating more steam? Such a 
scheme may certainly appear strange, but 
will in no wise be impossible of being 
worked out. 

Third—the material benefits to the work- 
man from the communication of an invention 
to the society.—They will be nihil; and in 
order to render our doubts as to the capa- 
bilities of the scientific association in this 
respect intelligible, it is necessary to sup- 
pose a case, such as might occur, and see 
what advantages the inventor could possi- 
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bly derive from its assistance, beyond the 
trifling aid of a few pounds. 

An inventive mechanic discovers some 
means of achieving an end more desirable 
than any previously known, and is too 
poor to obtain protection by letters patent 
—that is, exclusive right to the monopoly 
of hisinvention. Scarcely knowing what 
to do, he resolves to communicate his se- 
cret to the society, who record and publish 
it to the world. What is the recompense? 
His name bruited about as the gainer of a 
£10 prize, bestowed on him as a remu- 
neration for the discovery of what will ef- 
fect an economy and profit to all who 
adopt it. Publicity at toners rewards 
are all that are, that can be proposed to be 
given by the society to the suggestors of 
improvements. And it does not proffer 
any other help; indeed, to do so, under the 
existing patent laws, would be folly and 
deceit, while they tax the inventor so ex- 
orbitantly for the boon he confers on the 
community, 

It is the knowledge of this difficulty that 
constitutes the cause of backwardness 
among working men to join such socie- 
ties—frankly admitted by Mr. Macgregor, 
but which his prizes, very generously of- 
fered, will not overcome. They do not 
believe mankind wholly virtuous, any more 
than they believe them wholly vicious; but 
they do feel convinced that a very many 
will gladly avail themselves of the society 
as a medium to ascertain the nature of the 

different improvements, and adopt such as 
appear useful, without caring for the claims 
of the first inventor. 

It is not against the unfairness of indi- 
viduals alone that poor inventors would 
have to contend. The patent laws, besides 
the monstrous and ridiculous system of 
taxation they enforce, having their origin 
in the old laws for granting monopolies, 
decree that the general publication, and 
consequent general use, of an invention 
shall render null any subsequent patent 
for it; so that the inventor, if afterwards 
he had the means, could not avail himself 
thereof to secure some profit from his dis- 
covery, the communication to the society 
debars him from all title thereto. More- 
over this is not the only mortification he 
may experience, for he may probably see 
his discovery legally claimed and pralebed 
by some party whose patent was not spe- 
cified at the time of communication! And 

. as for public gratitude, the gratitude of the 
wealthy is a vain delusion; what can be 
expected from those who leave a Gray to 
live in penury and neglect? So long as 
the Patent law remain in statu quo the 
“Scientific Association,” in the character of 
accoucheur to the ingenuity of working 
men, can render no beneficial assistance. 
The original suggestor is cognisant of this 


intuperable objection when he says in 
answer to Mr, Macgregor’s proposition that 

“Ts there not a danger of placing the 
whole affair in a wrong point of view, by 
thus holding out a pecuniary recompense? 
It might even occur to some, that improve- 
ments in the various manufactories, &c., 
were sought out entirely with a view to 
their adoption by capitalists and masters, 
for their own benefit, Ofcourse the bet- 
ter informed would not entertain any such 
notions; but the great mass are, I believe, 
very open to suspicion on such subjects. 
I am chiefly afraid of the rewards being 
looked to as the onLY stimulus to exer- 
tion; and thus, although there would be 
some good affected, the great and primary 
object might be lost.” 

As an imitator of the Society of Arts, 
the experimental society will altogether 
fail; whereas, if it be content to record 
the craft lore of the people, without de- 
manding the fruits of their personal inge- 
ro success must attend. its labours. 
And we are sure the mechanics of Eng- 
land will not thank the promoters the less 
for abandoning the system of honorary re- 
wards, and establishing instead a scientific 
association, wherein the philosopher and 
the workman may meet on honourable 
and mutually beneficial terms. 

Lesiig Surton. 





VISITATION OF WOE. 
No. 2.—IRELAND. 


BY C. T, BROWNE. 
Round the land, 
Round the land, 
I, the Spirit of Woe, am come ; 
And in my train, 
New triumphs to gain, 
Grim pestilence, dearth, 
Those monster scourges of the earth, 
With giant steps have issued forth; 
And wherever they tread, 
By cottage or shed, 
They leave the last dwelling a desolate home. 


By the gloomy twilight shed 
Round that pauper’s earthy bed, 
See the ghastly form that lies 
In starvation’s agonies ! 
See the writhing form that falls 
Exhausted by those clammy walls! 
By the silence that prevails, 
Hear the cry that nought avails ! 
Hear the feinting spirits’ moan! 
Hear again that stifled groan ! 

- See that mother o’er her child 
Bursting into accents wild ! 
See her bony fingers trace 
The furrows on her daughter's face! 
See with what a fearful care 
She tells each famine-wrinkle there, 
And, as she counts them.o’er again, 
Laughing frantic mocks her pain 


* See 
Workho 
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See the corse that lies unburied 
On that stony bed ; 
By its side is laid another, 
Now a sister, now a brother, 
Now a father, now a mother, 
By thy fearful arm all hurried, 
Famine! to the dead. 


Hark! the muffled tones are rolling 
; Round the land, 
Round the land. 
Faster now and faster tolling, 
Hear the troubled bell! 
By each city, town, and hamlet, 
By each river, vale, and streamlet, 
By each anclent hill and mountain, 
By each sacred lake and fountain, 
Every breeze that sweeps around 
Ts burden’d with the mournful sound, 
Bears the solemn knell! 


Vainly breaks the morning light 
O’er tho mountain’s misty height; 
Vain the babbling waters play, 
Dancing on their broken way ; 
Vainly rocks and valleys ring 
When the woodland minstrels sing ; 
Nature smiles, but hear, prevailing, 
Hear the voice of bitter wailing ! 


Witness where the dead and dying, 
Stretched on crowded beds are lying,* 
Rack’d with Fever’s ceaseless burning, 
Ever on their couches turning ; 

Now, while life is on the brink, 

Fre the troubled spirit sink, 

See, a famished mortal lies 
Struggling in death’s agonies ! 

Now he clasps, with cold embrace, 
The clayey hand and clammy face 

Of one who scarce has gone before 
To that far, untravelled shore 

Where nor trouble, toil, nor care 
Meets the wearied wanderer there. 


Hark! the wind-storm how it howleth 
As it sweeps along the plain! 
Bleakly are its pinions laden, 
Frost and snow are in its train. 


By a cabin-door it halteth, 
Or plays among the snow ; 
Then bursts through every crevice 
To the dwelling-place of woe. 


And where two or three are gather’d 
O’er the embers of a fire, 

It mocks their feeble efforts 
Ere the waning sparks expire. 


For in its chill embraces 
It catches them all round, 
And each has sunken, frozen, 
To perish on the ground. 
It pierces the proud mansions 
That rise beyond the heath, 
But it revels most in cabins 
Unshelter’d from its breath. 


But where’er its icy fetters 
Are forged on high or low, 





* See the accounts of the crowded state of the 
workhouse hospitals, and the ravages of the fever. 


To me it adds a triumph, 
It filla the train of Woe. 


Round the land, 
Round the land, 
¥, the Spirit of Woe, am come ; 
And I marvel to see 
How readily 
My toil succeeds like a fearful doom! 
Yet scarce is the evil begun, 
Ample triumph must be won 
Ere my toil or work be done. 
Work the work then while ye may, 
Fever, Famine, seize your prey! 


But soft! what voice, on eastern gales 
Wafted to these shores, prevails, 
Now with sadness, 
Now with gladness, 
Like the night bird’s lonely song, 
Trembling as it comes along? 
Tis the cry of Pity, wailing 
O’er the suffering now prevailing ; 
*Tis the cry of Pity, lending 
“Help and comfort to the needy ; 
Hope and Charity attending, 
Bid the remedy be speedy. 


Yes! ’tis Britain’s voice I hear, 
Speaking hope, and joy, and cheer; 
Britain, ready, from her heart, 

Of her bounty to impart, 

And relieve her Sister Isle 

With her treasure, with her smile. 
Hark! the murmuring discords cease! 
All is harmony and peace! 

¥euds and factions now no longer 
Strive with might to be the stronger; 
Rich and poor of every station, 

High and low throughout the nation, 
With one heart and with one hand 
Joy to aid their sister land. 

Yes! as brothers see them join 

In one bond of love divine! 

Short, then, short must be my reign, 
Mercy triumphs yet again! 


SApsterious Proceedings. 


BY FANNY E. LACY. 


It was on a fine cloudless summer morn- 
ing, that a gentleman, a young and very 
personable gentleman, mig t have been seen 
established before that faithful counsellor 
and truth-telling agent, his looking-glass. 
With a most anxious countenance, he was 
industriously occupied in the performance 
of sundry peculiar evolutions of his shoul- 
ders, neck, and arms, as regarded a new 
aad fashionably-cut coat. Divers were 
the buttonings, smoothings, stretchings, 
collarings, and glancings behind him, di- 
versified by occasional critiqgl inspections 
of an irreproachable waistcoat of most re- 
cherché pattern, and a cravat of irresistible 
tie; while many, oh! many, were the 
brushings and coaxings, twirlings and 
twistings, of certain “hyacinthine locks 
18 
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bly derive from its assistance, beyond the 
trifling aid of a few pounds. 

An inventive mechanic discovers some 
means of achieving an end more desirable 
than any previously known, and is too 
poor to obtain protection by letters patent 
—that is, exclusive right to the monopoly 
of his invention. Scarcely knowing what 
to do, he resolves to communicate his se- 
cret to the society, who record and publish 
it to the world. What is the recompense? 
His name bruited about as the gainer of a 
£10 prize, bestowed on him as a remu- 
neration for the discovery of what will ef- 
fect an economy and profit to all who 
adopt it. Publicity and honorary rewards 
are all that are, that can be proposed to be 
given by the society to the suggestors of 
improvements. And it does not proffer 
any other help; indeed, to do so, under the 
existing patent laws, would be folly and 
deceit, while they tax the inventor so ex- 
orbitantly for the boon he confers on the 
community, 

It is the knowledge of this difficulty that 
constitutes the cause of backwardness 


among working men to join such socie- 
ties—frankly admitted by Mr. Macgregor, 
but which his prizes, very generously of- 
fered, will not overcome. They do not 
believe mankind wholly virtuous, any more 
than they believe them wholly vicious; but 
~_ do feel convinced that a very many 
wil 


gladly avail themselves of the society 
as a medium to ascertain the nature of the 
different improvements, and adopt such as 
appear useful, without caring for the claims 
of the first inventor. 

It is not against the unfairness of indi- 
viduals alone that poor inventors would 
have to contend. The patent laws, besides 
the monstrous and ridiculous system of 
taxation they enforce, having their origin 
in the old laws for granting monopolies, 
decree that the general publication, and 
consequent general use, of an invention 
shall render null any subsequent patent 
for it; so that the inventor, Fs afterwards 
he had the means, could not avail himself 
thereof to secure some profit from his dis- 
covery, the communication to the society 
debars him from all title thereto. More- 
over this is not the only mortification he 
may experience, for he may probably see 
his discovery legally claimed and professed 
by some party whose patent was not spe- 
cified at the time of communication! And 

. as for public gratitude, the gratitude of the 
wealthy is a vain delusion; what can be 
expected from those who leave a Gray to 
live in penury and neglect? So long as 
the Patent law remain in statu quo the 
“Scientific Association,” in the character of 
.accoucheur to the ingenuity of working 
men, can render no beneficial assistance. 
The original suggestor is cognisant of this 
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intuperable objection when he says in 
answer to Mr, Macgregor’s proposition that 

“Ts there not a danger of placing the 
whole affair in a wrong point of view, by 
thus holding out a pecuniary recompense? 
It might even occur to some, that improve- 
ments in the various manufactories, &c., 
were sought out entirely with a view to 
their adoption by capitalists and masters, 
for their own benefit, Ofcourse the bet- 
ter informed would not entertain any such 
notions; but the great mass are, I believe, 
very open to suspicion on such subjects, 
I am chiefly afraid of the rewards being 
looked to as the onLY stimulus to exer- 
tion; and thus, although there would be 
some good affected, the great and primary 
object might be lost.” 

As an imitator of the Society of Arts, 
the experimental society will altogether 
fail; whereas, if it be content to record 
the craft lore of the people, without de- 
manding the fruits of their personal inge- 
nuity, success must attend. its labours. 
And we are sure the mechanics of Eng- 
land will not thank the promoters the less 
for abandoning the system of honorary re- 
wards, and establishing instead a scientific 
association, wherein the philosopher and 
the workman may meet on honourable 
and mutually beneficial terms. 

Lesiiz Surron. 





VISITATION OF WOE. 
No. 2.—IRELAND. 


BY C. T. BROWNE. 
Round the land, 
Round the land, 
I, the Spirit of Woe, am come ; 
And in my train, 
New triumphs to gain, 
Grim pestilence, dearth, 
Those monster scourges of the earth, 
With giant steps have issued forth; 
And wherever they tread, 
By cottage or shed, 
They leave the last dwelling a desolate home. 


By the gloomy twilight shed 
Round that pauper’s earthy bed, 
See the ghastly form that lies 
In starvation’s agonies ! 
See the writhing form that falls 
Exhausted by those clammy walls! 
By the silence that prevails, 
Hear the cry that nought avails! 
Hear the fainting spirits’ moan! 
Hear again that stifled groan ! 

See that mother o’er her child 
Bursting into accents wild ! 
See her bony fingers trace 
The furrows on her daughter's face! 
See with what a fearful care 
She tells each famine-wrinkle there, 
And, as she counts them o’er again, 
Laughing frantic mocks her pain 
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See the corse that lies unburied 
On that stony bed ; 
By its side is laid another, 
Now a sister, now a brother, 
Now a father, now a mother, 
By thy fearful arm all hurried, 
Famine! to the dead. 


Hark! the muffled tones are rolling 
: Round the land, 
Round the land. 
Faster now and faster tolling, 
Hear the troubled bell! 
By each city, town, and hamlet, 
By each river, vale, and streamlet, 
By each ancient hill and mountain, 
By each sacred lake and fountain, 
Every breeze that sweeps around 
Ts burden’d with the mournful sound, 
Bears the solemn knell! 


Vainly breaks the morning light 
O’er the mountain’s misty height; 
Vain the babbling waters play, 
Dancing on their broken way; 
Vainly rocks and valleys ring 
When the woodland minstrels sing ; 
Nature smiles, but hear, prevailing, 
Hear the voice of bitter wailing ! 


Witness where the dead and dying, 

Stretched on crowded beds are lying,* 
. Rack’d with Fever’s ceaseless burning, 

Ever on their couches turning ; 

Now, while life is on the brink, 

Fre the troubled spirit sink, 

See, a famished mortal lies 

Struggling in death’s agonies ! 

Now he clasps, with cold embrace, 

The clayey hand and clammy face 

Of one who scarce has gone before 

To that far, untravelled shore 

Where nor trouble, toil, nor care 

Meets the wearied wanderer there. 


Hark! the wind-storm how it howleth 
As it sweeps along the plain! 
Bleakly are its pinions laden, 
Frost and snow are in its train. 


By a cabin-door it halteth, 
Or plays among the snow ; 
Then bursts through every crevice 
To the dwelling-place of woe. 


And where two or three are gather’d 
O’er the embers of a fire, 

It mocks their feeble efforts 
Ere the waning sparks expire. 


For in its chill embraces 
It catches them all round, 
And each has sunken, frozen, 
To perish on the ground. 
It pierces the proud mansions 
That rise beyond the heath, 
But it revels most in cabins 
Unshelter’d from its breath. 


But where’er its icy fetters 
Are forged on high or low, 





* See the accounts of the crowded state of the 
workhouse hospitals, and the ravages of the fever. 


To me it adds a triumph, 
It fills the train of Woe. 


Round the land, 
Round the land, 
I, the Spirit of Woe, am come ; 
And I marvel to see 
How readily 
My toil succeeds like a fearful doom! 
Yet scarce is the evil begun, 
Ample triumph must be won 
Ere my toil or work be done. 
Work the work then while ye may, 
Fever, Famine, seize your prey! 


But soft! what voice, on eastern gales 
Wafted to these shores, prevails, 
Now with sadness, 
Now with gladness, 
Like the night bird’s lonely song, 
Trembling as it comes along? 
Tis tho cry of Pity, wailing 
O’er the suffering now prevailing ; 
*Tis the cry of Pity, lending 
Help and comfort to the needy ; 
Hope and Charity attending, 
Bid the remedy be speedy. 


Yes! *tis Britain’s voice I hear, 
Speaking hope, and joy, and cheer; 
Britain, ready, from her heart, 

Of her bounty to impart, 

And relieve her Sister Isle 

With her treasure, with her smile. 
Hark! the murmuring discords cease! 
All is harmony and peace ! 

Feuds and factions now no longer 
Strive with might to be the stronger; 
Rich and poor of every station, 

High and low throughout the nation, 
With one heart and with one hand 
Joy to aid their sister land. 

Yes! as brothers see them join 

In one bond of love divine! 

Short, then, short must be my reign, 
Mercy triumphs yet again! 





Apsterious Proceedings. 
BY FANNY E. LACY. 


It was on a fine cloudless summer morn- 
ing, that a gentleman, a young and very 
personable gentleman, might have been seen 
established before that faithful counsellor 
and truth-telling agent, his looking-glass. 
With a most anxious countenance, he was 
industriously occupied in the performance 
of sundry peculiar evolutions of his shoul- 
ders, neck, and arms, as regarded a new 
aad fashionably-cut coat. Divers were 
the buttonings, smoothings, stretchings, 
collarings, and glancings behind him, di- 
versified by occasional critiqa] inspections 
of an irreproachable waistcoat of most re- 
cherché pattern, and a cravat of irresistible 
tie; while many, oh! many, were the 
brushings and coaxings, twirlings and 
twistings, of certain “hyacinthine locks 
18 
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&c. &o., that were really the “ gentleman’s 
real head of hair,” without any compro- 
mise whatever. The state of affairs was 
evident; the said gentleman was very busy 
making up for a beau, although it required 
not so much pains-taking for the deside- 
ratum, nature herself having been by no 
means a niggard of her personal gifts, as 
already hinted. Well, then, since it must 
out, this good-looking young gentleman 
was, in fact, “going a courting.” It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that all allowance 
will be made, and the “ cause imperative” 
be permitted to exonerate him from undue 
dandyism. There had been meanwhile a 
sort of obligato accompaniment, of most 
persevering brushings of boots, in an ad- 
jacent apartment; while the young gen- 
tleman sought every now and then the 
counsel of his watch, and smiled as often 
as he gazed upon the cloudless sky, that 
appeared also to smile propitious upon his 
hopes. But it is time to introduce this 
enamoured youth more particularly; we 
therefore hasten to announce him by the 
somewhat lofty and romantic cognomen of 
Reginald de Courcy, his family being of 
foreign extraction, of which “ more anon.” 

We must now proceed to state that the 
“metal attractive” in the affair was a Miss 
Cecilia Raycliff, a lovely and talented girl, 
who was the orphan niece and only sur- 
viving relative of a very worthy old gen- 
tleman, one Sir John Praw. He had 
“taken to her,” as people say, and was 
wont to speak of her as the solace of his 
declining years, and his adopted heiress. 
Now this worthy gentleman, be it under. 
stood, though vastly proud of the accom- 
plishments and superior mental attain- 
ments of his lovely young relative, had 
(being but a matter-of-fact sort of person 
himself, and mixing but little in general 
society) contracted certain ideas and pre- 
judices upon the subject, with which the 
reader shall in due course be made ac- 
quainted. 

The important arrangements of the toilet 
had just concluded, when a rap at the 
street door proclaimed a visitor. 

“T am just going out,” exclaimed Regi- 
nald to his servant; “can’t stay, for—— 
ah, Freeman, is it you?” 

“Till not detain you, for I pretty well 
guess whither you are bound,’ said the 
visitor, entering with a privileged air. 
“ Faith, you'll have a glorious day for 

our ride. If I’m not mistaken, Richmond 
is but ten miles. What, then, the worthy 
old baronet is quite on your side?”’ 

“I go by His special invitation,” replied 
Reginald, with an air of complacency. 

“ Well, well,” observed his friend, * so 
far, so good, as they say; and Miss Ray- 
cliff?” continued he. with some hesitation. 

“Pshaw! Freeman, how can you ask 
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such a question, that have ‘known of my 
wooing’ from its commencement. Cecilia 
Rayclitf is——” 

“A very charming girl, without doubt, 
Reginald; so I won’t detain you from her, 
as whatever may be the mystery-——” 

“ Mystery? what do you mean?” 

“Pshaw! I spoke at random; I'll tell 
you another time.” 

“There is something to tell me, and 
concerning Cecilia.” 

“Nonsense!” replied Freeman; “I was 
wrong to use the word.” 

“ You will be doubly so, having used it, 
not to explain further.” 

“ Well, then, to confess then, I have in 

fact called to tell you a—something--a— 
but seeing you prepared to set out thither, 
really I-—~” : 
“ a the name of heaven, Freeman, leave 
tantalising and perplexing me in this way; 
what is this mystery respecting Cecilia 
Raycliff? There, take aseat. I shall not 
go till I have heard all, be assured.” 

“Why, certainly,” observed his friend, 
“your acquaintance with uncle or niece is 
not of such long standing as to render one 
over scrupulous, Sir John I believe to be 
as pape | an old soul—as unsophisticated 
as a child; and, bating a few odd notions 
and country prejudices, very good com- 
pany too. *Tis plain he doats upon this 
orphan niece of his; and as to her, I can- 
not upon reflection believe her capable of 
——there, there, I can see by your looks 
that I had best relate all I’ve bent and 
that quickly; but remember, it is only 
hearsay; Iam as much puzzled as I have 
no doubt you will be, when I repeat the 
conversation I overheard a few evenings 
ago, at a soirée of one of our mutual 
friends. The rooms were crowded; and I 
soon found myself hemmed in, as it were, 
behind two ladies who were in earnest 
conversation, though not so confidential 
but that bystanders might occasionally be 
participators in the subject. The name of 
your fair enslaver soon arrested my atten- 
tion. After some casual observations res- 
pecting the beauty and talent’ which so 
justly entitle her to universal admiration, 
one of them continued: ‘But is it true 
that, without her uncle’s knowledge, she 

has actually——’ the rest became indis- 
tinct. ‘You may rely upon the truth of 
the report,’ was the confidential reply, 
‘though I confess I could scarce have cre- 
dited it in one so young. Her uncle will 
be greatly annoyed when it becomes 
known, for you are well aware of his pe- 
culiarly fastidious notions.’ ‘To be sure,’ 
replied the other; ‘why, dear me, it will 
be talked of everywhere.’ ‘Of course it 
will,’ returned the first speaker; ‘and hov 
she has managed to conceal it all this time 
from her uncle, I cannot imagine; how- 
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ever, it’s sure to come to his knowledge at 
last, for———’ here she bent her head to- 
wards her companion, and I could just 
hear the words, ‘I know the man who at 
this very moment has the proofs in his pos- 
session. Here the conversation took ano- 
ther turn, and I heard no more on the 
subject for the remainder of the evening; 
but certainly I had heard sufficient to 
awaken the most awkward conjectures; 
and whatever be the nature of those mys- 
terious proceedings of your ‘ ladye-love,’ I 
really think, Reginald, that considering 
your peculiar and delicate position, you 
are certainly the very last person to be 
kept in the dark.” 

“T think so, indeed,” replied the lover 
moodily. “My sweet Cecilia! poor dear 
girl! Heaven knows, I never observed 
anything in her manners or conduct but 
what appeared to be regulated by the 
most strict rules of propriety. So young 
—so ingenuous—in what can she possibly 
have involved herself, that these proofs are 
to tell against her? Besides, she is ever 
so cheerful, so devoid of mystery, not the 
slightest appearance of art or subterfuge 
—stay, stay: I do recollect once, and was 
rather surprised at—but pshaw! now I 
think again, ’tis too ridiculous to mention, 
or even think of.” 

“ Nay,” observed his friend, “ but let me 
hear it; trivial as it be, it may serve to 
throw some light on the mystery: it may 
afford some clue, you know.” 

“ Well, well,” replied Reginald, “as I 


have already adverted to the silly incident, 
I may as well relate it at once; though I 
cannot as yet see how it is in any way con- 
nected with your story. My family, as 
you know, is of foreign extraction; and 
certainly there is a sort of romantic singu- 
larity in my baptismal as well as my pa- 


ternal appellation. However, a party of 
us were one evening canvassing abstruse 
geneological points, which occasioned some 
of us to set forth our names in full; and 
on my stating mine, Cecilia started, and 
looking up with sudden animation, she re- 
peated, ‘Reginald! is your name really 
Reginald, Mr. De Courcy?’ On my reply- 
ing in the affirmative, I ubserved her steal 
a smiling glance at that little favourite 
friend of hers, Maria Danvers, which was 
reciprocated with peculiar archness, and 
‘ How singular!’ was their almost simul- 
taneous exclamation to each other. But 
really, this little incident does not merit a 
second thought, and cannot bear any re- 
ference to ds 

“It might have been the name of some 
former admirer,’’ observed Freeman grave- 
ly; “and these proofs to which the ladies 
alluded might relate to some breach of 
promise.” 

“No, no,” replied Reginald earnestly ; 
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“ Cecilia is incapable of levity on such sub- 
jects.” 

“Well,” observed his friend, half smil- 
ing, “I perceive I must be cautious of 
what I say; nevertheless, I am glad that I 
have said what I have, because I think it 
was the duty of a friend.” 

“ You have aroused a degree of anxiety,” 
said Reginald, “ though not awakened un- 
worthy suspicions of her, believe me. I 
shall now depart: 1 shall find uncle and 
niece the same as ever, I am well persua- 
ded; he all friendship and hospitality, she 
all innocent cheerfulness.” 

“ Well, au revoir then,” said Freeman, 
“and all success attend your wooing.” 

The two friends parted; Freeman with 
a promise of calling on the following day, 
to hear an account of the visit. 

Our hero was soon upon his way to 
sweet Richmond, the very personification 
of a “ gay young knight,” in his modern 
fashionable accoutrements; and sincerely 
hoping that he might not find cause to 
“love and ride away,” albeit there were 
occasionally a few clouds of unpleasant 
reflection, that would continue to intrude 
upon the sunny prospects of the successful 
wooer, to which he could not always shut 
his eyes. 

And now must we canter with him alon, 
the dusty road, bursting every now an 
then upon health-breathing common and 
breezy heath, bordered by flower-twined 
cottages, and dotted with recumbent cattle 
and browsing sheep. We must pass with 
him by laughing, prattling urchins, mur- 
muring brooks, and whispering trees, all 
equally discoursing in the language of 
nature: look with him on sweet-briar 
hedges, clover and hay-fields, all breath- 
ing silent incense from the same unvarying 
source. We must encounter with him the 
many brick-loads, and piles of stones, that 
greet us as we go: the first, the token of 
restless devices, perhaps never to be ac- 
complished; the second, of intentions to 
mend ways that, like many ways in this 
broken down world, have, from time im- 
memorial, made greater professions than 
progress, And this also is nature; alas! 
poor human nature! However, we at last 
find ourselves, with Mr. Reginald de 
Courcy, at the entrance of a very elegant 
villa, in the pleasantest part of aristocratic 
Richmond. Delivering his noble quadru- 
ped to the proper authorities in such mat- 
ters, he proceeds with agile steps through 
the fragrant avenue, conducting to the 
little cottage ornée, the residence of his 
“bright particular star.’ As he ap- 
proached, the casement of an upper window 
was thrown up, and a sweet female voice 
exclaimed in cheerful accents, “ Why how 
late you are! but never mind, we are com- 
ing down in a few minutes; there will be 
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plenty of time for a little ramble before 
dinner. You'll find my uncle in the par- 
lour.”’ 

The window was gently closed, and was 
immediately succeeded by a faint echo of 
female voices and girlish merriment from 
within. 

“ Her friend, Miss Danvers, is with her 
I suppose,” thought Reginald; “ but is this 
the girl to be suspected of mysterious pro- 
ceedings—of deceiving an indulgent rela- 
tive, or trifling with the feelings of an 
honourable man? What can a light- 
hearted, innocent creature like this fear 
from proofs of any kind? Freeman must 
have been mistaken; those ladies might 
have been speaking of some other niece of 
Sir John—though I believe he has no 
other relative living. Well, then, it might 
have been of some other person they were 
speaking, notwithstanding the names he 
heard; it is impossible to form a correct 
judgment from a disjointed conversation 
like that. Of one thing I feel convinced, 
a voice like that, a smile so ingenuous, 
manners so cheerful and unembarrassed, 
are all the most charming refutations, let 
their proofs be what they may.” 

“‘ Sir,” said the domestic, rather, perhaps, 
surprised at the peculiar distrait look of 
the visitor, “my master is just now en- 
gaged with a gentleman unexpectedly 
come from London on particular business; 
but I will tell him of your arrival.” 

And Reginald was left alone, standing 
at the elegant French window, leading to 
the smooth lawn and blooming parterres 
around it. But, alas! he might as well 
have gazed upon green ditches, and most 
= pigsties, in his then state of mind. 

{e was presently roused from his perplex- 


ing meditations by voices in the adjacent 
apartment, one of which he distinguished 
as being that of Sir John Plaw, discours- 
ing earnestly, and with apparent agitation, 


with a stranger. It certainly was not the 
young man’s fault that the pretty cottage 
ornées of the present day are of such 
slight tenure, and he consequently heard 
all that passed. -Sir John, who was speak- 
ing, continued— 

“ But, Mr. Vellum, I assure you, sir, 
this—this is the first I ever heard of it— 
it takes me quite by surprise, and most 
unpleasantly, sir; indeed, quite shocks 
me. That a niece of mine should have ro 
far committed herself! Heavens! ‘twill 
be in all the newspapers! how shall I 
show my face, sir? hy—I shouldn’t 
wonder if the—the play-houses, sir, took 
it up!” 

“Why, sir,” replied a mild voice, “ to 
tell you the truth, there have already 
been thoughts of a negociation in that 
quarter; for you must be aware, my dear 
sir, that publicity in these matters is cur 
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interest, and a duty we owe to our- 
selves.” 

“ This is the lawyer, no doubt,” thought 
the deeply-interested, all-attentive Regi- 
nald, “and Freeman’s conjecture was 
tight; it is a breach of promise, after all. 
Good heavens!” 

“Sir, sir,” resumed the agitated gentle- 
man, “this must not be; I must have 
some conversation with my niece, and that 
immediately. Imprudent girl! why did 
she conceal her proceedings from me! It 
will be the talk of every breakfast table in 
town and country; perhaps balladed about 
the streets——” 

“ Thankee for the hint,” interrupted the 
apparently complacent stranger, “not a 
bad idea, upon my word; at all events, 
there will be a splendid yg sete! 

“What !’ interrupted the old gentle- 
man, in his turn, while Reginald could 
hear him stamping with agony; “ what, 
sir! a picture! a caricature of——” 

“ Sir,’ again interrupted the stranger, 
“the most eminent artist will be engaged. 
Pardon me, sir, but you appear to consider 
these affairs in so very extraordinary a 
light, and really so—so prejudiced—ex- 
cuse me—why, sir, young ladies do these 
sort of things every day; nothing more 
common, I assure you.” 

“How hardened are these fellows !” 
thought Keginald; “ how callous to every 
feeling of sensibilily and delicacy! to 
speak tkus lightly of a young female’s 
conduct being canvassed everywhere.” 

“Sir,” continued the agitated old man, 
“ your proceedings shall be put a stop to.” 

“ Put a stop to, sir! impossible,” replied 
the stranger, “impossible; besides, we 
have the proofs! the proofs, sir! and the 
lady knows it.’’ 

“TI can bear this no longer,” thought 
Reginald, as at that moment he heard the 
visitor quit the apartment, leaving the 
poor old gentleman pacing up and down, 
apparently much agitated. “To remain, 
under the present circumstances, would be 
highly indelicate of me. I am sure Sir 
John could not see me now, and I—oh! 
how could I meet her! No; I will leave 
a few lines of apology, and return to town 
immediately, it will be far better than— 
besides, I can write more fully after some 
previous reflection. Oh, Cecilia! could I 
have believed that deceit could dwell 
in——”’? 

He was interrupted by a gentle tap at 
the room door, succeeded by the entrance 
of a light step advancing towards him. 
Looking round, he beheld Cecilia’s favou- 
rite maid simpering before him, in her 
jaunty cap and smart, pocketed apron. 

he dress-maker, she said, had just called 
unexpectedly, and would detain her young 
lady a few minutes longer. 
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: “But dear me, sir,” continued the airy 
soubrette, “I beg pardon, I had almost 
forgot the little note I was desired to give 
you; I dare say my mistress has explained 
all about it.’ And presenting a small 
billet, the degagée maiden glided away 
with a gentle toss of her flowing ringlets, 
and a sort of dancing curtsey. 

Reginald felt more bewildered still. 
“Surely,” thought he, “ this is not the 
conduct to be expected under the present 
circumstances. A frivolous message about 
a dress-maker in her situation! what can 
I make of such an assumption of Hg 
difference? ‘This note may perhaps be a 
quiet hint of her present delicate position, 
and apologising for not being able to see 
me. At all events, it will afford some ra- 
tional explanation; and, poor dear girl! in 
her own composed, lady-like style, no 
doubt.” 

Reginald, as thus reflecting, unfolded 
the billet, but was not a little startled on 
perusing the following :— 

“ Allis lost, Reginald; all is discovered. 
The past has been a cruel mockery for 
both of us. The fairy visions that were 
the Eden of our young hearts, have melted 
before the stern realities of a hardly-judg- 
ing world, And must I, oh Reginald! 
drag you with me into the fatal abyss, the 
gulph now yawning at my feet! Will you 


still fondly cling to the object of your 
vows? all recklessly plunge with her head- 


long into——” 

Reginald paused abruptly, aghast with 
consternation. “ What — what on earth 
can she mean by this most unaccountable 
farrago!” he at length mentally exclaimed; 
“it is her writing, and addressed—yes, to 
‘R. de Courcy, Esq.’—though certainly 
the interior does not bear the impress of 
her usual neat, quiet, running-hand style; 
and I must confess, from the many blots 
and interlineations, the manner seems as 
wild and rambling as the matter. What 
can it all mean! except that—good hea- 
vens! it may be possible that this unfor- 
tunate affair, of which that hard-hearted 
being boasted of possessing the proofs, has 
at last affected her brain! Poor Cecilia! 
poor unhappy girl! my heart really bleeds 
for her! But stay, here is something more.” 

“No, Reginald, it must not be; alone 
will I brave my fate. Fly, therefore, fly 
this place immediately! and should acci- 
dent throw me in your way, let us be as 
we had never met. Yes, shun me, too 
generous youth ! I charge you shun me, if 
you would escape the dangers that now 
environ the wretched—lost—for ever 
lost——” 

A tremendous blot of ink had totally 
obliterated the signature, leaving poor 
Reginald more horror-struck and rer- 
plexed than ever. 
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“Certainly,” thought he, “there is but 
one course now to pursue, under these dis- 
tressing circumstances, and that is to (as 
she says, poor dear agitated girl!) ‘fly 
this place.’ She makes use of very strong 
terms, to be sure; but every allowance 
should"be made; she must be most alarm- 
ingly situated, to express himself in this 
manner; and heaven forbid I should de- 
sert the innocent woman of my affections, 
under an unhappy change of circumstances; 
but what she can possibly mean by ‘drag- 
ging me headlong into an abyss,’ I really 
cannot at all understand; people, when 
they are much agitated, do express their 
feelings in such very extraordinary lan- 
guage sometimes; however, I shall adhere 
to my resolution of returning to town, 
leaving just a line of apology for Sir John.” 
This concluded, Reginald gave orders for 
his horse, and set out to meet it, through 
the shrubbery adjacent to the house. But 
he was doomed for a discovery of a far 
more astounding description, ere his de- 
parture. The taste of the owner had in- 
stituted many of those pretty arrange- 
ments and devices so ornamental in a 7e- 
cherché country villa; jessamine, canary- 
ensis, and monthly roses, climbed light 
barriers of trellis-work, to fori blooming 
and fragrant avenues in all sorts of pretty 
winding directions, and behind one of these 
Reginald continued to pursue his way, in a 
most uncomfortable state of meditation. 
Suddenly he heard female voices on the 
other side of the temporary fence, and, to 
his utter amazement, that of his charming 
Cecilia, as she joined in a burst of hearty 
laughter with her friend Miss Danvers! 

“Heavens!” thought Reginald, “is this 
the girl that but barely a quarter of an 
hour ago addressed me in terms that no- 
thing but the severest of human trials 
could possibly justify? What am I to 
think? Is it all but a trick—a mere girl- 
ish jest? Yet the old man’s distress—the 
words of the stranger—the conversation 
overheard by Freeman—were they also 
jests? Though the second time of be- 
coming an eaves-dropper this day, listen I 
will, at all events; for surely wy peculiar 
position justifies my doing so.” 

Another hearty burst of merriment from 
the fair object of his perplexity, quite be- 
wildered him. 

“Well, but tell me, and sincerely, Ma- 
ria,” said she, continuing their conversa- 
tion, “ tell me your candid opinion of Re- 
ginald. Ihave great reliance upon your 
judgment, dear. (Reginald’s interest was 
intense.) What do you think of his cha- 
racter?”’ 

“Oh, really, my dear,’ replied her 
friend, “I think him all perfection.” 

“*No, no, nonsense, dear,” murmured 
the young lady, softly; while Reginald 
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thought he heard that little tapping of 
fingers against the trellis that denotes a 
sort of bashful satisfaction. ‘‘ Well,” she 
continued, after a pause, “I am glad that 
you approve of him; for I may confess to 
you, Maria, what of course I could “not to 
the world. I may confess to you how 
much Reginald has engrossed my thoughts 
by day, my dreams by night; how often 
have I fondly dwelt upon his character! 
What hopes, what bright anticipations 
have I indulged! Yes, Maria, Reginald, 
Reginald is my idol; and Icannot help it.” 
Reginald seemed to forget all else, at this 
gratifying confession. 

“ Oh, indeed, he’s quite charming, dear,” 
observed Maria, with an enthusiasm that 
quite astonished the listener; “ positively 
charming; but then what do you mean to 
do with the old man, my dear?” 

“ Oh,” replied Cecilia, “ you can’t think 
what a plague the old man has been to me 
from the very first, my dear.” 

“Ts it possible?” thought Reginald; 
“‘can she speak thus of her worthy, res- 
pectable uncle?” 

“TI believe that at last I shall kill him, 
dear,” she continued, composedly. 

“Oh, don’t, dear,’ was the equally quiet 
rejoinder. Reginald felt quite thunder- 
struck. 

“TI know not how else to get rid of him,” 
continued the lady; “he has been in my 
way a long time, I assure you. (Here the 
trellis was slightly shaken, as though a 
hand carelessly detached a sprig.) Yes, 
he must die, Maria; and I think—I think 
I shall poison him, dear.” Again the 
blooming screen shook softly, as though 
parting with another sprig. 

“Well, but,” Maria suddenly inquired, 
“how do you mean to bring it about, 
dear?” 

“ Well,” replied her fair friend, “ I don’t 
mind telling you, dear, because you have 
been in my confidence all along; but I 
have made up my mind to—a—to poison 
that tiresome old man, which I can easily 
do as he takes wine with Reginald.” 

“This is really too much,” thought our 
hero, as he pursued his agitated way; 
when suddenly a new idea flashed across 
his mind, that appeared so much more ex- 
planatory than that of the breach of pro- 
mise, that he wondered it had never oc- 
curred to him before. “ Now then,” 
thought he, “I see it all clearly. Poor 
unhappy girl! every circumstance tends to 
confirm the idea she is afflicted with par- 
tial insanity of the milder sort; this, her 
uncle, poor man, is earnestly solicitous to 
conceal, which is, of course, but natural. 
Some dispute has arisen respecting pro- 
perty; a lawyer is employed, and that’s 
what he meant about having the proofs— 
not that the poor girl is actually insane, 
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but subject to occasional aberrations of in- 
tellect, I suppose. Ah, how infinitely to 
be lamented! Charming Cecilia! at times 
so rational, so cheerful, and so highly 
talented! As for Miss Danvers, she is, 
no doubt, a discreet friend, placed with 
her to amuse and humour her wandering 
fancies at these unhappy periods.” 

Reginald had now reached the gate, at 
which he perceived his servant waiting 
with his horse that was to convey him 
back to town. It so happened that at the 
same moment the two young ladies, who 
had also been pursuing their walk, found 
its termination at exactly the same point; 
and perceiving him, Cecilia, with a blush 
of innocent joy, playfully exclaimed, as 
she nodded to-him, “ Ah, truant, so here 
you are, sir. We peeped into the parlour 
as we passed, but the bird was flown. 
Well—and—how d’ye do?” she continued, 
extending her hand in her usual frank, 
unaffected manner. 

Reginald, however, hastily drew back; 
and after having surveyed the asto- 
nished girl, for one moment, with a me- 
lancholy and compassionate glance, he 
rushed forward, sprang upon his horse, 
and was soon on his road to London. The 
beautiful scenery and gay diversity of ob- 
jects he had contemplated, to somewhat 
moralise thereon, during his pleasant ride 
to Richmond, were unaltered; but the al- 
teration of his feelings totally excluded 
them from his observation on his return. 
And could we not ourselves moralise upon 
this very circumstance? vor, we opine 
that we could; but we sympathise too sin- 
cerely with our hero to enact the sage at 
present. Disappointed and (view the past 
circumstances in whatsoever light he 
might) still infinitely perplexed, Reginald, 
with little disposition to sleep, yet sought 
his pillow, where short fitful dreams proved 
but a confused repetition, by no means af- 
fording elucidation, of the mystery that 
environed the fair lady of his choice; and 
when roused by his valet on the following 
morning, it was from an imaginary predica- 
ment of being sued for breach of Eee 
of marriage, the penalty assigned being 


the hand of the lady and a madhouse for 


life. In due time, however, Freeman made 
his appearance, according to promise. 

“Well,” said he, as soon as the door of 
apartment was closed, “any new discovery? 
any light thrown upon the mysterious pro- 
ceedings of the fair Cecilia?’ 

“My dear fellow,” replied Reginald, 
mournfully shaking his head, “I grieve to 
tell you that the Becateey I think I have 
made, is one of the most painful, most dis- 
tressing nature: poor Cecilia is—subject 
to—that is, she is partially deranged.” 

“ You shock me indeed,” said Freeman; 
“‘and yet,” he continued pondering, “1 
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don’t think that conclusion exactly tallies 
with the conversation of the two ladies at 
the soirée. If you remember, I told you 
of their reprehending her conduct in some 
affair unknown to her uncle, and that was 
likely to awaken his censure, as well as 
to cause him much uneasiness. The impu- 
tation of insanity defeats all accusation, 
you know. But tell me, Reginald, what 
proofs have you received?” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Reginald, pacing the 
apartment, “those proofs! those proofs! 
Whatever they may be, I shall go mad my- 
self when I discover them, and be wretched 
till [do.” And then, as well as the in- 
creasing excitement of his feelings would 
permit, he informed his friend of the sin- 
gular result of his visit, concluding by 
placing in his hand the high-wrought mis- 
sive of Miss Cecilia Raycliff. Just then a 
servant entered with a letter; it bore the 
Richmond post-mark, and was from Sir 
John Plaw. On breaking the seal Reginald 
perused the following:— 

“Sir, in whatever light I may be dis- 
posed to view your abrupt departure, and 


. extraordinary conduct of yesterday to- 


wards @ man of my time of life; the dis- 
respect from one at yours, must be more a 
subject for his pity and contempt than his 
anger, but I would have you understand, 
young sir, that the case would become far 
otherwise when the feelings of my beloved 
niece, a young lady of spotless reputation, 
are outraged by caprice and rudeness. 


Much as our - differ, sir, I expect the 


immediate apology due to Miss Ray- 
cliff, or an opportunity, wherever you may 
please to appoint, of convincing you that 
the dear unoffending girl,orphan though she 
is, has still a champion in the person of her 
highly incensed uncle. You will be at- 
tended by a friend on this occasion, as I 
shall also; and I trust have thus made my- 
self sufficiently understood. 
“ Joun Piaw.” 

“The deuce!” exclaimed Freeman, “ this 
is a wind-up with a vengeance. Why, 
Reginald, surely you'll not tight this poor 
old man?” 

“ The idea is as proposterous as it is re- 
volting,” replied Reginald, “and I think 
the best course I can pursue will be to 
write a polite note to Miss Danvers, stat- 
ing all that has come to my knowledge; 
and will probably on her representation 
— some sort of explanation on their's. 

iss Danvers at least appears to be a ra- 
tional sort of person; and I doubt not, 
through her means, these mysterious pro- 
ceedings will at length be explained. I 
will set about it immediately.” 

Reginald, established at his writing desk, 
now commenced his task; while his friend, 
having withdrawn to a seat at a little dis- 
tance, sat with Cecilia’s rhapsody still in 


his hand, gazing npon the characters with 
a sort of stupid wonderment. 4 silence of 
a few minutes ensued; during which the 
pen of Reginald continued to traverse 
the paper with a rapidity characteristic of 
his feelings. Suddenly his attention was 
aroused by an exclamation from Freeman, 
who starting fromjhis seat, advanced hastily 
to the window, as if to examine more 
closely the paper in his hand. 

“ What's the matter,” exclaimed Regi- 
nald, looking up hastily from his occupa- 
tion. 

“The matter?” echoed Feeeman, “why, 
I'll be hanged if there ain’t—” 

“What? for heaven's sake! Why, Free- 
man, upon my soul, I believe you are all 
mad together!” 

For Freeman, instead of replying, had 
dropped the paper, and thrown himself 
into a chair, convulsed with laughter. 

Reginald caught up the paper. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” continued Freeman, 

“You'll drive me mad too," exclaimed 
Reginald. “ What—what have you disco- 
vered ? anything that throws a light 
upon—” 

“A light! a bonfire! my dear fellow; a 
perfect illumination! that clears up every- 
thing at once. Ha, ha, ha! only look 
where it is folded down; there, in the mar- 
Bin; quite at the top, in very light pencil- 
ed characters. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Reginald, all confusion, expectation and 
delight, did as desired; he also found the 
light pencilled characters, he succeeded in 
decyphering them. The colour rushed 
over his cheeks—he looked rather foolish 
for a minute—then dropping the billet in his 
turn, threw himself into a chair opposite 
his friend, and heartily re-echoed his 
laughter! By wll this it was plain that the 
mysterious proceedings of Miss Cecilia 
Raycliff were at length explained to the 
entire satisfaction of her admirer; and, of 
couse, the reader is dying to be let into the 
secret: butpatience, good reader; patience, 
patience, patience. 

We must now be allowed to pass over a 
_ somewhat indefinite, for a reason 
that will soon be sufficiently obvious; 
and if the reader pleases, it being still the 
balmy summer season, we will just take a 
peep intoa charming suburban domicile, 
on the banks of the Thames. See, the 
French’ window is open, and those taste- 
ful draperies are gently agitated by the 
refreshing breeze from the water. All is 
bloom and sunshine without—elegance, 
harmony, and pleasant company are lo- 
cated within. In the stylishly decorated 
apartment, we behold a lovely young lady 
arrayed in white satin and white veil, while 
her braided hair is entwined with the sig- 
nificant orange blossom; and “ fresh as a 
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bridegroom,” is a young gentleman in 
whom the reader may recognise Reginald 
de Courcy, Esq., and congratulate the 
lady as Miss——hold, the ct-devant Miss 
Cecilia Raycliff. The friendly Mr. Free- 
man is there also, and Miss Maria Dan- 
vers, who appear to be rapidly improving 
in acquaintance; while the most conspicu- 
ous, and by no means the least interesting 
of the little party, is an elderly gentleman, 
who, seated at a side table, is busily occu- 
ied in turning over the leaves of a newl 
ound velube tales him, and from whic 
he occasionally glances towards the young 
lady of the orange-blossom, with an air of 
mingled pride and astonishment. She is 
highly amused at this ; and laughingly in- 
quires, “ Well, uncle dear, I hope you are 
at last reconciled to the bold undertaking 
of a lady writing a romance. Aware of 
your great prejudice upon the subject, I 
didn’t wish you to know anything about it 
till it had succeeded; and if it hadn’t been 
for Mr. Vellum talking about the proofs. 
Ha, ha, ha! It has really been a most lu- 
dicrous combination of accidental circum- 
stances. My having given my hero the 
name of Reginald in the first instance; 
then you, Maria, who have:been in the se- 
cret all along, when I asked you to seal my 
little note of apology to this astonished 
gentleman by my side, to think of your 
catching up in mistake the stray leaf of 
the tragic letter of my heroine, which I so 
innocently directed to—” 

“Tt was Freeman here who, after all, 
discovered the clue to your mysterious pro- 
ceedings, my Cecilia,” observes the happy 
bridegroom; “ and which, had I examined 
the paper as composedly as he did, I might 
myself have done. The lightly pencilled 
words at the top of ‘ Reginald, or the Mys- 
tery, by C. Raycliff, with ‘ page 500,’ would 
have excused your murderous intentions 
toward the old friar in the last volume, and 
turned all my perplexity, notwithstanding 
the proofs, into a very respectable ro- 
mance.” 4 

“Yes!” chimes in the good-humoured 
uncle, “ and I think that the ‘old man’ may 
even venture to take wine with Reginald 
without danger of shortening his days 
thereby.” ‘ ‘ 





Rebiews. 


The Great Oyer of Poisoning. By Andrew 
Amos, Esq., late Member of the Supreme 
Council of India. London, Bentley. 

(Second Notice.) 

There is no description of writing in the 
composition of which is required so much 
accuracy in detailing the various events it 
may pourtray, as historical; while this 
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becomes still more difficult even to attain, 
when the innumerable number of volumes 
are taken into consideration that have 
been written upon matters that are found 
i ate in the annals of a country. Some 
judgment is also requisite to select that 
especial subject which shall be in itself 
sufficiently interesting to gain even @ mo- 
derate share of public attention; as well 
as requiring no slight skill, learning, and 
ability, to treat the matter in the precise 
manner to which it is entitled—neither to 
bestow praise where censure is requisite, 
nor touch with an indifferent hand cir- 
cumstances which deserve ample regard 
and notice. Discrimination is a most 
essential quality for an historian, but which 
is very seldom possessed to its proper ex- 
tent; instances of which present them- 
selves to view, if the mind wanders over 
the immense disparity existing in the re- 
cords of historians of a late date. There 
is so much advocacy in their different 
writings, so many mis: statements palpably 
introduced, to give colour and weight toa 
particular party, which, by dexterous ma- 
nagement and judicious tact, give quite 
another version of the matter. The ab- 
sence of the spirit of truth from many 
works of this nature, renders those pecu- 
liarly valuable which possess it; and from 
the search we have instituted through 
“The Great Oyer of Poisoning,” there 
appears to be the utmost care and caution 
used to place this affair, not only in a 
fuller and more extensive view, but with 
an evident intention to preserve the truth 
of the historical event which it chronicles: 
an event, be it remarked, not, at any time, 
the easiest to travel over with ffidelity or 
accuracy, requiring much patience and 
talent to weed with en, the useless 
and prolix matter with which it is neces- 
sarily accompanied; for legal investiga- 
tions, in whatever age, and under what- 
ever circumstances they may be instituted, 
are not remarkable either for brevity or 


' clearness, and it can be well divined that 


one in the reign of James the First very 
unfréquently was characterised by the in- 
troduction of either of the qualities just 
named. However, in the face-of all diffi- 
culties, an exposition is laid before us of 
this extraordinary event, rendered still 
more unaccountable from its absolutely 
curious conclusion, and not an exposition 
of any kind, that should be hurriedly 
passed over. Neither can it be regarded 
as other than a work displaying much 
perseverance in gathering scattered evi- 
dence, in collecting materials from many 
sources, and so placing and joining them 
together that they might form a readable 
volume, in addition to being a competent 
historical authority. In the notice we 
gave last month of this work, we proceeded 
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to remark upon some few points in con- 
nection with the matter under review, and 
reserved for tae present notice the appen- 
dix, which contains much information, and 
which comprises a few chapters upon the 
flattery of English sovereigns, and upon 
which we now venture to make a few re- 
marks. 

If there is one subject more than another 
which is associated more intimately with 
contemptuous disgust, it is flattery—flat- 
tery in high life and in low -life; and 
which, at the same time that it excites 
such feelings, frequently acts as a sove- 
reign balm to an angry wound. Canute 
was flattered, and sepalied his courtiers. 
Queen Elizabeth, for the same style of 
adulation, rewarded her parasitical adhe- 
rents. And indeed there is scarcely any 
age in which this bas not been carried to 
an overwhelming and unwarrantable ex- 
tent; and the higher the rank, and wealthier 
the resources of a person, so in a corres: 
ponding degree, is he the recipient of this 
unwholesome. commodity. Because regal 
personages are, in the eyes of the law, de- 
clared above wrong, and incapable of error, 
from this they have been often supposed 


to be imbued with absolute perfection, and 
the theory that the king can do no wrong, 
is conveyed into practical illustrations. 
Every day of our lives the pernicious in- 
fluence of such a practice is apparent ; for 
it is truly said, that the habitual use of 
gross flattery was a principal cause which 


blinded our sovereigns to. the nature and 
consequences of the vicious or arbitrary 
courses they adopted, and which precipi- 
tated several of them from their thrones. 
The history of English literature, like that 
of ancient Rome, exhibits the melancholy 
lesson, that no conduct of a despotic sove- 
reign can be so derogatory or so wicked, 
as to preclude the incense of the enchant- 
ing and sublime, but venal and adulatory 
muses. Poets have wandered from their 
subject to introduce a Panegyric upon a 
reigning sovereign; preachers have chosen 
an appropriate text, to describe the“ prince 
in his beauty;” and historians perverted 
the truth of their writings, by sacrificing 
it at the shrine of unauthorised adulation. 
Mr. Amos divides his appendix into vari- 
ous sections; the first of which he speaks 
is, wherein sovereigns have been compared 
to divine persons, or in which their actions 
are assimilated to what is related of the 
Deity or holy characters in the ie gia, 
instancing Canute, to commence with, and 
& host of others, as well as introducing 
various selections of the poetry of Dryden 
and Waller. The second chapter has im- 
mediate reference to those instances in 
which sovereigns have been encouraged in 
Vicious conduct or arbi courses, and 
illustrating, first, the indifference of the 
NO. 1360. 
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administration of justice in the Great 
Over of Poisoning by James the First, 
who sat in the Star Chamber, and was de- 
sirous of presiding in the King’s Bench. 
The last chapter describes the misvellane- 
ous flattery of English sovereigns; upon 
which Mr. Amos remarks, that ‘‘ upon 
this subject it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish between deserved eulogy, and the 
praise by which, for sinister purposes, the 
minds of English sovereigns have been 
pampered and corrupted.” The line, how- 
ever, may sometimes be drawn with tole- 
rable certainty. No Englishman would 
affirm that Bacon had outstripped the 
pent of deserved commendation, how- 
ever self-interested his own motives might 
have been, when he writes of Queen Eliza- 
beth, with reference to her conduct durin 
the general expectation of the arrival 
the Spanish Armada:—“ See a queen, that 
when her realm was to have been invaded 
by an army, the preparation whereof was 
like the travail of an elephant, the provi- 
sions were infinite, the setting forth was 
the terror and wonder of Europe, It was 
not seen that her cheer, her fashion, her 
ordinary manner was anything altered, 
not a cloud of that storm did appear in 
that countenance wherein peace doth ever 
shine. But with excellent assurance and 
advised security she inspired her council, 
animated her nobility, redoubled the cou- 
rage of her people; still having the noble 
apprehension that she would communicate 
her fortune with them, but it was she that 
protected them, and not they her, which 
she testified by no less demonstration than 
her presence in the camp.” 

We now leave this work, convinced that 
it deserves all that we have already re- 
marked, that whether read for amusement 
or instruction, or referred to as an histori- 
cal authority, it will be a most valuable 
addition to the library, and be readily 
welcomed in the reading world. 


What is Life Assurance ?—explained by 
practical illustrations of its principles, wi 
observations on each iption of Assu- 
rance, and on the rates of Fae na charged 
by the different Offices. Heoge Jones, 
actuary to the National Mercantile Life 
Assurance Society, anthor of “ A Series 
of Assurance Tables,” &c, &c. London, 
Longman and Co., 1847, 
Many attempts have been made, in or- 

der to render the subject of assurance 

popular; but until the public are fully sa- 
tisfied of the importance of life assurance, 
they will never pay the requisite attention, 

We agree with ae. Jenkin Jones that 
“It is impossible to over-estimate the 

benefits that would be derived by the com- 

munity if Life Assurance was in all prace 
ticable cases resorted to. It is clearly the 
19 VOL, XLIX, 
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duty of every man to resort to it who pos- 
sesses the means, and who is dependent 
entirely upon his industry for support; for 
the principle will be conceded, that no man 
is entitled to be maintained from the earn- 
ings of others while he has the means of 
maintaining himself; and that it is the 
bounden duty of every mannct only to 
support himself and family, but to the best 
of his ability to provide the means by 
which they may be secured from want in 
the event of his death, whenever that may 
take place. If this principle were acted 
upon, our workhouses would be less throng- 
ed, and we should be a happier and less 
taxed people. Many a parent may say 
that the present demands made upon him 
will not allow of a portion of his limited 
income being applied to meet future con- 
tingencies, and that he already finds it 
difficult to provide for himself and family 
the necessaries of life; this is too truly the 
case, and no doubt will always be so with 
many; but how many thousands are there 
of sober and prosperous but unreflecting 
people whose incomes are solely dependent 
upon their own exertions, who subscribe 
their guineas annually to public charities, 
many with the praiseworthy view of alle- 
viating the miseries of their fellow crea- 
tures, and others probably for the sake of 
ostentation, while at the same time they 
neglect to provide a competency for their 
families in the event of their own prema- 
ture death; and if we had not official docu- 
ments to corroberate the statement, it 
would scarcely be believed that upwards of 
50 millions per annum are paid for drink- 
ing and smoking by persons, many of 
whom profess that they cannot afford to 
put by a portion of their. income to provide 
against the casualities of sickness, old age, 
and premature death.” 

Our author tells us what is life assu- 
rance. It is the exercise of prudence and 
benevolence, and it secures independence 
and domestic happiness to the widow and 
the orphan. It is also very efficacious in 
its operation as regards the moral and do- 
mestic comfort of the people, as its ten- 
dency is to reduce taxation, by reducing 
pauperism and crime. It also secures a 
provision for old age or for a family after 
the death of its protector. The “ Quar- 
terly Review” puts the case very strongly. 
In an able article on Professor De Mor. 
gan’s Essay on Probabilities, the reviewer 
expresses his opinion on the value of life 
assurance. He says: 

“*On the whole we cannot consider these 
institutions in any other light than as 
great public benefits, of which almost ever 
class of society may avail themselves with 
advantage to their rising families. Like 
all other human institutions, they are 
liable to be misconducted and abused; the 


good, however, we are satisfied greatly 
predominates. Take, for instance, a case 
of very common occurrence; suppose a 
clergyman, happy in his domestic circle, 
educating his children liberally, and with 
his £400 or £500 a-year distributing con- 
solation to his parishoners. Possessing 
only a life interest in his income, no soon- 
er is the thread snapped than beggary 
stares them in the face, the widow and 
children are at once turned out upon the 
wide world, or doomed perhaps, to receive 
a grudging pittance from some relation, 
Now, all this might have been avoided by 
an appropriation of some £50 or £60 a- 
year, out of the life income, through the 
instrumentality of an Assurance Office, 
Take also, we say, the case of a respecta- 
ble commercial traveller, clerk, warehouse- 
man, or mechanic, who in like manner, by 
laying by a proportionate amount of their 
income, may also prevent their offspring, 
who are dear to themas the children of 
the highest peraia in the community, from 
becoming a burthen to society or the reci- 
pients of private charity. 

**In the records of one particular office, 
we have found a considerable number of 
cases in which only one premium had been 
paid. We find for instance, £500 realised 
after the policy had run 262 days; £800, 
after 330 days; £600, after 206 days; 
£1000 after four months, and so forth, 
Some years ago there occurred one par- 
ticular case of a very striking nature. An 
industrious man, engaged in flax spinning, 
and who had sunk most of what he had in 
the concern of that nature, insured £500 
in the month of Febcuary, for which the 
usual comparatively small sum was paid 
by way of premium. In the ensuing April, 
not satisfied with the first sum, he insured 
£500 more. Next month, after the second 

olicy had run only twenty-two days, he 

ied in consequence of a severe injury from 
his own machinery, Thus his family ob- 
tained the welcome sum of £1000 to help 
them on in the world—a sum which the 
could not have had if their parent’s dea 
had taken place three months sooner. 

“We do injustice to our cause when we 
spot of this as profit. It bas nothing of 
the mercantile about it. It is a rescuing 
by the most fair means poesipls of the wi- 
dow and the fatherless from affliction.’ ” 

Mr. Jenkin Jones furnishes all the in- 
formation that can be required by those 
who wish to insure. He puts before us, 
with great ability and practical skill, the 
knowledge that he has acquired by diligent 
research and attention to the atfairs of an 
office. We can cordially recommend the 

amphlet. Not only does it impart in- 
ormation, but it pleases by the elegant 
style of its composition. We are furnished 
with tables, which are also illustrated by 
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cases in point, which are of course always 
of great assistance to those who wish to 
comprehend the system. Chapter III con- 
tains a very good account of the respective 
remiums, describing with clearness the 
escending, ascending, and terminable 
scales. 


The Horse and its Rider; or Sketches of 
the Noble a gh ee and of Equestrian 
Nations. By Rollo Springfield. Lon- 
don, Chapman & Hall. 

There is an extraordinary fascination 
connected with everything that relates to 
the horse. From our earliest boyhood 
that animal is a favourite. Our. admira- 
tion is mingled with a species of respect 
that perhaps never leaves us, The present 
little volume, though written expressly for 
youth, contains a great deal of information 
that would be useful to a grown-up per- 
son. We have no doubt of its success; the 
charming simplicity of the style would 
alone command a moderate share of it; 
but this work has a greater recommenda- 
tion still in the eyes of those. for whom 
it is intended—we mean that it is very 
amusing, being filled with interesting 
anecdotes. The remarks on the different 


breeds are very judicious. The English 
thorough-bred horse we consider, with Mr. 
Springfield, to be the finest animal of his 
kind in the world. He derives his descent 
from the Arab and the Barb. Barry 


Cornwall describes the points of a horse 
with great vigour in the following lines:— 


“ Gamarra is a noble steed, 
Strong, black, and of the desert breed ; 
Full of fire, and full of bone, 
All his line of fathers known ; 
Fine his nose, his nostrils thin, 
But blown above by the pride within! 
His mane, a stormy river flowing; 
And his eyes like embers glowing 
In the darkness of the night ; 
And his pace as swift as light. 


For the rest of the poem we would refer 
our readers to the little work befure us. 
Speaking of the Arab horse, we would re~ 
late an anecdote. We think that one of 
the most signal instances of courage on the 
part of horse and rider, and of perfect con- 
cert between both, is that recorded of Sir 
Robert Gillespie and his Arab. “Sir Ro- 
bert being present on the race-course of 
Calcutta during one of the great Hindoo 
festivals, when many thousands are as- 
sembled to witness all sorts of shows, was 
suddenly alarmed by the shrieks and com- 
motion of the crowd. On being informed 
that a tiger had escaped from his keepers, 
he immediately called for his horse, and 
with no other weapon than a boar-spear, 
snatched from one of the by-standers, he 
rode to attack this formidable enemy. ‘The 
tiger was probably amazed at finding him- 
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self in the middle of such a number of 
shrieking beings flying from him in all di- 
rections; but the moment he perceived Sir 
Robert, he crouched in the attitude of pre- 
paring to spring upon him, and at that in- 
stant the gallant soldier passed his horse 
in a leap over the tiger’s back, and struck 
his spear through his spine. It was a feat 
requiring the utmost conceivable unity of 
a and movement on the part of 

orse and rider, almost realising for the 
moment the fable of the centaur. Had ei- 
ther swerved or wavered for a second, both 
had been lost; but the brave steed knew 
his rider. The animal was a small grey, 
and was afterwards sent home as a present 
to the Prince Regent.” 

The accounts of the Mongul and Cal- 
muck Tartars are very interesting. A re- 
markable custom prevails among the lat- 
ter.. When a man wants a wife, the court- 
ship takes place on horseback. The girl 
is mounted on a strong steed, and should 
she object to the suitor, she rides neck or 
nothing, as the phrase’ is, and no instance 
has occurred, it is said, where a girl hasbeen 
caught against her wishes. The fair mai- 
dens of the Steppes must be rather clever 
riders thus to outvie the Lords of the Crea- 
tion. The chapter on the American horses 
will not fail to astonish, whilst it amuses. 
The numbers that cover the plains are al- 
most beyond belief. The illustrations are 
on the whole effective, and add consider- 
ably to the chances of success. We should 
strongly advise all those parents who take 
an interest in their children’s love of hu- 
manity, to purchase works on the animal 
creation, for nothing, perhaps, tends more 
to embue children’s minds with humanity 
as a knowledge of the noble qualities of 
the inferior creation. The horse is the 
noblest of quadrupeds, and therefore we 
shall cordially recommend this amusio 
volume to the attention of our readers, an 
we can assure them that they will receive 
infinite amusement from the perusal of 
“ The Horse and its Rider.” 


The North of England Sketch Book and Ma- 
guzine. No, lL—January. London, Flin- 
toff. 

The northern countids of England are 
the very home of romantic incident and 
picturesque scenery. It was here that, in 
the fexdal ages, those sanguinary contests 
took place between “the Perse and the 
Douglas,” immortalised in many a brave 
old legend and stirring ballad, with which 
the heart of chivalrie, Sir Philip Sydney, 
used'to be moved “more than with a 
trumpet.” It is here that, to the present 
day, the poetry of nature may yet be seen 
in the depths of green old fvrests; in 
brown and desolale moorlands, where the 
winds “ wither drearily;” in azure lakes, 
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sleeping placidly between the grey moun- 
tain walls, and mocking the ever-varying: 
heavens‘and the never-changing crags 
that tower above; in dusky glens and nar- 
row passes, each the scene of some wild 
adventure in ages long gone by; in a thou- 
sand awful, on and amazing scenes, 
a 


which remain still as they ever were, and 
which tradition has peopled with a vision- 
ary race of her own. Superadded to this, 
the northern parts of England teem with 
picturesque ruins of ancient castles, where 
the grim old feudal barons lived in lonely 
and savage grandeur, and with some of the 
most magnificent specimens of Gothic ec- 
clesiastical architecture which the world 
can produce. 

With all these beauties—artistical as 
well as natural, legendary as well as mit- 
ter-of: fact—to be delineated, a “ North of 
England Sketch Book” cannot fail to be 
entertaining to all who are interested with 
anything beyond their every-day concerns. 
We have the first number of such a work 
before us, and have no hesitation in ex- 

ressing the pleasure we have derived 
rom a perusal of its contents. The views, 
drawn by W. Blacklock, are truly exqui- 
site, combining great breadth of effect with 
the most elaborate finish; and the letter- 
press is in every way worthy of them. 
This latter consists of stirring chivalrous 
legends, relieved by comic stories, sketches, 
poetry, and historical notices of the cas- 
tles, cathedrals, and other features of in- 
terest which diversify the northern coun- 
ties. We give a specimen of the wood- 
engravings—a perfect gem, with which we 
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CHILLINGHAM CASTLE, 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


are delighted to adorn our own pages; and 
the accompanying letter-press: 
“Chillingham (anciently Chelvingham), 
in Northumberland, is the seat of the Earls 
of Tankerville, and though not equal to 
Alnwick or Warkworth, is a fine castellated 
fabric of the order of building used in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, at which period 
it was entirely rebuilt. At the conquest, 
the manor was held of the Barony of 
William de Vesey, by Robert de Muscamp, 
and afterwards belonged to the chief of the 
noble family of Greys, Barons of Wark, 
from whom it passed by inheritance to the 
Earls of Tankerville, the present owners. 
Chillingham Castle is situated on an emi- 
nence at the bottom of a range of hills, up 
which and across extensive parks, contains 
ing large herds of deer, it looks. The 
castle is a square heavy structure, having 
four stories in the wings, and three in the 
centre. It has an open area in the centre, 
from whence you ascend by many {steps 
into a balustrade, ornamented with effigies 
of armed British warriors, carved in stone. 
This has been a very ancient seat of the 
hervic race of Grays, of Wark, afterwards 
united to the neighbouring branch of 
Horton, and in the church is entombed 
under an clegant monument, one of this 
family. It is richly ornamented, and con- 
tains the recumbent effigies of a knight 
and his lady. ‘The origin of the title of 
Tankerville is stated to be as follows, Sir 
John Grey of Horton, going to the wars 
in France with the great Henry V, took 
right gallantly, by storm, the castle of 
Tankerville, in Normandy; for this good 
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service, the King created him and: his heirs 
male for ever, Earls of Tankerville, and 
moreover made him a Knight of the Garter. 
This domain is also celebrated for the pos- 
session of the original breed of wild cattle, 
which is the only remnant of the nobler 
denizens of the torest that Britain now con- 
tains, and is the last fierce animal of chase 
remaining. The wild boar and the bear 
have long since perished, and the last wolf 
in Great Britain was slain in the High- 
lands, but the milk white bulls of the an- 
cient wild breed still exist in their pride 
and purity of descent in the woods 
and parks of Chillingham. ‘To see this 
noble herd, more than a hundred strong, 
issuing from the woods, charging up a vale, 
or grazing scattered on some lone hill side 
—their number, uniformity of colour, shape 
and size, wildness of look, enormous 
strength, snowy whiteness of hue, with the 
slight exception of the tip of their horns, 
coloured ear-tips, and black muzzles, is a 
grand sight, well worth a long journey to 
see, and not to be obtained anywhere else 
but here. Lord Ossulston, the eldest son of 
the Earl of Tankerville, still continues the 
ancient custom of hunting the bulls, and 
the family are justly proud of the race, and 
refuse stoutly to furnish any of their neigh- 
bours with the true breed of wild English 
cattle. ‘Theirs is the only kind of chase 
left in Great Britain, in which any kind of 
danger can be incurred, and many are the 
tales current of their ferocity, and the fatal 
accidents which have occurred at different 
times from their sudden attacks on chase 
invaders of their solitudes. The situation 
ofthe park is well suited to the shy habits 
of this animal. It reaches from the 
castle and the small hamlet dependent, 
which are at the foot of wild hills, and 
surrounded by woods; and stretching up- 
wards more than a mile, ends in a range 
of rocky eminences well wooded, and look- 
ing down the slope upon thecastle. This 
track is broken by deep glens and thick 
woods in every direction, giving the cattle 
high pastures, which they love, and points 
of observation, from which they can per- 
ceive anything that may approach, and 
dive at once into the dark thicket or steep 
dell for shelter. Their customs and habits 
are very peculiar, and Mr. L. Hindmarsh 
read, in 1838, to the British Association, 
an interesting paper on this subject. Their 
cautious manner of issuing from the glade 
or wood; their long inquiring gaze all 
around before they venture to scatter for 
the purpose of grazing, their stately and 
guarded manner of moving in almost mili- 
tary order, with the largest bull in front; 
the curious habit of secreting their calves 
for several days after the birth, in a seclu- 
ded situation, whither the mother gues 
several times a day to suckle it; their cus- 
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tom of goring to death their wounded and 
disabled members; their uncertainty of 
temper and behaviour; their sudden and 
causeless panics; their as sudden and in- 
comprehensible accessions of fury; all pre- 
sent a picture of the unreclaimed and 
savage inhabitant of the fastnesses and 
wilds of ancient times curious and unique. 
We refer the reader to Bewick’s interest- 
ing account of this singular race, which is 
accurate and faithful, and very vivid. We 
are only sorry that we have not room to 
give it entire. Pennant, making mention 
of these ‘White Scottish Bulls,’ in his 
‘ Tour to Scotland and the Hebrides,’ says, 
in describing them, that ‘the bulls have 
however, lost the manes attributed to them 
by Boethius,’ and states also that in very 
severe winters they will sometimes venture 
to visit the outhouses in search of food.” 


Works of G. P. R. James. Vol. IX. “The 
King’s Hiyhway.” London, Smith and 
Elder. 

We never tire of recommending this ad- 
mirable series of works of fiction to our 
readers. James is a novelist who always 
pleases, and who always will please, from 
the grace and elegance of his descriptions, 
from the charm of his style, and from thein- 
terest ofhis story. We know of noromances 
which we can so conscientiously recom- 
mend to families as these. Parents and 
guardians may with perfect security place 
them in the hands of the young, quite sure 
that they will rise wiser and Suker from 
their perusal. There is so exquisite a-tone 
of simplicity and rightmindedness in James 
that we would rather be the author of one 
novel by him, than of all which ever pro- 
ceeded from the prolitic pen of Bulwer. 

In the present work “ The King’s High-: 
way,” we have a novel of intense and 
breathless interest, perhaps one more 80 
than any of its predecessors, and we hope 
it will extend the already wide circulation 
of this admirable collected edition of the 
works of a deservedly popular author. 


The Works of George Sand. By Matilda 


Hayes. “The Last Aldini.” Churton. 

“ The introduction of this much misre- 
presented writer to the English reader by 
an acknowledged female translator, and by 
a respectable publisher, is a literary event 
worthy of Zespecial notice. The original 
authoress is but vaguely known here as a 
woman of the most eccentric or even de- 
based habits, according to the politics of 
the party speaking of her.” Such is the 
introduction to a review of an eminent cri- 
tic of this work. We are aware that the 
publisher is respectable; of the lady we 
know nothing, nor do we wish, as the mind 
of one who could descend to translate the 
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morbid and immoral ravings of Geo 
Sand, must be of a cast which cannot be 
very tempting to inquire into. But the 
spirit of the age, in as far as regards ro- 
mance, appears tending to a license which 

romises most lamentable results. Sue, 

ulwer, and Sand, appear before the pub- 
lic as the apostles, if not the apologists of 
crime; and stern is the duty of the critic, 
however humble his talents, before whom 
such works are placed. With regard to 
the variety of opinion, we should rather 
say, according to the morals and religion 
of the party speaking. If George Sand be 
“the greatest and noblest of French wri- 
ters of fiction,” deep must be the degrada- 
tion of the Gallic novelists; but it is not 
the characteristic of noble and great minds 
to feed the imagination on _licentious 
scenes, and to make a weak and tainted 
woman something to be admired and wor- 
shipped. The Aldini is a lady of rank, 
who having had a husband and two lovers 
before her twenty-second year, falls in 
love with one of her boatmen. Why? 
Because of any mental or intellectual su- 
periority in him?—no, but because he has 
a good voice. Much morbid absurdity is 
lavished on the loves of the countess and 
boatman, who are described as passing a 
night together in a gondola, restrained 
from crime only by mutual timidity. This 
scene is so truly’French, that but from 
respect to our readers, we should quote it, 
as a specimen of “her sound sense and 
judgment; her large and noble sympathy 
for the really good and generous.” The 
same writer says: “ She has no sentimen- 
tality; no smallness of intellect; but is 
broad and massive in her thoughts and 
feelings; she is earnest, solid, and ele- 
vated.” Her “Indiana” contains the greatest 
amount of sickly sentimentality we ever 
read. It is an apology for Platonic love 
between a married woman and a stranger, 
who has very nearly been the guilty mis- 
tress of a scamp, because her husband is 
not all he should be, with a very solid and 
elevated piece of humbug, where these two 
unfortunate beings, the widow and her 
lover, try to commit suicide, but cannot, 
taking love in a cottage instead. 

George Sand is a clever novel writer, 
with bold and unfeminine aspirations; can 
highly colour her scenes, and with great 
ingenuity has succeeded in persuading the 
public that her romances, written to be 
read, are written with a view to regenerate 
scciety, and are also very philosophical. 
But such a reputation is in these days 
cheaply attained. Cram a little sophistry, 
interlard your novel with oh’s, and ah’s, 
and reflections 4 la Rochefaucault, shake 
your head with becoming gravity at all 
which is reasonable, venerable, and good, 
and you at once gain credit for being ac- 


tuated “by a most noble aim, and the 

most beneficent that can be exercised 

towards humanity.” 

The aim of George Sand is clear enough: 
it is to unsettle our belief in all that is great 
and good, all that makes us trust rather to 
faith than to reason, all that would, while 
elevating our intellectual faculty, yet leave 
a lingering over it of another and a bet- 
ter world. George Sand would make an 
excellent member of the Whittington Club, 
for she would destroy every charm of the 
female sex, would trample delicacy and 
modesty under fvot, and dragoon our la- 
dies into that pestilent creature, an unsexed 
woman. Let woman be revered and res- 
pected, let her be treated with tenderness 
and love, but leave her in a position to be 
our companion and not our rival. Take 
from us the consciousness that when our 
labours are done, we have a gentle and kind 
friend to turu to, who will sooth our cares 
and share our joys, and let us see in her 
stead a she-dragon who meets us by the 
evening fireside, atter a day spent in spout- 
ing at public meetings, sitting on commit- 
tees, and other unfeminine occupations, 
and the link which binds man to home is 
at once severed. We have no hesitation 
in saying, that a woman taking part in pub- 
lic life, who comes bodily before the pub- 
lic, is fit to be neither a wife nor a mother, 
two positions in which the sex and their 
specific virtues shine brightest and best. 

e even go so far as to think a woman 
who has qualified herself to write novels of 
life other than domestic novels, has passed 
the pale, and can expect only to be treated 
as aman. The sex mistake their avocation, 
they injure their own position, they dim 
their own lustre, when they seek to shine 
by any other than the virtues of home, and 
such intellectual competition as can be 
brought to perfection without departing in 
any bread way from that stronghold of 
the gentler half of God’s creation. To de- 
scribe how utterly unamiable, to spare the 
right epithet, a woman is who scorns the 
attributes of her sex, would require the 
use of words which we dare not write. Of 
this class George Sand is the champion; 
may she ever write to an audience “ fit 
and few.” 

Strawberry Hill. An Historical Romance. 
By the Author of “ Shakespeare and his 
Friends.” Colburn. 

We have not for a long time perused 
any book of this nature with less interest. 
It is common-place, wearisome, and cha- 
racterised by almost every fault which can 
be laid to the charge of a novel. The hero, 
of course, is Horace Walpole, and a pretty 
hero he makes. The writer appears not 
aware that late publications have utterly 
wearied and sickened the public on the 
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subject of the intrigues of the Robert Wal- 
pole administration, than which a more un- 
happy selection could not have been made 
for romance. Story there is none, if we 
except an old Minerva Press under plot, 
about a lady whom Walpole loved and 
could not marry; while the attempts at 
humour, as exemplified by the servant's 
supper, are awful failures and awful pla- 

iarisms. “Strawberry Hill” will injure 
much whatever reputation its author may 
have gained. 


The Studio, and other Poems. By Georgiana 
Bennet. London, Darton and Clark ; 
T. Ragg, Birmingham. 


A Lay and Songs of Home. By Georgiana 
Bennet. 


Remarks on Female Education. By Georgi- 
ana Bennet. London, Longman. 


These works are the productions of a 
mind of no common order. They are full 
of vigour, boldness, and originality; and 
though we seldom agree with the writer in 
opinion, we always admire the manner in 
which opinions are expressed. Miss 
Georgiana Bennet has succeeded com- 
pletely in exciting the most thrilling in- 
terest in the reader, about herself; for, 
with that great characteristic of elevated 
minds, she scorns the fear of being charged 
with egotism, and boldly speaks of herself. 
We certainly cannot understand all her il- 
lusions, but her poetry teems with expres- 
sions which lead us to imagine that much 
truth is contained in the following extract 
from the remarks of “ Female Education,’’ 
“Sorrows, heavier than (1 trust) many 
have to bear, have fallen to my lot; the 
loved and the trusted have departed from 
earth, or, with a very few exceptions, 
proved serpents to the heart which che- 
rished them; and of the long catalogue of 
griefs that are the inheritance of woman, 
there are but a very few that I have not 
known.” We have read Miss Bennet’s vo- 
lumes with deep interest; we have admired 
the elegance, ease, and vigour of her lan- 
guage, while reprobating with eincere re- 
gret her visionary worship of earthly 
power, and dislike of the great master- 
mind, Cromwell—of which more anon-- 
but we shall in the present notice prefer 
exhibiting to the reader, the melancholy 
sadness of our poetess’s mind, quite certain 
that we shall thereby induce many to pur- 
chase her volumes. Miss Bennet is a zea- 
lous member of the Church of England; 
which she seems to consider the only 
church, as may be found in her “ Protes- 
tant Church,” She is a great admirer of 
Sam. Rogers, in which admiration we far 
more cordially coincide. Passing over se- 
veral religious pieces of great beauty, em- 
bued with an earnest love of Christianity 


and God, which is delightful and exhilirat- 
ing amid the shoals of infidelity, which 
pours in the shape of poetry from the press, 
we arrive at Violets, in which our fair au- 
thoress pours forth her soul in song, as the 
young are seldom apt to do:— 


** 1 am not what I was in early hours, 
But still unchanged my youthful love of flowers; 
And of all nature’s stores, the Violet 
Has been the dearest—is the dearest yet. 
* * cd * 
** And oh! how deep the debt I long have owed 
To the tried friend whose hand these flowers be- 
stowed ; 
Whose words first bade Despair’s dread sorrows 
cease, 
And taught my spirit where to look for peace.” 


It is in the following poem, however— 
which we would not mutilate by extract— 
that we see indistinct glimmerings of the 
poet’s history and soul:—. 


LOVE AND FAME. 

* Long have I been the votary of Fame, 
Seeking to throw around my father’s name 
A deathless halo. I have been for years 
Struggling with sorrow, poverty, and strife ; 
I conquered all a woman’s trembling fears, 
And stifled the deep fountain of my tears, 
And braved the very many ills of life, 
That I might win renown ; and wore a seeming 
Calm as the waters of the silent deep, 
When winds and waves appear as hushed in sleep ; 
But who knows o’er what scenes the waves may 

sweep, 

Or what sad thoughts are hidden beneath smiles, 
Bitter and dark, the lovely spirits dreaming. 
The very gladness which awhile beguiles 
Another’s grief, may but too often be 
The mask of deep and fearful agony. 
And I, who sought at first the wreath of Fame, 
To twine around a father’s honoured name, 
Now seek that fadeless coronet to claim ; 
That one—still dearer—may remember me, 
My father! and can’st thou forgotten be ? 
Not so! not so! But thy child’s heart shall bow 
In fervent love before another’s shrine. 
One, who—like thee—so far above the crowd, 
That there is something of idolatry 
In my deep homage. For his sake I’d be 
Honoured and loved! Oh that this feeble line 
Could breathe my secret thoughts, and unto thee— 
The one beloved—my last frail hope reveal, 
Before my crushed heart shall forget to feel, 
I have been almost an idolator 
Of worth and genius from my childhood’s hour: 
The good and gifted of the days gone by, 
Who made my spirit own their mighty power, 
Were hallowed in my memory. Those I knew 
Amongst the living, or whose talent threw 
(Themselves) unknown gladness around my heart, 
Or called forth Melancholy’s pensive sigh, 
Found in me a most ardent worshipper. 
They were my friends, although they knew me not. 
I left the world to walk with them apart. 
They soothed my sorrows—blest my lonely lot. 
Is it a marvel, then, I bent to thee, 
Whom all men honoured for thy talent rare ? 
Did some mysterious link of sympathy, 
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Or fairy spell, wove with unwontod care, 

Bind me to thee, when in past hours we met ? 

And years rolled, and I could not forget, 

Though I believed thou hadst forgotten me ! 

For why shouldst thou ber ? Time wenton, 
And many changes: then we met again, 

And many a gentle deed of kindness done 

Made me thy slave. Nor would I break my chain, 
Thou dost not know I love thee. When thine eye 
Rest on this page thou wilt not deem this lay 

Is breathed to thee, though thou may’st feel sur- 





prise, 
To know that I, who ever mocked love’s power, 
This earnest homage at his altar pay. 
Alas! to every heart there comes an hour 
When it must feel its strength, its pride, decay, 
Even as mine hath done. Who sees me sad ? 
Does not my mirth make others’ spirits glad ? 
Alas! my heart will ne’er feel glad again, 
Although my pride forbids me to repine. 
Surely thou wilt not frown upon the strain 
That speaks my hidden feelings, It is mine 
To bear, and murmur not, a lonely lot. 
To know—oh, bitter thought !—thou lov’st me not. 
We may not meet again, lest I betray 
My love, and thou should turnin scorn away. 
Therefore, farewell! my dearest happiness 
Has been to greet thy smile. What now shall bless 
My lonely heart? But it must be! Farewell, 
But not for ever. The same hope is ours— 
The same pure faith—and we shall meet again, 
When love like mine is not poured out in vain. 
Here, on my path, the fearful tempest lours: 
The peace, and joy, and pure affection dwell 
In heaven, we trust to meet ; on earth, farewell.” 


The following, however, is the most ex- 
traordinary production in the volume, when 
we know it to be the production of one both 
young and fair. We confess it to have 
puzzled us:— 


“ What! picture Love a child, with that sweet face, 
Where nothing vile or evil we can trace! 
Oh, if he wear a form so fair as this, 
And look so bright, he might indeed give bliss, 
But thou hast never felt his venom’d dart 
Rankling within the depths of thy high heart, 
If such as this thou deemest love to be; 
Long be his spirit from his influence free ! 
Make him a tyrant, form’d with scornful brow, 
And poisoned arrow lifted to his bow ; 
And on his lip a wild and mocking smile, 
And in his eye a look that must be guile. 
Picture his victims round him—not with masks— 
And spirits, bow’d to their allotted tasks, 
And as they really are in solitude, 
‘When none upon their privacy intrude. 
Or take one sufferer from the varied crowd 
Whose hearts before the shrine of Love have bow’d. 
See yon gay girl, whose laugh and merry jest 
May well drive sadness from another’s breast, 
Hark! how she speaks of Love in mocking tone, 
As if his power by her had ne’er been known, 
Derides his votaries and their wild regret, 
And deems it very easy to forget. 
Follow her home, into the silent night, 
When darkness veils the forms of earth from sight: 
Can this be her? How great a change appears! 
Her flashing eyes are dim with unshed tears, 

And every feature speaks of agony.” 


In the Lay of Home there is Bene 
more poctry than in any of Miss Bennet's 
richly-cultivated and elevating productions, 
but we are sorry to see this blotted by the 
homage she pays to the tyrant Charles, 
and the commonplace and unappreciatin 
view taken of the great, the vonderful, 
the sincere, and earnest Oliver Cromwell, 
the founder of English liberty, whose 
greatest act was that which stamped him 
aregicide. But setting aside these stains 
= a bright mirror, the Lay and Songs 
of Home are delicious, and should be in 
the library of every true lover of poetry. 
Here again the author’s idiosynocracies 
come before us.— 


“‘ How reckless did I feel, e’en when a child, 

Daring all dangers, laughing care away ; 

They call’d me proud and wayward, strange and 
wild, 

And wise ones frown’d to see me gladly stray 

By ‘ field and flood,’ through the long summer day, 

Loving the trees, the flowers, the birds, the sky, 

All that was fair and beautiful,—each ray 

Of early morn, noon, eve, but most mine eye 

Loved the bright gems which night hangs round 
her throne on high !” 


Perhaps, however, the most character- 
istic poem in the volume, and one which 
more than any other must excite the 
reader’s desire to penetrate, by careful 
study, the mystery of the author's charac- 
ter, is the following, which we give in full: 


THE AVOWAL. 
“ Yes ; death is at my heart, 
His icy touch I feel ; 
And ere life’s powers, like fading light, depart, 
One pang I would reveal. 
That, like the canker worm, was hidden there, 
By none suspected. Ye have dreamed me cold, 
Ye thought this heart had never felt the glow 
Of love’s bright flame: it was but in my prayer 
One name was spoken, one deep secret told,— 
A name that none on earth shal! ever know ! 
Yes, J have loved ! though cold, and stern, and proud, 
I bent before love’s shrine. 
Yet was that deep affection ne’er avowed ; 
For he could ne’er be mine ! 
Mine was no earthly passion, weak and vain, 
Seeking to make the loved one all its own ; 
I should have died with shame if he had known 
How much I loved him: ’twas enough to gain 
A smile from him, or an approving look.— 
And to win these, how earnestly I strove. 
But never could my haughty spirit brook 
For him to know my love. 
Kindred and friends, all the sweet ties that bind 
Fond woman to her home, were lost to me; 
I was alone on earth, seeking to find 
That dear and precious gem—a kindred mind, 
And it was found, beloved one, in thee ! 
Why did I fondly seek to see my name 
Enrolled upon the shining scroll of fame ? 
Why long and earnestly strive to command 
The praises of the highest of our land ? 
These were but sought and won that I might prove 
I was not quite unworthy of thy love. 
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What were the whole world’s praises unto me ? 
Nothing !—compared with one kind word from thee. 
To know thou didst approve my simple lay, 

Could the long hours of midnight toil repay ; 

To know that thou wouldst bend above my page, 
That each recorded thought would meet thine eye, 
And win from thee sympathy’s sacred sigh, 

Would banish weariness, and pain assuage. 

pnd none know all I’ve suffered in the strife, 
Which snaps at length the last frail chord of life. 
No longer do I struggle to sonceal 

A love even I without a crime may feel ; 

For never glowed within a seraph’s breast 

A flame more pure than I have now confessed. 
Why do T love thee? Rank nor wealth could gain 
More than due homage from me, ’tis thy worth, 
Thy thoughtful kindness, thy high-gifted mind, 
That chains me to thee; and the links that bind 
Are far too strong for human power to rend. 

I know that I am passing from the earth ; 

Soon will the ‘ feverish dream of being’ end, 

And every worldly feeling fade away ; 

I dare not breathe a falsehood when I pray, 

My first thought is my God’s, my next is thine. 
Thou wast ‘no love-mate for a bard,’ I knew, 
And yet my love, e’en with such knowledge, grew 
Deeper and more enduring : and I fear 

That I have bent too fondly at thy shrine. 

We part: and thou canst never know how dear 
Thou art to me, till, bursting from death’s chain, 
Our souls shall meet, never to part again. 

A voice is calling me—1 come! I come ! 

My soul is yearning for its final home.” 


The remarks on female education are 
admirable in the extreme; they are the 
earnest outpourings of piety, truth, and 
love; and being cheap, should have a wide 
circulation. What can be more admirable 
that the following:— 

“The duties of a married woman are 
many and trying; and she will need some- 
thing more than the mere consciousness of 
having done her duty to support her in the 
performance of them. In this, and indeed 
in every situation in life, the value of early 
imprinting upon the hearts of children a 
perfect confidence in, and a continual wor- 
ship of, an all-powerful and ever-present 
God, will be proved. Oh that my pen were 
“as the point of a diamond,” and my 
words as “living flames,” that I might 
deeply engrave on the hearts of all, the 
strong, nay, the stern necessity of a religi- 
ous education, to preserve woman amidst 
the trials it may be her lot to encounter. 
The highest, the richest, the most powerful, 
may experience a reverse of fortune! 
Heavy trials may await those whose pre- 
sent prospects are bright and sunny. The 
blow may fall upon us unexpectedly in the 
hour when we deem ourselves most secure: 
pride, the strongest earthly support, is 
bowed to the earth; the high, undaunted 
heart is broken; the lofty and untameable 
spirit is crushed, utterly crushed; and the 
victim feels the worm that but lately lay 
basking in the noonday sun, and is now 
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writhing beneath the foot which has tram- 
pled on it. To whom, in such a fearful 
hour, can she fly for consolation and sup- 
port? To religion only! Oh, ye upon 
whom depend, in a great measure, the fu- 
ture happiness of the young beings com- 
mitted to your charge, what a solemn 
trust is confided to you, and how shall ye 
answer for any neglect of that trust when 
you shall be required to give an account of 
the things “done in the flesh,” before the 
throne of our Omniscient Creator. It is 
by precept and example that ye must teach 
them to walk in the narrow way. Donotplace 
the Word of God in their hands before 
they are old enough to understand it; and 
in no instance give them, as a task or a pu- 
nishment, a lesson to learn in the Bible; 
make that holy volume the reward of con- 
tinued attention to their youthful duties: 
teach them to regard it as the highest prize 
that can be awarded them, and you will 
teach them to love and revere it, even 
before the value of its doctrines is known 
to them. While, by a contrary method, 
the sacred books become odious to them, 
they are compelled to read a certain por- 
tion of something which they feel is too 
difficult for them to comprehend, they re- 
joice when their irksome task is accom- 
plished, and the volume is thrown aside. I 
think that the compelling children to read 
much in the Bible, ere they are old enough 
to understand and prize it, is too frequently 
the cause of its being neglected in after 
life, when its worth ought to be better 
known and more highly valued.” 





Notes of the Month. 


MERCANTILE CoLLEGE, 
For thv board and education of the Sons 
of Metropolitan Clerks. 


It is proposed to institute a college af- 
fording a more economical and stricter 
course of mercantile instruction than can 
be at present attained. The difficulty of 
securing presentations to public schools, 
where the system of teaching is generally 
devoted to classical acquirements, and the 
expense incurred at the better class of 
boarding schools, for the most part ex- 
clude the sons of those persons employed in 
the capacity of clerks. Hence the neces- 
sity of establishing a College, which is to 
be conducted on the mutual or club prin- 
ciple relative to payments, at the same 
time offering the highest advantages as re- 
gards education. 

The proposal has met with the greatest 
encouragement from the bankers and 
many of the most influential firms in the 
City, and already includes in the list of 
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officers, names of the highest rank among 
the mercantile community, and the Bishop 
of London has consented to become visitor. 
The council is to consist of leading clerks, 
selected from various public offices, the 
Bank of England, and other public bodies, 
banking establishments, insurance offices, 
and merchants’ houses, in order that every 
class may be represented in the manage- 
ment. 

Donations toa considerable amount have 
been received, and metropolitan clerksean 
enrol themselves as members of the asso- 
ciation, either by an annual subscription 
of one guinea, or by a payment of five 
guineas, which sums are to be considered 
asa part payment towards the amount here- 
after to be determined on, as giving the 
right of nominating a scholar. 

At the commencement, the number of 
puyils is to be limited, and priority of 
membership is to give the preference of 
nomination; therefore all who are interest- 
ed in the advantages of such an institution 
will do well to join the association. 

Further details of the plan will shortly 
be announced; in the interim, communica- 
tions may be addressed (post-paid) to the 
Honorary Secretary of the Mercantile Col- 
lege,,Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate st reet. 


Tue Discussion Societies oF Lonpon. 


A brief account of these societies may 
not be uninteresting; we give this montb 
two, and shall return to the subject. 

Tue Haru oF Discussion.—This insti- 
tution is held at the Blue Posts, Shoe Lane, 
Fleet Street, belonging to George Walter, 
one of themembers of the Common Council. 
Mr. Walter was Governor of the ‘Licensed 
Victuallers’ Society in 1842, during which 
year he personally collected 1,300/. for that 
charity, and materially aided its funds by 
rousing the energies of his brethren, For 
these services the members of the trade 
presented him with a vase-cup and salver, 
valued at 120 guineas, while his colleagues 
in such society testified their esteem by an 
elegant silver snuff-box. It is only an act 
of justice to mention these circumstances 
on the occasion of so respectable and me- 
ritorious a tradesman opening a Hall of 
Discussion, We attended there on Monday 
night, when the company was not only of 
a superior character, but all the debating 
was really excellent. In every respect the 
accommodation was complete. The growth 
of these institutions is a significant sign 
of the times. We are glad to see men con- 
grecate together in the evening to receive 
and impart instruction.— Douglas Jerrold. 


Cocrrs’ Hatu.—The ancient and hon- 


ourable Society of Cogers possesses authen- 
tic records of its existence since 1756, and 
tradition givesit a still higher antiquity. 
Many distinguished men have been enroll- 
ed among its members, of whom we may 
mention the famous Wilkes,sHorne Tooke, 
Ald. Waithman, and the} present Lord 
Chief Justice Denman. A new hall has 
just been completed on the ancient site in 
Bride-lane, Blackfriars, where discussions 
are held every evening on the great politi- 
cal topics of the day. These meetings are 
conducted with the greatest order, under an 
experienced president, and the debates are 
characterised by sound knowledge «and 
sterling eloquence. ‘The books of the so- 
ciety contain the names of 5,500 members 
and upwards, and the excellent accommoda- 
tion now offorded will no doubt attract nu- 
merous visitors, who are a'lowed ,free ad- 
mission and the privilege of speaking on 
all matters which do not specially involve 
the affvirs of the society. [As many in- 
dividuals have inquired into:the meaning 
of the word “cogers,” we may state that 
it is an abbreviation of cogitators or think- 


ers |—Douglas Jerrold. 





Our Tattler. 


THE THEATRES. 
Tue Traian OPERA. 


The coming season at this magnificent 
establishment promises to surpass those of 
previous years. ‘lhe programme has just 
been issued by Mr. Lumley, and we tind 
that, notwithstanding the bond held by 
Mr. Bunn in terror over the head of the 
fair cantatrice, Jenny Lind, she is to ap- 
pe:r here in the “Camp de Silésie.” All 
the foreign journalists concur in pronounc- 
ing this remarkable woman as the sweetest 
singer, with the sole exception of the gifted 
Malibran, that Europe has witnessed dur- 
ing the last half-century. Her style, if 
style it may be called, is free from all arti- 
ficial conventionalities; but 1ts unsophisti- 
cated purity and elegance yicld a charm 
that no art or culture could bestow, and 
has won her the subriquet of the “Swedish 
Nightingale.” 

The other prime donne, with the excep- 
tion of Castellan and Sanchioli, are all no- 
velties in this country. ‘They are Madaine 
del Carmen Montenegro, Madume Daria 
Nascio, Mdlle. Fagiani; and besides these, 
the contralto, Signora Vietti. The fa- 
vourite tenor of the Parisian Opera, Gar- 
doni, and the celebrated Fraschim, will both 
make their first appearance in Englajd, 
Next we have Saperchi, a baritone, also 
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new to us, and, it is said, of distinguished 
abilities. The great Staudigl, and the yet 
greater Lablache; another new artist, Sig- 
nor Borella; besides the younger Lablache, 
and Corelli, are all included in the troupe; 
and in addition to all these, we have a 
prospect of seeing Coletti, now in Paris, 

The above is a brief statement of the 
lyrical resources of Her Majesty’s Theatre; 
and we are to have not only new singers, 
but new operas also, by the first musical 
composers of the age, and librettos of equal 
pretension, 

Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, and Verdh, are 
all engaged in the service of this theatre. 

The two latter—the one working upon 
Shakespeare, the other upon Schiller—will 
produce two new operas. Mendelssohn 
has chosen a subject well suited to his 
imaginative genius—“ The Tempest.” The 
execution of the work will be superintended 
by the great master himself, who visits 
England for the purpose. _ Verdi's opera, 
on the other hand, is founded on Schiller’s 
masterpicce—* The Robbers;” and in ad- 
dition to Meyerbeer's “ Camp de Silésie,” 
performed by Jenny Lind and Staudig], is 
promised us another of the principal com- 
positions of this great master, and several 
other works new to this country. Added 
to these we shall again hear our old fa- 
vourite operas, for the loss of which no no- 
velty, however excellent, perhaps, could 
fully compensate. Theseason, which com- 


mences in the middle of February, will open 


with Donizetti’s “ Favourite,’ in which 
Gardoni will appear; and the troupe before 
Faster will include Castellan, Sanchioli, 
Montenero, Fraschini, and Gardoni. The 
principal artiste, Jenny Lind herself, will 
appear directly after Easter. 

Balfe is to occupy his former position, 
ailed by his principal coadjutors, several 
artistes of repute from the continental thea- 
tres. The chorus, in the formation of 
which the greatest care has been taken, 
will be composed of Italians, Germans, and 
English vocalists of known ability. 

The names in the department of the bal- 
let speak eloquently in proof of the good 
taste, energy, and liberality of the manage- 
ment, and renders the success of this 
branch certain. Carlotta Grisi, Lucile 
Grahn, and Cerito; probably Taglioni; 
and three new danseuses—Signora Caro- 
line Rosati from the Seala; Mdlle. Wau- 
thier, and Mdlle. Caroline Baucourt, from 
the same theatre; St. Leon, Perrot, and a 
new dancer from the Académie, M. d’Or; 
besides Madame Petit Stephan, and a bevy 
of coryphées, Honore, Elise Montfert, The- 
venot, Julien, Lamourcux, &e. &e., form a 
galaxy truly unrivalled. A_ bullet compo- 
ser, new to this country, and of considera- 
ble reputation—Paul Taglioni, and M, Ca- 
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sate, of La Scala—will assist Perrot in his 
labours of composition, while to Pugni is 
still allotted the musical portion of the 
work. A new ballet, by Paul Taglioni, will 
be produced at the opening, for the debut 
of Mdlle Rosati; but one of the most inter- 
esting of the choregraphic novelties will be 
a grand new ballet, to be written by a no 
less personage than the celebrated Ger- 
man poet, Henri Heine, one of the most 
eminent literary characters of the day. 
The subject is taken from an old German 
legend, whose poetical mysticism is well 
adapted to this purpose. 

We have now briefly stated the leading 
features of the programme of her Majesty's 
Theatre for 1847; in ournext we shall have 
the pleasure of communicating to our rea- 
Gers the account of the performances them- 
selves, and conclude our pleasant duty with 
the expression of our sincere and earnest 
hope that the enterprising and liberal- 
minded manager may reap the reward he 
so richly deserves. 


PRINCESS’S. 

We visited this house on the 14th ult., 
the occasion of Miss Bassano’s debut in the 
character of Anne Boleyne. Miss Bas- 
sano was a pupil of the Royal Academy of 
Music, under Crivelli. She has a mezzo so- 
prano voice, of great compass. At times, 
her execution is unerring and brilliant, but 
is not always finished. In the last scene she 
distinguished herself beyond any other 
part of the performance, and was much ap- 
plauded. We augur that she rank amongst 
the very first of our stage singers. She 
has passion and intensity, and evidently 
feels what she dves. Allen, in Perey, sang 
with taste and feeling, as he always does, 
though not with the energy he is capable 
of. Leffler, in bluff King Hal, was as usual, 
and Miss Sarah Flower sang the music of 
the Page Smeaton most admirably. She is 
one of the first contralto singers on the 
boards. Miss Bassano was called for at the 
conclusion of the first act, and was led on 
by Allen, to acknowledge the unusual com- 
pliment. 


SADLER’s WELLS. 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s * King and no 
King,” has been revived here. The cast 
of the play included the whole strength of 
the Sadler’s Wells company. Marston 
pe:formed ‘Tigranes effectively; Bessus, 
the coward and braggart, was excellently 
acted by G. Bennett; the rest of the cha- 
racters on the male side were well sustain- 
ed by Mellon, Younge, Scharf, Hoskins, 
and Graham. Miss Addison performed 
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Panthea with her usual ability; Miss 
Cooper was an interesting Spaconia, and 
Mrs. Marston was competent in Arane. 
Mr. Phelps was called for at the conclu- 
sion of the performance to receive the con- 
gratulations of one of the most crowded 
houses we ever remember to have seen at 
this popular theatre. 


Concert at City Lecture THEATRE. 


It is a pleasant thing to observe the va- 
rious ways in which the spirit of charity is 
made to mingle with the ordinary avoca- 
tions of life; and how our very amusements 
can be rendered subservient to the sacred 
ealls of humanity. We know of no com- 
bination more felicitous than that of song 
and sympathy. Music and poetry form the 
happiest medium for giving consolation to 
the afflicted, and succour to the distressed. 
We cannot, therefore, too highly applaud 
the plan of giving concerts for charitable 
purposes. It was our good fortune to be 
present, during the last month, at one of 
these Samaritan-like gatherings, where we 
heard some of our most admired songs war- 
bled to airs of the strictest melody, by se- 
veral ladies and gentlemen whose names 
are. not unfavourably known to the musical 
world. The concert was held at the City 
of London Lecture Theatre, where a most 
respectable and numerous audience evinced 
their-sympathy with the object of the oc- 
casion. Etiquette forbids criticism where 
the professional services are gratuitous; 
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but it would be doing wrong to the rising 
merits of an amiable young lady, if we 
were to refrain from noticing the very 
promising talent displayed by Miss Gou- 
genheim, who sung “ ‘The Dream,” and 
“ Where the bee sucks,” in a most chaste 
and expressive style—qualities of a high 
order in the best singer—and when united 
with a rich mellow soprano voice, a good 
ear and a sound judgment of music—all of 
which we ure fully warranted in assigning 
to her—bid fair for complete success as a 
concert singer to the aspiring cantratrice. 

We hope to have other opportunities of 
attending similar concerts .for the same 
humane purposes, during the present af- 
flicting visitation of Providence on millions 
of our fellow-men. 


MapameE Tussaup'’s ExuHIBITION. 


This exhibition has been well attended 
during the past month; in the holiday 
time it was daily crowded. There is scarce- 
ly any place in which an idle hour can be 
so profitably spent. The historical figures 
are of great interest, and serve to conve 
forcibly to the minds of the young math 
useful information on this subject. We 


were therefore especially pleased to find on 
our last visit that Madame had made some 
additions of this kind, amongst which we 


noticed a figure of James I, in an excellent 
costume of the period of his reign. 





